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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


THE General Editor of The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools thinks it right to say that he does not hold 
himself responsible either for the interpretation of 
particular passages which the Editors of the several 
Books have adopted, or for any opinion on points of 
doctrine that they may have expressed. In the New 
Testament more especially questions arise of the 
deepest theological import, on which the ablest and 
most conscientious interpreters have differed and 
always will differ. His aim has been in all such 
cases to leave each Contributor to the unfettered 
exercise of his own judgment, only taking care that 
mere controversy should as far as possible be avoided. 
He has contented himself chiefly with a careful 


revision of the notes, with pointing out omissions, with 
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suggesting occasionally a reconsideration of some 
question, or a fuller treatment of difficult passages, 
and the like. 

Beyond this he has not attempted to interfere, 
feeling it better that each Commentary should have 
its own individual character, and being convinced 
that freshness and variety of treatment are more 
than a compensation for any lack of uniformity in 
the Series. 


ON THE GREEK TEXT. 


In undertaking an edition of the Greek text of the 
New Testament with English notes for the use of Schools, 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have not 
thought it desirable to reprint the text in common use*. 
To have done this would have been to set aside all the 
materials that have since been accumulated towards the 
formation of a correct text, and to disregard the results 
of textual criticism in its application to MSS., Versions 
and Fathers. It was felt that a text more in accordance 
with the present state of our knowledge was desirable. 
On the other hand the Syndics were unable to adopt one 
of the more recent critical texts, and they were not disposed 
to make themselves responsible for the preparation of an 


* The form of this text most used in England, and adopted in 
Dr Scrivener’s edition, is that of the third edition of Robert Stephens 
(1560). The name “Received Text” is popularly given to the Elzevir 
edition of 1633, which is based on this edition of Stephens, and the 
name is borrowed from a phrase in the Preface, ‘‘Textum ergo habes 
nunc ab omnibus receptum.” 
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entirely new and independent text: at the same time it 
would have been obviously impossible to leave it to the 
judgment of each individual contributor to frame his own 
text, as this would have been fatal to anything like uni- 
formity or consistency. They believed however that a good 
text might be constructed by simply taking the consent of 
the two most recent critical editions, those of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, as a basis. The same principle of consent 
could be applied to places where the two critical editions 
were at variance, by allowing a determining voice to the 
text of Stephens where it agreed with either of their read- 
ings, and to a third critical text, that of Lachmann, where 
the text of Stephens differed from both. In this manner 
readings peculiar to one or other of the two editions would 
be passed over as not being supported by sufficient critical 
consent ; while readings having the double authority would 
be treated as possessing an adequate title to confidence. 

A few words will suffice to explain the manner in 
which this design has been carried out. 

In the Acts, the Hyistles, and the Revelation, wherever 
the texts of Tischendorf and Tregelles agree, their joint 
readings are followed without any deviation. Where they 
differ from each other, but neither of them agrees with the 
text of Stephens as printed in Dr Scrivener’s edition, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in preference 
to the text of Stephens, In all other cases the text of 
Stephens as represented in Dr Scrivener’s edition has been 
followed. 
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In the Gospels, a single modification of this plan has 
been rendered necessary by the importance of the Sinai 
MS. (8), which was discovered too late to be used by 
Tregelles except in the last chapter of St John’s Gospel 
and in the following books. Accordingly, if a reading 
which Tregelles has put in his margin agrees with x, 
it is considered as of the same authority as a reading 
which he has adopted in his text; and if any words 
which Tregelles has bracketed are omitted by x, these 
words are here dealt with as if rejected from his text. 

In order to secure uniformity, the spelling and the 
accentuation of Tischendorf have been adopted where he 
differs from other Editors. His practice has likewise been 
followed as regards the insertion or omission of Iota sub-— 
script in infinitives (as (jv, émrerepav), and adverbs (as xpudj, 
AdOpa), and the mode of printing such composite forms as 
dvaxravrds, Suari, rovréori, and the like. 

The punctuation of Tischendorf in his eighth edition has 
usually been adopted: where it is departed from, the devia- 
tion, together with the reasons that have led to it, will be 
found mentioned in the Notes. Quotations are indicated 
by a capital letter at the beginning of the sentence. Where 
a whole verse is omitted, its omission is noted in the margin 
(e.g. Matt, xvii. 21; xxiii. 12). 

The text is printed in paragraphs corresponding to those 
of the English Edition. | 

Although it was necessary that the text of all the 
portions of the New Testament should be uniformly con- 
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structed in accordance with these general rules, each editor 
has been left at perfect liberty to express his preference 
for other readings in the Notes. 

It is hoped that a text formed on these principles 
will fairly represent the results of modern criticism, and 
will at least be accepted as preferable to “the Received 
Text’”’ for use in Schools, 


J. J. STEWART PEROWNE. 


DEANERY, PETERBOROUGH, 
20 April, 1881. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE old line, 
‘6 Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auziliis, cur, quomodo, quando?” 
Who? what? where? with what helps? why? how? when? 


has sometimes been quoted as summing up the topics which are 
most necessary by way of “introduction” to the sacred books. 
The summary is not exhaustive nor exact, but we may be guided 
by it to some extent. We must, however, take the topics in 
a different order. Let us then begin with quid? and cur? 
What is the Epistle to the Hebrews? with what object was it 
written ? for what readers was it designed? Of. the whi? and 
quando ? we shall find that there is little to be said; but the 
answer to guomodo? “how?” will involve a brief notice of the 
style and theology of the Epistle, and we may then finally con- 
sider the question quis? who was the writer ? 


CHAPTER I. 


CHARACTER, ANALYSIS, AND OBJECT OF THE EPISTLE TO 
THE HEBREWS. 


Ir has been sometimes said that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is rather a treatise than an Epistle. The author is silent as to 
his own name; he begins with no greeting ; he sends no special 
messages or salutations to individuals, His aim is to furnish 
an elaborate argument in favour of one definite thesis though 
varied by many side-lights of illustration ; and he describes what 
he has written as “a word of exhortation” (xiii. 22). Neverthe- 
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less it is clear that we must regard his work as an Epistle. It 
was evidently intended for a definite circle of readers to whom 
the author was personally known. The messages and the appeals, 
though not addressed to single persons, are addressed to the 
members of a single community, and the tone of many hortatory 
passages, as well as the definiteness of the remarks in the last 
chapter, shew that we are not dealing with a cyclical document, 
but with one of the missives despatched by some honoured 
teacher to some special Church. It was the custom of the 
scattered Jewish synagogues to keep up a friendly intercourse 
with each other by an occasional interchange of letters sent as 
opportunity might serve. These letters are still addressed to 
Jewish communities, both by individuals, and by bodies of their 
coreligionists ; and from the days of St Paul down to those of 
Benjamin of Tudela, and from his time down to that of Dr Frankl 
and Sir Moses Montefiore, they have always been conveyed by 
duly accredited messengers, This custom was naturally con- 
tinued among the Christian Churches, of which so many had 
gathered round a nucleus of Gentile proselytes or Jewish converts. 
If the letter was of a weighty character, it was read in the public 
assemblies, and preserved among the archives of the Church to 
which it had been addressed. It is certain that thousands of 
such documents have perished, owing to the frail materials on 
which they were written, their small size, and the numberless 
perils and violences to which they have been exposed. The fact 
that this and the other Christian Epistles which are included in 
the Canon have defied the ravages of time and the accidents of 
change, is due to their own surpassing importance, and to the 
overruling Providence of God. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is one of many letters which must 
have been despatched to the various Christian communities in 
the first century. Passing over for the present the question of 
the particular Church to whose members it was addressed, we 
see at once that the superscription “to the Hebrews”—whether 
it came from the hand of the writer or not—correctly describes 
the class of Christians by whom the whole argument was specially 
needed. The word “Hebrews,” like the word “Greeks,” was used 
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in different senses. In its wider sense it included all who were 
of the seed of Abraham (2 Cor. xi. 22), the whole Jewish race 
alike in Palestine and throughout the vast area of the Dispersion 
(Phil. iii. 5). But in its narrower sense it meant those Jews only 
who still used the vernacular Aramaic, which went by the name 
of “Hebrew,” though the genuine Hebrew in which the Old 
Testament was written had for some time been a dead language. 
In a still narrower sense the designation “‘Hebrews” was confined 
to the inhabitants of Judea. The letter itself sufficiently shews 
that the Hebrews, to whom it is addressed, were Jewish converts 
to Christianity!, Although the writer had adopted many of the 
views of St Paul, and makes use of some of his phrases, and 
accords with him in his general tone of thought, especially as 
regards the relation of the Gospel to the Law, yet throughout 
this Epistle he ignores the very existence of the Gentiles to an 
extent which would have been hardly possible in any work of 
“the Apostle of the Gentiles” (Acts xviii. 6; Gal. ii. 7,9; 2 Tim. 
i. 11), and least of all when he was handling one of his own great 
topics—the contrast between Judaism and Christianity. The 


word Gentiles (yn) does not once occur, nor are the Gentiles in . 


any way alluded to. The writer constantly uses the expression 
“6 ads” (ii. 17; iv. 9; v. 3; Vii. 5, 11, 27; viii. 10; ix. 7, 19; 
x. 30; xi. 25; xiii. 12), but in every instance he means “the 
chosen people,” nor does he give the slightest indication that he 
is thinking of any nation but the Jews, We do not fora moment 
imagine that he doubted the call of the Gentiles, The whole 
tendency of his arguments, the Pauline character of many of his 
thoughts and expressions, even the fundamental theme of his 


Epistle, that Judaism as such—Judaism in all its distinctive © 


worship and legislation—was abrogated, are sufficient to shew 
that he would have held with St Paul that “all are not Israel 
who are of Israel,” and that “they who are of the faith are blessed 
_ with the faithful Abraham.” But while he undoubtedly held 

these truths,—for otherwise he could not have been a Christian 
at all, and still less a Pauline Christian,—his mind is not so full 
of them as was the mind of St Paul. It is inconceivable that St 


1 wiict Trois ex reptrouis mucredcacw ‘EBpalus. Euthalius. 
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Paul, who regarded it as his own special Gospel to proclaim to 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ (Eph. iii. 4—8), 
should have written a long Epistle in which the Gentiles do not 
once seem to cross the horizon of his thoughts; and this would 
have been peculiarly impossible in a letter addressed “to the 
Hebrews.” The Jews regarded St Paul with a fury of hatred 
and suspicion which we find faintly reflected in his Epistles and 
in the Acts (Acts xxi. 21; 1 Thess. ii. 15 ; 2 Cor. xi. 24; Phil. 
iii, 2), Even the Jewish Christians looked on the most charac- 
teristic part of his teaching with a jealousy and alarm which 
found frequent expression both in words and deeds, It would 
have been something like unfaithfulness in St Paul, it would 
have been an unworthy suppression of his intensest convictions, 
to write to any exclusively “Hebrew” community without so 
much as distantly alluding to that phase of the Gospel which it 
had been his special mission to set forth (Gal. i. 11; ii. 2; Rom. 
ii. 16, &c.). The case with the writer of this Epistle is very 
different. He was not only a Jewish Christian, but a Jewish 
Christian of the Alexandrian school. We shali again and again 
have occasion to see that he had been deeply influenced by the 
thoughts of Philo. Now Philo, liberal as were his philosophical 
views, was a thoroughly faithful Jew. He never for a moment 
forgot his nationality. He was so completely entangled in 
Jewish particularism that he shews no capacity for understand- 
ing the universal prophecies of the Old Testament. His Logos, 
or Worp, so far as he assumes any personal distinctness, is 
essentially and preeminently a Jewish deliverer. Judaism formed 
for Philo the nearer horizon beyond which he hardly cared to 
look. Similarly in this Epistle the writer is so exclusively 
occupied by the relations of the Levitic ritual to Christianity, 
that he does not even glance aside to examine any other point of 
difference between the New Covenant and the Old. What he 
sees in Christianity is simply a perfected Judaism. Mankind is 
to him the %, the ideal Hebrew. Even when he speaks of the 
Incarnation he speaks of it as “a taking hold” not “of humanity” 
but “of the seed of Abraham” (ii. 16). 

In this Epistle then he is writing to Jewish Christians, and he 
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deals exclusively with the topics which were most needful for the 
particular body of Jewish Christians which he had in view. All 
that we know of their circumstances is derived from the contents 
of the letter, They, like the writer himself, had been converted 
by the preaching of Apostles, ratified “by signs, and portents, 
and various powers, and distributions of the Holy Spirit” (ii. 3, 4). 
But some time had elapsed since their conversion (v. 12). Some 
of their original teachers and leaders were already dead (xiii. 7). 
They had meanwhile been subjected to persecutions, severe 
indeed (x. 32—34), but not so severe as to have involved mar- 
tyrdom (xii. 4). But the afflictions to which they had been sub- 
jected, together with the delay of the Lord’s Coming (x. 36, 37), 
had caused a relaxation of their efforts (xii. 12), a sluggishness 
in their spiritual intelligence (vi. 12), a dimming of the bright- 
ness of their early faith (x. 32), a tendency to listen to new doc- 
trines (xiii, 9, 17), a neglect of common worship (x. 25), and a 
tone of spurious independence towards their teachers (xiii. 7, 17, 
24), which were evidently creating the peril of apostasy. Like 
their ancestors of old, the Hebrew Christians were beginning to 
find that the pure spiritual manna palled upon their taste. In 
their painful journey through the wilderness of life they were 
beginning to yearn for the pomp and boast and ease of Jewish 
externalism, just as their fathers had hankered after the melons 
and fleshpots of their Egyptian servitude. They were casting 
backward glances of.regret towards the doomed city which they 
had left (xiii. 12). That the danger was imminent is clear from 
the awful solemnity of the appeals which again and again the 
writer addresses to them (ii. 1—4; iii, 7—19; vi. 4—12; x. 26— 
31; xii. 15—-17), and which, although they are usually placed in 
juxtaposition to words of hope and encouragement (iii. 6, 14; vi. 
11; x. 39; xii. 18—24; &.), must yet be reckoned among the 
sternest passages to be found in the whole New Testament. 

A closer examination of the Epistle may lead us to infer that 
this danger of apostasy—of gradually dragging their anchor and 
drifting away from the rock of Christ (ii. 1)—~—arose from two 
sources; namely—({1) the influence of some one prominent 
member of the community whose tendency to abandon the 
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Christian covenant (iii. 12) was due to unbelief, and whose unbe- 
lief had led to flagrant immorality (xii. 15, 16); and (2) from the 
temptation to listen to the boastful commemoration of the glories 
and privileges of Judaism, and to recoil before the taunt that 
Christians were traitors and renegades, who without any com- 
pensatory advantage had forfeited all right to participate in the 
benefits of the Levitic system and its atoning sacrifices (xiii. 
10, &c.). 

In the communities of Jewish Christians there must have 
been many whose faith and zeal—not kindled by hope, not sup- 
ported by patience, not leavened with absolute sincerity, not 
maintained by a progressive sanctification—tended to wax dim 
and cold, They were disappointed at the delay of Christ’s 
coming, and at the frustration of all their glowing temporal 
hopes. They had failed to see the necessity of suffering as 
an element necessary for the final glorification (ii. 10; v. 9). 
And if such men chanced to meet some unconverted Jew, 
burning with all the patriotism of a zealot, and inflated with 
all the arrogance of a Pharisee, they would be liable to be 
shaken by the appeals and arguments of such a fellow-country- 
man. He would have asked them how they dared to emanci- 
pate themselves from a law spoken by Angels? (ii. 2; Gal. iii. 19). 
He would have reminded them of the heroic grandeur of Moses ; 
of the priestly dignity of Aaron; of the splendour and signi- 
ficance of the Temple Service; of the disgrace incurred by 
ceremonial pollution; of the antiquity and revealed efficacy 
of the Sacrifices; of the right to partake of the sacred offerings ; 
above all, of the grandeur and solemnity of the Great Day 
of Atonement. He would dwell much on the glorious ritual 
when the High Priest passed into the immediate presence of 
God in the Holiest Place, or when “he put on the robe of 
honour and was clothed with the perfection of glory, when he 
went up to the holy altar, and made the garment of holiness 
honourable,” and “the sons of Aaron shouted, and sounded 
the silver trumpets, and made a great noise to be heard for 
a remembrance before the Most High” (Ecclus. 1. 5—16). He 
would have asked-them how they could bear to turn their backs 
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on the splendid history and the splendid hopes of their nation. 
He would have poured scorn upon them for leaving the inspired 
wisdom of Moses and the venerable legislation of Sinai for the 
teaching of a poor crucified Nazarene, whom all the Priests 
and Rulers and Rabbis had rejected. He would have contrasted 
the glorious Deliverer who should break in pieces the nations like 
a potter's vessel with the despised, and crucified, and “accursed” 
Sufferer—for had not Moses said “Cursed of God is every one 
who hangeth on a tree”? (Gal. iii. 13; Deut. xxi. 23)—whom they 
had been so infatuated as to accept for the Promised Messiah, 
and whose promises such a Jewish scoffer would have put upon 
a par with the exploded allurements of a Judas or a Theudas. 

We know that St Paul was charged—charged even by Chris- 
tians who had been converted from Judaism—with “apostasy 
from Moses” (Acts xxi. 21). So deep indeed was this feeling 
that, according to Eusebius, the Ebionites rejected all his Epi- 
stles on the ground that he was “an apostate from the Law.” 
Such taunts could not move St Paul, but they would be deeply: 
and keenly felt by wavering converts exposed to the fierce flame 
of Jewish hatred and persecution at an epoch when there arose 
among their countrymen throughout the world a recrudescence 
of Messianic excitement and rebellious zeal, The object of this 
. Epistle was to shew that what the Jews called “apostasy from 
Moses” was demanded by faithfulness to Christ, and that 
apostasy from Christ to Moses was not only an inexcusable 
blindness but an all-but-unpardonable crime. 

If such were the dangerous influences to which the Hebrew 
community here addressed was exposed, it would be impossible 
to imagine any better method of removing their perplexities, 
and dissipating the mirage of false argument by which they were 
being deceived, than that adopted by the writer of this Epistle. 
It was his object to demonstrate once for all the inferiority of 
Judaism to Christianity; but although that theme had already 
been handled with consummate power by the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, alike (1) the arguments and (2) the method of this 
Epistle differ from those adopted in St Paul’s Epistles to 
the Galatians and the Romans. 
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(1) The arguments of the Epistle are different. In the Epistles 
to the Galatians and the Romans St Paul, with the sledge- 
hammer force of his direct and impassioned dialectics, had 
shattered all possibility of trusting in legal prescriptions, and 
demonstrated that the Law was no longer obligatory upon 
Gentiles. He had shewn that the distinction between clean 
and unclean meats was to the enlightened conscience a matter 
of indifference; that circumcision was now nothing better than 
a physical mutilation; that the Levitic system was composed of 
dobevn cal rroyxa orotyeia (Gal. iv. 9); that ceremonialism was a 
yoke with which the free converted Gentile had nothing to do; 
that we are saved by faith and not by works; that the Law was 
@ dispensation of wrath and menace, introduced roy rapaBacewv 
xapw (Gal. iii. 19; Rom. v. 20); that so far from being (as all 
the Rabbis asserted) the one thing on account of which the 
Universe had been created, the Mosaic Code only possessed 
a transitory, subordinate, and intermediate character, coming 
in (as it were in a secondary way) between the Promise to 
Abraham and the fulfilment of that promise in the Gospel of 
Christ. To St Paul therefore the whole treatment of the 
question was necessarily and essentially polemical; and in the 
course of these polemics he had again and again used ex- 
pressions which, however unavoidable and salutary, could not 
fail to be otherwise than deeply wounding to the inflamed 
susceptibilities of the Jews at that epoch. There was scarcely 
an expression which he had applied to the observance of the 
Mosaic law which would not sound, to a Jewish ear, depre- 
ciative or even contemptuous. No Jew who had rejected the 
Lord of Glory, and wilfully closed his reason against the force 
of conviction, would have been able to read those Epistles of St 
Paul without something like a transport of fury and indignation. 
They would declare that pushed to their logical consequences, 
such views could only lead (as in fact, when extravagantly per- 
verted, they did lead) to Antinomian Gnosticism. It was, 
indeed, the reaction against Pauline freedom which tended 
to confirm Jewish Christians in those Ebionite tendencies which 
found expression a century later in the Pscudo-Clementine 
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writings. Those writings still breathe a spirit of bitter hatred 
against St Paul, and are “the literary memorial of a manoeuvre 
which had for its aim the absorption of the Roman Church into 
Judaeo-Christianity?.” 

Now the arguments of the Epistle to the Hebrews turn on 
another set of considerations. They were urged from a different 
point of view. They do not lead the writer, except in the most in- 
cidental and the least wounding manner, to use expressions which 
would have shocked the prejudices of his unconverted countrymen. 
He does not touch on the once-burning question of Circumcision. 
It is only towards the close of his Epistle (xiii. 9) that he has 
occasion to allude, even incidentally, to the distinction of meats. 
His subject does not require him to enter upon the controversy 
as to the degree to which Gentile proselytes were obliged to ob- 
serve the Mosaic Law. He is nowhere compelled to break down 
the bristling hedge of Jewish exclusiveness?, If he proves the 
boundless superiority of the New Covenant he does not do this 
at the expense of the majesty of the Old. To him the richer 
privileges of Christianity are the developed germ of the Mosaic 
Dispensation, and he only contemplates them in their relation 
to the Jews. He was able to soothe the rankling pride of an 
offended Levitism by recognising Levitism as an essential link 
in an unbroken continuity. The difference between the Law and 
the Gospel in the controversial theology of St Paul was the dif- 
ference of an absolute antithesis. In this Epistle the difference 
is not of kind but of degree. The difference of degree was indeed 
transcendent, but still it represented a progress and an evolu- 
tion. His letter is therefore, as Baur says, “a thoroughly original 
attempt to establish the main results of St Paul’s teaching upon 
new presuppositions and in an entirely independent way.” 

All these advantages, which enabled him to conduct with 
so little antagonism his decisive anti-Judaic controversy, arose 

1 §t Paul is characterised in the Clementines as ‘the enemy,” 
and is surreptitiously compared to Simon Magus. There are also 
secret attacks upon him in the Talmudic writings. (See my Life of 
St Paul, 1. 677.) 


* The famous and 3°D which it was the special pride and object 
of the Rabbis of every school to render as impenetrable as possible, 
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from the point of view at which he was able to place himself. 
His Alexandrian training, his Jewish sympathies, the nature 
of his immediate argument, led him to see in Judaism not 
so much A CODE OF LAWS a8 & SYSTEM OF WORSHIP. The fact 
that the Jews who were trying to pervert his Christian con- 
verts had evidently contrasted the humility and the sufferings of 
Christ with the sacerdotal magnificence of the Jewish hierarchs, 
enabled him to seize on PRizstHooD and SacriFIcE rather than 
on Levitic ordinances as the central point of his treatment. Hence 
his whole reasoning turns on a different pivot from that of St 
Paul. The main thing which he has to shew is that Christianity 
is the perfect fulfilment of a Type. It is therefore not only need- 
less for him to disparage the Type, but he can even extol its 
grandeur and beauty as a type. The antitheses of St Paul’s con- 
troversy are of necessity far more sharp and hard. To St Paul 
the contrast between the Law and the Gospel was a contrast 
between an awful menace and a free deliverance; between 
the threat of inevitable death and the gift of Eternal life. 
To St Paul the Law was an ended servitude, a superfluous 
discipline, a broken fetter, a torn and cancelled bond (Rom. 
viii. 2; Gal. iii. 24, 25; iv. 9, 25; Col. ii. 14, &.): to this writer 
the Mosaic system, of which the Law was only a part, was a 
scaffolding—once essential, though now needless; a symbol once 
significant, though now obsolete. To St Paul the essence of 
the Old Dispensation was summed up in the words “He that 
doeth them shall live by them,” which, taken alone, involved 
the exceptionless and pitiless conclusion “since none have ever 
perfectly obeyed them, all shall perish by them”: to this 
writer the essence of Mosaism was the direction which bade 
Moses to “make all things after the pattern shewed him in the 
Mount” (Heb. viii. 5), Hence the contrast between Judaism 
and Christianity was not, in the view of this writer, a contrast 
between Sin and Mercy, between Curse and Blessing, between 
Slavery and Freedom, but a contrast almost exclusively (so far 
as the direct argument was concerned) between Type and Anti- 
type, between outline and image, between shadow and substance, 
between indication and reality. Thus St Paul’s argument may 
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be described as mainly ethical, and this writer’s as mainly meta- 
physical, The Alexandrian philosophy with which he was 
familiar had led him to hold that the reality and value of every 
material thing and of every outward system depended on the 
nearness with which it approximated to a Prae-existent ideal. © 
The seen world, the world of phenomena, is but a faint adumbra- 
~ tion of the unseen world, the world of Voumena, the world of 
Ideas and of Archetypes (see infra v. § 4). 

(2) From this different line of his argument rises the complete 
difference of his method. The attitude which St Paul was forced to 
adopt was not, and could not be, conciliatory. At the beginning 
of the warfare between Judaism and Christianity the battle had to 
be internecine till the victory had declared itself on one side or the 
other. It was as impossible for St Paul to dwell on the grandeur 
and significance of the Judaic system as it would have been for 
Luther to write glowing descriptions of the services rendered to 
humanity by the Mediaeval Papacy. It was not until Luther 
had published his De captivitate Babylonica that Protestant 
writers, secure in their own position, might without danger dwell 
on the good as well as on the evil deeds which the Popes have 
done. Similarly, until St Paul had written his two great contro- 
versial Epistles, a Jewish Christian could hardly speak freely of 
the positive value and greatness of the Levitic Law. A Jew, 
reading for the first time the Epistle to the Hebrews, would be 
favourably impressed with the evident love and sympathy which 
the writer displays towards the Tabernacle, its ministers, and its 
ritual. He would without difficulty concede the position that 
these were typical. He would thus be led, insensibly and with- 
out offence, into a consideration of the argument that these 
symbols found in Christ their predestined and final fulfilment 
(x. 1} When he had been taught, by a method of Scriptural 
application with which he was familiar, that a transference of the 
Priesthood had always been contemplated, he would be prepared 
to consider the Melchisedek Priesthood of Christ. When he 
saw that a transference of the Priesthood involved of necessity a 
transference of the Law (vii. 11, 12), he would be less indignant 
when he was at last confronted with such an expression as the 
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annulment of the Law (vii. 18). The expressions ultimately 
applied to the Law are as strongly depreciatory as any in St 
Paul. The writer speaks of its “weakness and unprofitableness” 
(vii. 18); describes it as consisting in “carnal ordinances”; and 
declares that its most solemn sacrifices were utterly and neces- 
sarily inefficacious (ix. 13; x. 4). But the condemnation is relative 
rather than absolute, and the reader is not led to this point until 
he has seen that the legal institutions only shrink into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with the finality and transcendent supre- 
macy of the dispensation of which they were (after all) the 
appointed type. 

The method adopted added therefore greatly to the inherent 
effectiveness of the line of controversy. It involved an Irony of 
the most finished kind, and in the original sense of the word. 
There was nothing biting and malicious in the irony, but it re- 
sembled the method often adopted by Socrates. Socrates was 
accustomed to put forward the argument of an opponent, to treat 
it with the profoundest deference, to discuss it with the most 
respectful seriousness, and all the while to rob it step by step of 
all its apparent validity, until it was left to collapse under the 
weight of inferences which it undeniably involved. In this 
Epistle, though with none of the dialectical devices of the great 
Athenian, we are led by a somewhat similar method to a very 
similar result. We see all the antiquity and glory of Mosaism. 
The Tabernacle rises before us in its splendour and beauty. We 
see the Ark and the Cherubim, and Aaron’s rod that budded, 
and the golden pot of manna, and the wreaths of fragrant in- 
cense. We see the Levites in their white ephods busy with the 
sacrificial victims. We watch the High Priest as he passes with . 
the blood of bulls and goats through the sanctuary into the 
Holiest Place. We see him come forth in his “golden apparel” 
and stand before the people with the jewelled Urim on his 


1 There is a striking difference between the writer and St Paul in 
this. The writer goes back to the patriarchal age to shew the priority 
and superiority of its Priesthood, but does not allude to St Paul’s 
argument founded on the priority and superiority of its General 
Covenant. . 
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breast. And while the whole process of the solemn and gorgeous 
ritual is indicated with loving sympathy, suddenly, as with one 
wave of the wand, the Tabernacle, its Sacrifices, its Ritual, and 
its Priesthood seem to have been reduced to a shadow and a 
nullity, and we recognise the Lord Jesus Christ far above all 
Mediators and all Priests, and the sole means of perfect, confi- 
dent, and universal access to the Inmost Sanctuary of God’s 
Presence! We have, all the while, been led to recognise that, 
by faith in Christ, the Christian, not the Jew, stands forth as the 
true representative of the old traditions, the child of the glorious 
forefathers, the predestined heir of the Eternal Realities. 

And thus the Epistle was equally effective both for Jews and 
Christians. The Jew, without one violent wrench of his prejudices, 
without one rude shock to his lifelong convictions, was drawn 
along gently, considerately, skilfully, as by a golden chain of fine 
rhetoric and irresistible reasoning, to see that the New Dispensa- 
tion was but the glorious fulfilment, not the ruinous overthrow, 
of the Old. The Jewish Christian, so far from being robbed of 
a single privilege of Judaism, is taught that he may enjoy those 
privileges in their very richest significance. So far from being 
compelled to abandon the viaticum of good examples which had 
been the glory of his nation’s history, he may feed upon those 
examples with a deeper sympathy: and so far from losing his 
beneficial participation in Temples and Sacrifices, he is admitted 
by the blood of the only perfect Sacrifice into the inmost and 
the eternal Sanctuary of which the Temple of his nation was 
but a dim and perishable sign. Thus, as Canon Westcott has 
illustrated, the central conception of Christ in this Epistle 
is that of Christus Consummator, “Christ the Fulfiller 1.” 

The Epistle falls into two divisions :—I., chiefly Didactic (i.— 
x. 18); II., chiefly Hortative (x. 18—xiii. 25). 

The general analysis of the Epistle is as follows: 

It was the constant boast of the Jews that their Law was 
given by Angel-ministers (Acts vii. 53; Ps. lxviii. 17), and on 


1 This thought also is found in St Paul. Eph. i. 10 dvaxepadaw- 
cacbas Ta wdvTa dv TY Xpiory. 
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this ground, as well as on the historic grandeur of Moses, Aaron, 
and Joshua, they claimed for it a superiority over every other 
dispensation. The writer, therefore, after laying down his mag- 
nificent thesis that the Gospel is God’s full and final Revelation 
to man (i. 1—4), proceeds to compare the Old and the New 
Covenants under the double aspects of (I) their ministering agents 
(i.—viii.), and (II) their advantageous results (ix.—x. 18). 


I. CHRIST SUPERIOR TO THE MEDIATORS OF THE OLD Covr- 
NANT (I.—VIII.). 


a. The infinite superiority of Jesus to the Angels is first 
demonstrated by a method of Scriptural illustration of which 
the validity was fully recognised by all Jewish interpreters (i. 
5—14). After a word of warning exhortation (ii. 1—4) he shews 
that this superiority is not diminished but rather enhanced by 
the temporary humiliation which was the voluntary and pre- 
destined means whereby alone He could accomplish His redemp- 
tive work (ii. 5—18). 

8. And since the Jews placed their eeuiienee in the mighty 
names of Moses and of Joshua, he proceeds to shew that Christ 
is above Moses by His very nature and office (iii. 1—6). Then 
after another earnest appeal (iii. 7—19) he proves more inci- 
dentally that Christ was above Joshua, in that He led His people 
into that true, final, and Sabbatic rest of which, as he proves 
from Scripture, the rest of Canaan was but a poor and imperfect 
type (iv. 1—10). 

y. But since he regards the Priesthood rather than the Law 
as the central point of the Mosaic dispensation, he now enters 
on the subject which is the most prominent in his thoughts, and 
to which he has already twice alluded (ii. 17; iii. 1), that Curis? 
Is ouR Hic Prixzst, and that His High Priesthood, as an 
Eternal Priesthood after the order of Melchisedek, is superior to 
that of the Aaronic High Priests. The development of this topic 
occupies nearly six chapters (v. 1—x. 18). 

He first lays down the two qualifications for every High 
Priest, (1) that he must be able to sympathise with those for 
whom he ministers (v. 1—3), and (2) that he must not be self- 
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called, but appointed by God (v. 4): both of which ae 
Christ possessed (v. 5—10). 

But it is a characteristic of his style, and it furthered his main 
purpose, to mingle solemn passages of warning, exhortation, 
and encouragement with his line of demonstration. Here, there- 
fore, he pauses on the threshold of his chief argument, to com- 
plain of their spiritual dulness and backwardness (v. 11—14); 
to urge them to more earnest endeavours after Christian progress 
(vi. 1—3); to warn them of the awful danger and hopelessness of 
wilful apostasy (4—8); to encourage them by an expression of 
hope founded on their Christian beneficence (9—10); and to stir | 
them to increased zeal (11, 12) by the thought of the immutable 
certainty of God’s oathbound promises (13—18), which are still 
further assured to us by the Melchisedek Priesthood of Christ 
our Forerunner within the Veil (19, 20). 

Reverting thus to the comparison of Christ’s Priesthood with 
the Levitic Priesthood (to which he had already alluded in v. 
6, 10), he shews that the High Priesthood of Christ, being “after 
the order of Melchisedek,” was superior to that of Aaron, 

1, Because it is eternal not transient (vii. 1—3). 

2. Because even Abraham paid tithes to Melchisedek (4—6). 

3. Because Melchisedek blessed Abraham (7). 

4, Because the Levitic Priests die, while Melchisedek stands 
as the type of an undying Priesthood (8). 

5. Because even Levi may be said to have paid tithes to 
Melchisedek in the person of his ancestor Abraham (9, 10). 

6. Because David’s reference to Melchisedek shews the con- 
templated transference of the Priesthood, and therefore of the 
Law (11, 12). This is confirmed by the fact that Christ was of 
the tribe of Judah, not of Levi (13, 14). The Melchisedek Priest- 
hood, being eternal, could not be connected with a Law which, 
being weak and profitless, perfected nothing (15—19). 

7 Because the Melchisedek Priesthood was founded by an 
oath (20—22). 

8. Because (as before) the Levitic priests die, but Crist, the 
antitype of Melchisedek, abideth for ever (23—25). 
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II. Tor New CovENANT BETTER THAN THE OLD. 

Having thus compared the two orders of Priesthood, he pauses 
for a moment to dwell on the eternal fitness of Christ’s Priest- 
hood to fulfil the conditions which the needs of humanity require 
(26—28). Into this passage, in his usual skilful manner, he 
introduces the comparison of the two forms of sacerdotal ministry 
which he develops in the next three chapters (viii. 1—x. 18). 

a. For the Tabernacle served by the Levitic Priests is— 
even on their great Day of Atonement—only the shadow of an 
eternal reality (viii. 1—6). The eternal reality is the New Cove- 
- nant, which had been promised by Jeremiah, in which the Law 
should be written on men’s hearts, and in which all should know 
the Lord; and the very fact that a new covenant had been 
promised implies the annulment of the old (viii. 7—13). 

B. The Old Tabernacle was glorious and symbolic (ix. 1—5), 
yet even the High Priest, on the greatest day of its ritual, could 
only enter once a year into its inmost shrine, and that only with 
the imperfect and symbolic offerings of a burdensome exter- 
nalism (6—10). But Christ, the Eternal High Priest, entered 
into the Ideal Archetype of the Heavenly tabernacle (11) with 
His own blood, once for all; and for ever (12, 13) offered Him- 
self as a voluntary and sinless offering, eternally efficacious to 
purge the conscience from dead works (14); and so by His 
death became the mediator of a new and final covenant, and 
secured for us the eternal inheritance (14, 15). For a “Cove- 
nant” may also be regarded as a “ Testament,” and that involves 
the fact of a Death (16, 17). So that just as the Old Covenant 
was inaugurated by the sprinkling of purifying blood over its 
Tabernacle, its ministers, its book, its people, and the furniture 
of its service, in order to secure the remission of transgressions 
(18—22), the heavenly archetype of these things, into which 
Christ entered, needed also to be sprinkled with the blood of 
that better sacrifice (23) which has provided for us, once for all, 
an all-sufficient expiation (24—28). Then, in one grand finale, 
in which he gathers the scattered elements of his demonstration 
into a powerful summary, he speaks of the impotence of the 
Levitic sacrifices to perfect those who offered them—an impotence 
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attested by their constant repetition (x. 1—4)—and contrasts 
them with that perfect obedience whereby (as illustrated in 
Ps. xl. 6, 7) Christ had annulled those sacrifices (5—9). Christ 
sanctified us for ever by His offered body (10). He did not 
offer incessant and invalid offerings like the Levitic Priests 
(11), but one perfect and perfecting sacrifice, as a preliminary to 
His eternal exaltation (12—14), in accordance with the prophecy 
of Jeremiah (xxxi. 33, 34), to which the writer had already re- 
ferred (15—18). 

III. The remainder of the Epistle (x. 19—xiii. 17) is mainly 
hortatory. 

He has made good his opening thesis that God “in the end of 
these days has spoken unto us by His Son.” This he has done by 
shewing Christ’s superiority to Angels (i. 5—ii. 16) and to Moses 
and Joshua (iii. 1—iv. 16); His qualifications for High Priesthood 
(v. 1—10); the superiority of His Melchisedek Priesthood over 
that of Aaron (vii. 1—28); and the superiority of the ordinances 
of His New Covenant over those of the Old (viii. 1—x. 15). He 
has thus set forth to the wavering Hebrew Christians, with many 
an interwoven appeal, incontrovertible reasons why they should 
not abandon the better for the worse, the complete for the im- 
perfect, the valid for the inefficacious, the Archetype for the 
copy, the Eternal for the transient. It only remains for him to 
apply his arguments by final exhortations. This he does by one 
more solemn strain of warning and encouragement (x. 19—39), 
which leads him into a magnificent historic illustration of the 
nature of faith as manifested by works (xi.). This served to 
shew the Jewish Christians, that, so far from being compelled to 
abandon the mighty memories of their past history, they were 
themselves the true heirs and the nearest representatives of 
that history, so that their unconverted brethren rather than 
themselves were aliens from the Commonwealth of Israel and 
strangers from the Covenants of promise. The Epistle closcs 
with fervent exhortations to moral steadfastness and a holy 
Christian walk in spite of trial and persecution (xii. 1—14). 
This is followed by a warning founded on the great contrast 
which he has developed between the Old and New Covenants 
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(15—29). He gives them special directions to be loving, hospi- 
table, sympathetic, pure, contented, and gratefully recognizant of 
their departed teachers (xiii. 1—9). Then with one more glance 
at the difference between the New and the Old Dispensations 
(10—15), he adds a few more affectionate exhortations (16—19), 
and ends with brief messages and blessings (28—25). 

We see then that the whole Epistle forms an argument a 
minort ad majus. If Judaism had its own privileges, how great, 
a fortiori, must be the privileges of the Gospel! Hence the 
constant recurrence of such expressions as “a better hope” (vii. 
19); “a better covenant” (vii. 22); “a more excellent ministry” 
(viii. 6); “a better and more perfect Tabernacle” (ix. 11); “better 
sacrifices” (ix. 23); “better promises” (viii. 6). It may almost 
be said that the words “by how much more” (ix. 14; rovovrw 
xpeirrov...oo@ i. 4, xa& door, Vii. 20, da@, Viil. 6, wéog, x. 29) with 
the words xpeicawy, Stahopwrepos, reXec@repos are the keynotes of 
the entire treatment. It was a style of argument of which the 
Jews had often studied the validity; for the first of the seven 
famous Middoth or “rules of interpretation” elaborated by the 
great Rabbi Hillel was called “Light and Heavy” (1M) bp), 
which is nothing but the deduction of the greater from the less; 
a mode of argument which our Lord Himself had used, on more 
than one occasion, in His controversies with the Pharisees 
(Matt. x. 29). 

We know nothing of the effects produced by the Epistle upon 
the particular community of Christians to which it was addressed ; 
but we feel that if they could retrograde into Judaism after 
meditating on these arguments their apostasy must indeed have 
been of that moral and willing character for which; humanly 
speaking, there was little hope. 
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CHAPTER II. 


WHERE WAS THE EPISTLE WRITTEN? AND TO WHOM? 


1. Ubi? Where was the letter written ? 

The question cannot be answered. The only possible clue to 
any answer lies in the words “they of Italy salute you” (xiii. 24). 
But this furnishes us with no real clue. Ol do ris "IraXias means 
simply “the Italians.” The salutation might be sent from any 
city in the world in which there were Jewish Christians, or even 
Gentile converts, whose home was or once had been in Italy. 
It is however a little strange that many, both in ancient and 
modern times, should have assumed from this passage that the 
letter was written in Italy!, There would indeed be nothing 
against this in the use of the preposition ano, but if the letter 
were written from Rome or Italy it would be strange to say 
“those of Italy salute you.” If I wrote from Paris or Vienna 
to an English friend in Russia or elsewhere I might naturally 
say “our English friends salute you,” but hardly if I wrote from 
London or any town in England, Nothing in the way of reason- 
able conjecture can be deduced from a reference so absolutely 
vague. Nor again can we found any conclusion on the fact that 
Timothy was known to these Hebrew Christians. There was a 
constant intercourse by letters and messengers between the small 
and suffering communities of early Christians, and Timothy was 
probably known by name to every Church in Proconsular Asia, 
in Palestine, in Greece, in Italy, and in the islands and along the 
shores of the entire Mediterranean. 

2. To whom was this Epistle written ? 

We have seen that the writer evidently had some one com- 
munity in view. This is proved by the specific character of his 
messages and admonitions. Even if the last four verses were a 


1 This conclusion, which seems to me quite untenable, has deen 
adopted by Mr Rendall. 
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special postscript to some particular Church we should draw the 
same conclusion. We must therefore reject the supposition of 
Euthalius and others that it was addressed “‘to all the converted 
Hebrews of the Circumcision”—“les Judéo-chrétiens en général 
considérés au point de vue théorique” (Reuss). Where then did 
these Hebrew Christians reside? To what city was the letter 
originally sent? The genuine superscription gives us no help, 
for it is simply “To the Hebrews.” 

a. The general tradition, originated by some of the Greek 
fathers (e.g. Chrysostom and Theodoret), assumes that the letter 
was addressed to the Palestinian Jews, and specially to the Church 
of JERUSALEM. This was partly deduced from the erroneous 
notion that the members of the Mother Church were exclusively 
designated by the title of “the saints.” Ebrard supposes that it 
was written to encourage Christian neophytes at Jerusalem, who 
were rendered anxious by being excluded from the Temple 
worship and from participation in the sacrifices, No doubt this 
supposition would suit such expressions as those in xiii. 10, 13, 
and much of the Epistle would have had a deep interest for 
those who were daily witnesses of, and possibly even worshippers 
in, the services of the Temple. Yet the opinion is untenable. 
The Judaists of Palestine would be little likely to welcome the 
letter of a Hellenist, who apparently knew no Hebrew, and who 
only quotes the Septuagint even when it differs from the sacred 
text (e.g. 1. 6; x. 5); nor would they feel any special interest in a 
half-Gentile convert like Timothy. Further, it would hardly be 
true of them that “they had not yet resisted unto blood” (xii. 4). 
Again, they were little likely to have forgotten their dead leaders 
(xiii. 7); they had received the Gospel first-hand, not second- 
hand; and many of them may even have heard the Gospel 
from the Lord Himself (i. 3). Nor were they in a position to 
minister to the saints (vi. 10), since they were themselves 
plunged in the deepest poverty. Least of all is it probable that 
an Alexandrian Hellenist, who in all main points agreed with 
one so little acceptable to the Palestinian Judaists as was St 
Paul, would have ventured not only to address them in a tone of 
authority, but even to reproach these Churches of the earliest 
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Saints in words of severe rebuke for their ignorance and childish- 
ness (v. 11—14). 

8. The Church of CorintH is perhaps excluded by ii. 3, 
which seems to refer to some community founded by one of the 
original Twelve Apostles. . 

y- That the letter was addressed to the Church of ALEXAN- 
DRIA is by no means improbable. It has been supposed that 
there is an allusion to this Epistle in the Muratorian Canon 
under the name of “an Epistle to the Alexandrians”; and in the 
Manuscript D is a reading (€v r7 marpid:) in Acts xviii. 25, which 
implies that Apollos, the probable writer of the Epistle, had been 
converted to Christianity in Alexandria, This opinion, with the 
modification that it was addressed to Jewish Christian ascetics in 
Alexandria (Dr Plumptre), or to a section only of the Alexandrian 
Church (Hilgenfeld), has been widely accepted by modern critics. 
There are however several objections to this view. (1) The 
Church of Alexandria is believed to have been founded by St 
Mark, and not by one of the Twelve. (2) Alexandria was a Church 
with which neither St Paul nor Timothy had any direct con- 
nexion. (3) The Epistle is not heard of in the Alexandrian 
Church till nearly a century later. (4) The authorship of the 
Epistle was not certainly known in the school of Alexandria, 
which indeed did more than any other school to originate the 
mistaken impression that it was written by St Paul. 

8. Some critics have supposed that it was addressed to the 
Jewish-Christian community at Rome. The suggestion suits the 
references in ii. 3; xiii. 7, 9; x. 32. It also suits the fact that — 
the writer seems to have been acquainted with the Epistle to the 
Romans (see x. 30; xi. 1—6, 9—20), and that the Roman Church 
was from the first aware that the Epistle was not written by 
St Paul. But this view is excluded by the very probable con- 
jecture that Timothy had been imprisoned at Rome during his 
last visit to St Paul (xiii. 23); by the silence of St Clement of 
Rome as to the author; by the absence of any trace that Apollos 
had ever visited Rome; by the fact that the persecutions to 
which allusion is made had, for some time, expended their 
severity (x. 32); as well as by the certainty that the Church 
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of Rome, more than any other, had been deluged with the blood 
of martyrdom (xii. 4); and by the absence of all allusion to the 
Church of the Gentiles. 

e. Mr Rendall (Hebrews, p. xvii.) argues that it was addressed 
to some Church of Jewish converts in Syria. There is nothing 
impossible in the suggestion, but neither is there any argument 
which makes it specially probable. It is not certain that the 
title mpos ‘EBpaiovs was given by the writer, and, even if it were, 
the title (as we have seen) was applied in its wider sense to 
Jewish converts, whether they spoke Aramaic or not; and this 
letter was certainly written in Greek and to Greek-speaking 
Jews. Jewish converts, wherever found, would be liable to the 
seductive fascination exercised by the representatives of their 
old and deeply-venerated religion; and this would be specially 
the case in days of despondency and threatened persecution. 

¢. Other isolated conjectures—as that it was addressed to 
Ravenna (Ewald), or Jamnia (Willib. Grimm), or Antioch (Hof- 
mann)—may be passed over; but it may be worth considering 
whether it was not addressed to the Jewish Christians at EPHE- 
sus. They must have been a numerous and important body, 
and both Apollos and Timothy had laboured among them. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE DATE, 


Quando? The date at which the Epistle was written cannot 
be fixed with precision. The writer speaks as if Christianity 
had long been preached (v. 12; x. 32). Episcopacy has not yet 
been established, for the writer only speaks of the Church rulers 
as ol ryoupevor. All that we can say is that it was certainly 
written before the Fall of Jerusalem, 4a.p. 70. This conclusion 
is not mainly founded on the use of the present tense in 
speaking of the Temple services (ix. 6, 7; x. 1, &.), because 
this might conceivably be due to the same figure of speech 
which accounts for the use of the present tense in speaking of 
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the Jewish ministrations in Josephus, Clemens Romanus, Justin 
Martyr, and even in the Talmud. It is founded on the whole 
scope of the argument. No one who was capable of writing the 
Epistle to the Hebrews at all (there being no question of pseud- 
onymity in this instance) could possibly have foregone all men- 
tion of the tremendous corroboration—nay, the absolutely demon- 
strative force—which had been added to his arguments by the 
work of God in History. The destruction of Jerusalem came as 
a Divine comment on all the truths which are here set forth. 
While it in no way derogates from the permanent value of the 
Epistle as a possession for all time, it would have rendered 
superfluous its immediate aim and object. The seductions of 
Judaism, the temptation to apostatise to the Mosaic system, 
were done away with by that awful Advent which for ever closed 
the era of the Old Dispensation. We therefore infer that the 
Epistle was written when Timothy was (apparently) liberated 
from prison, soon after the martyrdom of St Paul, about the 
close of a.D. 67 or the beginning of a.p. 68. If so the state 
of things in Palestine was as follows. The Jewish war had 
already been begun by the general revolt of the Jews, which 
by its earlier successes perhaps restored wild hopes of the 
restoration of Judaism in all its independence. Agrippa IL 
had been driven out of Jerusalem; Eleazar son of the High 
Priest Ananus had persuaded the Jews to reject all the offerings 
of Pagans and to discontinue the sacrifices for the Emperor. 
The Castle of Antonia had been attacked and its Roman garrison 
put to the sword. The Jews, exasperated by Florus’s massacre 
of their compatriots at Caesarea, had retaliated on the Gentiles 
in many cities. The Roman general Cestius had received at 
the hands of the Jews a signal defeat at Bethhoron. Josephus 
had collected an army of 100,000 men. Vespasian had appeared 
in Galilee, and the Holy City was in the hands of the Zealots. 
But two years more were to elapse before the occurrence of 
that Advent, that Return of Christ to judge the world, which is 
recognisable in all the vast interventions of Divine Providence in 
the History of the World, but was never so clearly to be recognised 
as in the retributive collapse and final crashing fall of Judaism 
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as an even possible religion. When the New, Eternal, Spiritual 
Temple of Christianity had been reared into a visible and solid 
superstructure, the ancient scaffolding by which it was partially 
concealed fell suddenly,—and great was the fall of it. To 
waverers who were tempted to abandon their high calling of 
God, the awful historic abrogation of the Mosaic Dispensation 
would come as a Divine confirmation of the arguments of this 
Epistle adequate to decide the controversy for ever. To those 
who apostatised in spite of the warning and argument which 
was here addressed to them, the Fall of Jerusalem would come 
as a peal of doom. 


CHAPTER IV. 


STYLE AND CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. THE notion that the Epistle was a translation from the 
Hebrew is found in Clement of Alexandria, and is repeated 
by Eusebius, Jerome, Theodoret, and by many others down to 
recent times. It seoms to have originated in the attempt to 
account for the marked differences of style which separate it 
from the writings of St Paul. But this conjecture is wholly 
devoid of probability. Clement couples it with the sugges- 
tion that it was translated by St Luke, because the style has 
some points of resemblance to that of the Acts of the Apostles, 
But St Luke (as we shall see) cannot have been the author, 
and the notion that it was written in Aramaic is now gene- 
rally abandoned. No writing of antiquity shews fewer traces 
of being a translation, The Greek is eminently original and 
eminently polished. It abounds in paronomasiae (plays on 
words, i. 1; ii. 8; v. 143 vii. 3, 19, 22, 23, 24; vill. 7, 8; ix. 28; 
x. 29, 34—38, 39; xi. 27; xiii. 14, &c.), It is full of phrases, and 
turns of idiom, which could scarcely be rendered in Hebrew 
at all, or only by the help of -cumbrous periphrases. The nume- 
rous quotations which it contains are taken not from the He- 
brew but from the LXX., and the argument is sometimes built 
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on cxpressions in which the LXX. differs from the original (i. 6, 
7; 1.7; x. 5). It touches in one passage (ix. 15) on the Greek 
meaning of the word d:a6yjxn, “a testament,” which has no equi- 
valent in the Hebrew Berith, “a covenant!.” The hypothesis 
that the Epistle was not originally written in Greek violates 
every canon of literary probability. 

2. The style of the Epistle attracted notice even in the ear- 
liest times. It is as different as possible from the style of St 
Paul. “Omnibus notis dissidet” said the great scholar Erasmus. 
More than a thousand years ago Origen remarked that it is 
written in better and more periodic Greek. In its rhythm and 
balance it has been described as “elaborately and faultlessly 
rhetorical.” The style of St Paul, whenever his emotions are 
deeply stirred, is indeed eloquent, but with a fervid, spontane- 
ous, impassioned eloquence, which never pauses to round a 
period or to select a sonorous expression. He constantly min- 
gles two constructions; digresses into personal allusions; does 
not hesitate to use the roughest terms; goes off at a word; 
and leaves sentences unfinished. He writes like a man who 
thought in Aramaic while he expressed himself in Greek. The 
style of this writer bears the stamp of a wholly different in- 
dividuality. He writes impersonally while St Paul is always 
intensely personal. He writes like a man of genius who is 
thinking in Greek as well as writing in it, He builds up his 
paragraphs on a wholly different model. He delights in the 
most majestic amplifications, in the most effective collocation of 
words, in the musical euphony of compound terms (see i. 3; 
Viii. 1; xii. 2, &c.)2, He is never ungrammatical, never irregular, 


1 Heb. ix. 16. Calvin says with his usual strong sense, * Acadjxn 
ambiguam apud Graecos significationem habet; berith autem Hebraeis 
non nisi foedus significat; haec una ratio sani judicii hominibus 
sufficiet ad probandum quod dixi, Graeco sermone scriptam fuisse 
epistolam.” 

2 He uses the following compounds and other words which occur in 
no other New Testament writer. odvuepds, rodurpbrws, rpocoxdifar, 
caBBariwpds, Terpaxntopévos, Sucepuhvevros, perpomadeiv, dxardduros, 
ayeveaddynros, aluarexxuola, évxawifew, cuvnaxovxeicbat, payrasbpuevos, 
rupravifew, uscbamrodoclia, dd\vowreA}s, eOweplrraros, and a few more. 
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never personal; he never struggles for expression; he never 
loses himself in a parenthesis; he is never hurried into an 
unfinished clause. He has less of burning passion, and more of 
conscious literary self-control. As I have said elsewhere, the 
movement of this writer resembles that of an Oriental Sheykh 
with his robes of honour wrapped around him; the movement of 
St Paul is that of an athlete girded for the race. The eloquence 
of this writer, even when it is at its most majestic volume, 
resembles the flow of a river; the rhetoric of St Paul is like the 
rush of a mountain-torrent amid opposing rocks. 

3. The writer quotes differently from St Paul. St Paul often 
reverts to the original Hebrew, and when he uses the LXX. 
his quotations agree, for the most part, with the Vatican 
Manuscript. This writer (as I have already observed) follows. 
the LXX. even when it differs from the Hebrew, and his cita- 
tions usually agree with the Alexandrian Manuscript. St Paul 
introduces his references to the Old Testament by some such 
formula as xabas yéypanrat or Aéyer } ypaghyn (Rom. i. 17; ix. 17), 
whereas this writer adopts the Rabbinic and Alexandrian ex- 
pressions, ele, Aéyes (i. 5, 6; vV. 6; Vii. 13), efpnxev (iv. 3); 
Scepaprvpard mov ris A€éyo (ii. 6); nabds A€yes TO Tvevpa TO dytoy 
or paprupe: (iii. 7; x. 15; vii. 17)—forms which are not used by 
St Paul, and of which the form and the conception are due 
to Philo (Quis rer. div. haer. § 52; De Monarch. i. 9 &c.). 

4. Again, he constructs his sentences differently, and com- 
bines them by different connecting particles (see in the original 
ii. 16 to iii. 16, &c.) ; and has at least six special peculiarities of 
style not found, or found but rarely, in St Paul—such as the 
constant use of “all”; the verb éxd&ioey used intransitively 
(i. 3; viii. 1); the phrase “even though” (darep, three times); 
‘‘whence” (d6ev, six times), used in the sense of “wherefore” ; 
els rd Sunvexés instead of “always”; and his mode of heightening 
the comparative by a following preposition (mapa)! 

1 «¢In the Epistles of St Paul efris occurs 50 times, efre 63, wore (in 
affirmative clauses) 19, efra (in enumeration) 6, ef 82 xal 4, elwrep 5, 
éxrds ef ph 8, elye 4, pjprws 12, unxére 10, pevodvye 3, dd» 88 times, 


while none of them are found in this Epistle except ééy, and that only 
once or twice except in quotations.” Rendall, p. 27. 
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5. Once more, St Paul usually speaks of the Saviour as 
“our Lord Jesus Christ,” or “Christ Jesus our Lord”—forms 
which occur sixty-eight times in his Epistles; this writer, on the 
other hand, usually refers to Him as “Jesus,” or “the Lord,” or 
“Christ,” or “our Lord” (vii. 14), or “the Lord” (ii. 3), or, 
once only, as “our Lord Jesus” (xiii. 20), whereas the dis- 
tinctive Pauline combination, “Christ Jesus,” does not occur 
once (see note on iii. 1). The explanation of this fact is that, 
as time went on, the title “Christ” became more and more a 
personal name, and the name “Jesus” (most frequently used in 
this Epistle, ii. 9; iii. 1; vi. 20; vii. 22; x. 19; xii, 2, 24; xiii. 12) 
became more and more connotative of such supreme reverence 
and exaltation as to need no further addition or description. 


CHAPTER V. 


THEOLOGY OF THE EPISTLE. 


Tue author of this Epistle, though he is writing exclusively 
to Jewish Christians, and though he shews himself eminently 
Judaic in his sympathies, is yet distinctly of the same school 
as the Apostle of the Gentiles, 

Of the four great topics which occupy so large a place in St 
Paul’s Epistles—the relation of Judaism to Christianity; the 
redemptive work of Christ; justification by faith; and the call of 
the Gentiles—the first forms the main topic of this Epistle ; 
the second occupies one large section of it (v. I—x. 18); and 
the third is involved in one entire chapter (xi.). The fourth is 
indeed conspicuously absent, but its absence is primarily due 
to the concentration of the Epistle upon the needs of those 
readers to whom it was addressed. He says expressly that 
Christ died on behalf of every man (ii. 9), and no one has ever 
doubted respecting his full belief in the Universality of the 
Gospel. As the circumstances which occasioned the composi- 
tion of the Epistle furnished no opportunity to dwell upon the 
subject he leaves it on one side. It is probable that even in 
the most bigoted of the Jewish-Christian communities the rights 
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of the Gentiles to equal participation in the privileges of the 
Gospel without any obligation to obey the Levitic Law had 
‘been fully established, partly by the decree of the Synod of 
Jerusalem (Acts xv. 1—29), and partly by the unanswerable 
demonstrations of St Paul. 

It need hardly be said that the writer of this Epistle is at one 
with St Paul upon all great fundamental doctrines!, Both of 
the sacred writers speak of the heavenly exaltation of Christ 
(Eph. iv. 10; Heb. ix. 24); of His prevailing intercession (Rom. 
vill. 34; Heb. vii. 25); of the elementary character of the cere- 
monial Law (Gal. iv. 3; Heb. vii. 19); of Christ as “the end of 
the Law” (Rom. x. 4; Heb. x. 4—7); and of a multitude of 
other deep religious truths which were the common heritage of 
all Christians. 

But while he deals with the same great topics as the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, he handles them in a very distinct manner, and 
with considerable variation of theological terminology. 

a. In his mode of dealing with the Old and New Covenants 
we have already seen that he starts from a different point of 
view. He does not mention the subject of circumcision, so 
prominent throughout the Epistle to the Galatians; and while 
his proof that Christ is superior to Moses only occupies a few 
verses (iii. 1—6), he devotes a large and mest important part of 
his letter to the proof that Christ’s Priesthood is superior to 
that of Aaron, and that it is a Priesthood after the order of Mel- 
chisedek—whom St Paul does not so much as name. Indeed, 
while in this Epistle the titles Priest and High Priest occur no 
less than 32 times, in accordance with their extreme prominence 
in the theological conceptions of the writer, it is remarkable 


1 There are also points of contact with St Peter, both in general 
position (comp. 1 Pet. i. 2, 5—10 with Heb. vi. 18, i. 14, ix. 28), 
and in the use of ‘‘faith” for “trust,” and “righteousness” for ‘‘in- 
tegrity,” and in special expressions, such as “blood of sprinkling” 
(xii. 24; 1 Pet. i. 2), ‘‘shepherd” (xiii. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 25, v. 4), and 
"Apxmyds (ii. 10, xii. 2; Acts ili. 15) used of Christ, and others. See 
Rendall, Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 42—45). They 
probably indicate no more than that the writer had studied the First 
Epistle of St Peter. 
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that neither word occurs so much as once in all the 13 Epistles 
of St Paul. 

8. In speaking of the Redemptive work of Christ he is evi- 
dently at one with St Paul (ix. 15, 22), but does not enter so 
fully upon the mysterious aspect of Christ’s death as an expiatory 
sacrifice ({Aacpos). As though he could assume all which St 
Paul had written on that subject, he leaves (as it were) “a gap 
between the means and the end,” asserting only again and again, 
but without explanation and comment, the simple fact that 
Christ offered Himself as a sacrifice, and that man was thereby 
sanctified and purified (ii. 11; ix. 13, 14; x. 2,10, 14, 22). In 
his favourite conception of “perfectionment” (reAciwots) he seems 
to include justification, sanctification, and glorification’. His 
conception of Christ is less that of a Crucified and Risen 
Redeemer, than that of a sympathising and glorified High Priest, 
And the result of His work is described not as leading to a 
mystic oneness with Him, but as securing us a free access to 
Him, and through Him into the Inmost Sanctuary of God. 

y. Again, there is a difference between the writer and St 
Paul in their use of the terms Justification and Faith. In St 
Paul the term “Justification by Faith” succinctly describes the 
method by which the righteousness of God can become the 
justification of man—the word for “righteousness” and “justifi- 
cation” being the same (dxasogvyn). But in this Epistle the 
word “righteousness” is used in its simple and original sense of 
moral rectitude. The result of Christ’s redemptive work, which 


1 Mr Rendall, in an elaborate appendix on the word redeoiv 
(Hebrews, pp. 158—162), would give to it in the Epistle the meaning 
‘to consecrate.’ He argues that this is the technical meaning of the 
_. word throughout those passages of the Pentateuch which deal with 
priestly consecration, and he says (p. 21) ‘‘its close connexion in this 
Epistle with the Priesthood of Christ proves conclusively to my mind 
that it is used in the same sense.” The priest on consecration had 
his hands filled with portions of the slaughtered ram (Lev. viii. 25— 
28). Hence the phrase redecdoar ras xelpas (Ex. xxix. 9, 33), and 
thus vexpodopety was connected with the notion of mortifying the 
flesh (Philo, Leg. Alleg. 11. § 23: comp. 2 Cor. iv. 10). Important 
as are the considerations involved in this view I see no sufficient 
reason to abandon the sense given to reAccoiy and its derivatives by 
long prescription. 
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St Paul describes by his use of 8:xatocvvy in the sense of “ justifi- 
cation,” this writer indicates by other words, such as dyacpds 
(xii. 14), xaOapiopds (i. 3; ix. 14; x. 2) and redelwors (vii. 11). 
He does not allude to the notion of “imputed” righteousness as 
a condition freely bestowed by God upon man, but describes 
“righteousness” as faith manifested by obedience and so earning 
the testimony of God (xi. 4, 5). It is regarded not as the Divine 
gift which man receives, but as the human condition which 
faith produces. The phrase “to justify,” which occurs 28 times 
in St Paul, is not once found in this Epistle. The writer, 
like St Paul, quotes the famous verse of Habakkuk, “The just 
shall live by faith” (perhaps in the slightly different form, 6 3é 
Sixatos pov éx miorews (joerat!), but the sense in which he quotes 
it is not the distinctive sense which it bears in St Paul—where it 
implies that “the man who has been justified by that trust in 
Christ which ends in perfect union with Him shall enjoy eternal 
life,”—but rather in its simpler and more original sense that “the 
upright man shall be saved by his faithfulness.” For “faith” when 
used by St Paul in the sense peculiar to his writings, means the 
life in Christ, the absolute personal communion with His death 
and resurrection. But the central Pauline conception of é» 
Xpior@ (Christ not only for me, but im me, and I in Him)—a 
conception so characteristic that it has been called “the mono- 
gram of St Paul”—is scarcely alluded to by the author of this 
Epistle. He uses the word “faith” in its more common sense of 
“trust in the Unseen.” He regards it less as the instrument of 
justification than as the condition of access (iil. 14; iv. 2, 16; vi. 
1; vii. 25; x. 1, 22; x1. 1, 6). 

8. Again, one of the characteristics of this Epistle is the 
recurrence of passages which breathe a spirit peculiarly severe 
(ii. 1—38; iv. 1; vi. 4—8; x. 26—31; xi. 15—17), such as does 

indeed resemble a few passages of Philo, but finds no exact 
parallel even in the sternest passages of St Paul. Nor does the 
writer ever encourage, even incidentally, St Paul’s large and 


1 The pov is found in the LXX. sometimes after ‘‘ just,” sometimes 
after ‘faith’; and is read after ‘‘just” in &,A,H, and after “faith” 
in D. See note on Heb. x. 38. 
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splendid generalisations of a passionate hope (Rom. ix. 2; xi. 26), 
Luther speaks of one of these passages as “a hard knot which 
seems in its obvious import to run counter to all the Gospels 
and the Epistles of St Paul” Both Tertullian and Luther 
missed the real significance of these passages, but the very 
interpretation which made the Epistle dear to the Montanistic 
hardness of Tertullian made it displeasing to the larger heart of 
the great Reformer. It must we fear be admitted that some of 
the most ruthless inferences of Calvinism with its “horrible 
decrees,” and some of the darkest views of the ultimate fate 
of sinners, are based on phrases of this Epistle. But the absolute 
decisions of theology must not be made to depend on the idio- 
syncrasy of a writer, or the appalling gloom of the circumstances 
under which he wrote. They must be derived from the final 
result attained by the coordination of all the passages which deal 
with the disputed doctrine. Undoubtedly the keynote of Chris- 
tianity is gladness, and not gloom. 

e. But the most marked feature of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is its Alexandrian character, and the resemblances which it con- 
tains to the writings of Philo, the chief Jewish philosopher of the 
Alexandrian school of thought :— 

1. Thus, itis Alexandrian in ts guotations, which are (1) from 
the Septuagint version, and (2) agree mainly with the Alexan- 
drian manuscript of that version, and (3) are introduced by for- 
mulae prevalent in the Alexandrian school (see supra Iv. § 3). 

2. It is Alexandrian in its unusual expressions. Many of these 
(e.g. woAvpepos i. 1, amatyaocpa 1. 2, Umdoracts 1. 3, Geparwv 
iii, 5, romos peravoias xii. 17, BeBaiwors Vi. 16, éxBaois xiii. 7, 
&c.), are common to this Epistle with the Alexandrian Book 
of Wisdom. So great indeed is the affinity between these books 
in their sonorous style, their use of compound terms, their rare 
phrases, and their accumulation of epithets, that they are men- 
tioned in juxtaposition by Irenaeus (Euseb. H. £. v. 26), and 
nearly so in the Muratorian Canon. The writers of both had 
evidently studied Philo, and it has even been supposed by some 
that Philo, and by others that the writer of this Epistle, also 
wrote the Book of Wisdom, That this view is quite untenable 
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I have shewn in the Introduction to the Book of Wisdom in 
that volume of the Speaker's Commentary which contains the 
Apocrypha. The two writers have a few words in common, but 
the structure of their sentences, and the general bearing of their 
thoughts, are widely different. 

3. It is Alexandrian tn its method of dealing with Scripture. 
In the important section about Melchisedek the whole structure 
of the argument is built on two passing and isolated allusions to 
Melchisedek, of which the second was written nine hundred years 
after the death of the Priest-king. They are the only allusions 
to him in the Jewish literature of more than 1500 years. Yet 
upon these two brief allusions—partly by the method of allegory, 
partly by the method of bringing different passages together 
(iii. 11; iv. 8, 9), partly by the significance attached to names 
(vii. 2), partly by the extreme emphasis attributed to single words 
(viii. 13), partly by pressing the silence of Scripture as though it 
were pregnant with latent meanings (i. 5; ii. 16; vii. 3)—the 
writer builds up a theological system of unequalled grandeur. 
But this whole method of treatment is essentially Rabbinic and 
Alexandrian. That it was, however, derived by the writer from 
his training in the methods of Alexandrian and not of Rabbinic 
exegesis arises from the fact that he is ignorant of Hebrew, and 
that the typical resemblance of Melchisedek to the Logos or 
Word of God had already excited the attention of Philo; who 
speaks of the Logos as “shadowed forth by Melchisedek” and as 
“the great High Priest” (Leg. Alleg. 111. 25, 26; De Soman. 1. 38) 1. 

4. It is Alexandrian in ws fundamental -conception of the 
antithesis between the world of fleeting phenomena and the world 
of Eternal Realities, between the copies and the Ideas, between 
the shadows and the substance, between the visible material 
world and the world of Divine Prae-existent Archetypes. The 
- gchool of Philo had learnt from the school of Plato that “earth 
Is but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to the other like more than on earth is thought.” 


1 Philo is the undoubted source, if not the inventor, of the alle- 
gorising method, ’Eé 06 ofua: xal was 6 dddnyopikds Tis ypapis ey rq 
éxxArAnolg Noyos Eoxev apxiy elopujva:, Photius, Cod, 105, 
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Hence (as I have said) the writer seizes on the passage, “See that 
thou make all things card rév rimov riv dexdevra cor ev ro 
dpe” (viii. 5, comp. vrodelypara ix. 23). To him the contrast 
between the Old and New Covenants turns on the fundamental 
antithesis between the Shadow and the Reality. Levitism 
was the shadow, Christianity is not a shadow but a substantial 
image; the absolute and final reality—to which Christianity 
is so much nearer an approximation, of which Christianity is so 
much closer a copy—is in the world to come. The Mosaic 
system, as concentrated in its Tabernacle, Priesthood, and 
Sacrifices, is only rvmos (viii. 5); oxed (x. 1), mapaBod# (ix. 9); 
avriruma (ix. 24); whereas Christianity is by comparison, and by 
virtue of its closer participation in the Idea, “the type,” “the 
perfect,” “the genuine” (viii. 2), avrn » elxay (x. 1). The visible 
world (xi. 3) is “this creation” (ix. 11); it is “made with hands” 
(ix. 11); it is capable of being touched and grasped (xii. 18); it 
is but a quivering, unstable, transient semblance (xii. 27): but 
the invisible world is supersensuous, immaterial, immoveable, 
eternal. It is the world of “Heavenly things” (ix. 23), the 
archetypal world, the true “House of God” (x. 21), “the genuine 
Tabernacle” (viii. 2), “the City which hath the foundations” 
(xi. 10), the true “fatherland” (xi. 14), “the heavenly Jerusalem” 
(xii. 22), “the kingdom unshaken” and that “cannot be shaken” 
(xii. 27, 28). And this invisible world is the world of the heirs 
of the Gospel. It is so now, and it will be so yet more fully. 
In the True Temple of Christianity the Visible and the In- 
visible melt into each other. The salvation is now subjec- 
tively enjoyed, it will hereafter be objectively realised (vi. 4, 5; 
xii. 28). 

5. But the Alexandrianism of the Epistle appears most 
clearly in the constant parallels which it furnishes to the writings 
of Philo. We have already called attention to some of these, 
and they will be frequently referred to in the notes. Even in 
the general structure and style of the Epistle there are not only 
a multitude of phrases and expressions which are common to 
the writer with Philo, but we notice in both the same perpetual 
interweaving of argument with exhortation; the same methods 
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of referring to and dealing with the Old Testament; the same ex- 
clusive prominence of the Hebrew people ; the same sternness of 
tone in isolated passages; and the same general turns of phrase- 
ology (see Bleek’s notes oni. 6; ii. 2; v. 11; vi. 1, &c.). If we find 
in Heb. ii. 6, “someone somewhere testified” and in iv. 4, “He 
hath spoken somewhere thus,” we find the very same phrases in 
Philo (De Plant. § 21; De Hbriet. § 14, &.). If we find in Heb. 
vii. 8, “being testified of that he liveth,” we find also in Philo, 
Leg. Alleg. iii. 81, Mwojs paprupotpevos dre fort mords OAM TE 
otxp (comp. Heb. iii. 2). If in Heb. xiii. 5 we have the modified 
quotation, ov py oe dua ovd’ ov py oe éyxaraXine, we find it in the 
very same form in Philo (De Confus. Lingu. § 33). 
We may here collect a few passages of marked resemblance. 
i, Heb. i. 3, “who being the efluence (admavyacua) of His 
glory...” 
Philo (De Opif. Mundi, § 51), was dvOparos...ris paxapias 
ucews éxpayciov } drocnacpa 7 awavyacpa yeyoves. 
ii. Heb. i. 3, “the stamp (yapaxr}p) of His substance.” 
Philo (Quod det. pot. § 23) speaks of the spirit of man as “a 
type and stamp of the Divine power,” and (De Plant. § 5) of the 
soul, as “impressed by the seal of God, fs 6 yxapaxrip éorw 
6 didios Adyos, the everlasting Word.” 
iii, Heb. i. 6, “the First-begotten.” 
Philo (De Agricult. § 12) speaks of the Word as “the firstborn 
Son,” and (De Confus, Lingu. § 14) as “an eldest Son.” 


iv. Heb. i. 2, “By whom also He made the worlds” 
(aidvas). 
Philo (De Migr. Abraham, § 1), cpyavov etpyoets Acyov Oeod Br 
ov (6 Kocpos) xarecxevac Gn. 
v. Heb. xi. 3, “that the worlds (aidvas) were made by the 
utterance of God.” 
~ Philo (De Sacrif. Abel, § 18), 6 deds Aéywr dpa éroles. 
vi. Heb. i, 3, “And bearing (pépor) all things by the 
utterance of His power.” 
Philo (Quis rer. div. haer. § 7), 6 ra pév dvra hépwv. 
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vii. Heb. iii. 3, “in proportion as he that buildeth the house 
hath more honour than the house.” 

Philo (De Plant. § 16), daw yap 6 xrnoapevos...rov xrjparos 
Gpeiveoy xal rd merotnKkos Tov Yyeyovrcros. 

viii. Heb. iv. 12, 13, “For living is the Word of God and 
efficient, and more cutting than any two-edged sword, and pierc- 
‘ing to the division both of soul and spirit, both of joints and 
marrow.” 

Philo (Quis rer. div. haer. § 28), commenting on Abraham's 
“dividing the sacrifices in the midst,” says that “God did thus 
with His Word, which is the cutter of all things (r@ ropei 
TOY oupTavrwv avrov Ady), Which, whetted to its keenest edge, 
never ceases to divide all perceptible things, but when it pierces 
through to the atomistic and so-called indivisible things, again 
this cutter begins to divide from these the things that can 
be contemplated in speech into unspeakable and incompre- 
hensible portions”; and farther on he adds that the soul is 
“threefold,” and that “each of the parts is cut asunder,” and 
that the Word divides rd Goyov xai rd doyexcv. Elsewhere 
(De Cherub. § 9) he compares the Word to the fiery sword. 
Philo is applying the metaphors philosophically, not religiously, 
but it is impossible to suppose that the resemblance between the 
passages is merely accidental. 

ix. Heb. iv. 12, “and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intentg of the heart.” 

Philo (De Leg. Alleg. 11. 59), “And the Divine Word is most 
keen-sighted (d£udepxéoraros), 80 as to be capable of inspecting all 
things.” a 

x. Heb. vi. 5, “tasting that the utterance of God is 
excellent.” 

Philo (De Profug. § 25), “The souls, tasting (the utterance of 
God) as a Divine word (Acyos), a heavenly nurture.” (Comp. De 
Leg. Alleg. ut. 60.) 

xi. Heb. iii. 6, “whose house are we.” 

Philo (De Somn. I. 23), “Strive, oh soul, to become a house of 
G od.” ; 

e2 
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xii, Heb. vi. 13, “since He could not swear by any greater 
He sware by Himself.” 
Philo (De Leg. Alleg. m1. 72), “Thou seest that God swear- 
eth not by another, for nothing is better than Him, but by Him- 
self, who is best of all.” 


xiii, Heb. vii. 27, “who hath not need, daily, like those 
High Priests...” 
Philo (De Spec. Legg. § 23), 6 dpxtepeds...evxds re xal Ouoias 
rerav kal éxaorny nuépay. 
xiv. Heb. ix. 7, “once in the year only the High Priest 
enters.” 
Philo (Leg. ad Cai. § 39), “into which once in the year the 
great Priest enters.” 


xv. We might add many similar references; e.g. to Abel’s 
blood (xii. 24); Noah’s righteousness (xi. 7); Abraham’s obedi- 
ence, in going he knew not whither (xi. 8); the faithfulness of 
Moses (iii. 2, 5); milk and solid food (v. 12—14); the fact that 
sacrifices are meant to call sin to remembrance (x. 3) (De Vit. 
Mos. IIL. 10, ov Avow dpaprnparwv GAN vropynow épyalovras [of 
doeBeis], comp. De Victim. § 7); the stress laid on the word 
“To-day” (iii. 7—15). But it will be sufficient to add a few 
passages in which Philo speaks of the Logos as High Priest. 


xvi. Heb. iv. 14, “Having then a great High Priest...” 
Philo (De Somn. i. 38), o peév 8) péyas dpxeepevs x.r.Ar. &. 


xvii. Heb. iv. 15, “without sin,” vii. 26, “holy, harmless, 
undefiled.” 

Philo (De Profug. § 20), “For we say that the High Priest is 
not a man but the Divine Word, with no participation in 
(dpéroyov) any sin, whether voluntary or involuntary.” Jd. §21, 
“Tt is His nature to be wholly unconnected (dwrapddexros) with all 


sin 33 


xviii. Heb. iv. 15, “able to be touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities.” 
Philo (De Profug. § 18), “not inexorable (drapairnroy) is the 
Divine, but gentle through the mildness of its nature,” 
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xix. Heb. vii. 25, “living to make intercession for them.” 
Philo (De Migr. Abraham, § 21), “But these things He is 
accustomed to grant, ixérny éuvrot Adyov ovK droorpadgeis.” 


xx. Heb. v. 10, “After the order of Melchisedek.” 

Philo (De Leg. Alleg. 111. 26), “For the Logos is a Priest,” &c. 
who, as he proceeds to say, brings righteousness and peace to 
the soul, and has His type in Melchisedek “the Righteous King” 
and the King of Salem, ie. of Peace. See also De congr. 
quaerend, erudit. grat. § 18. 2 


xxi. Heb. vii. 3, “without father, without mother.” 

Philo (De Profug. § 20), “For we say that the High Priest is 
not a man but the Divine word...wherefore I think that He is 
sprung from incorruptible parents...from God as His Father, and 
from Wisdom as His mother!,” 


For these and other passages see Siegfried, Philo von Aler- 
andria, 321—330, and Gfrérer, Philo und die Alex. Theosophie, 
I. 1683—248. 

But while these passages positively demonstrate the writer’s 
familiarity with Philo, his general theology and his method of 
treating the Old Testament as a whole are totally unlike those of 
the great Alexandrian theosophist. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE, 


We now come to the question Quisf/—who wrote the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ? 

In our Authorised Version and even in the Revised Version— 
which does not however profess to have reconsidered the super- 
scriptions of the Epistles—we find the heading “The Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews.” Now the writer was un- 
doubtedly a Paulinist, ic. he belongs to the same school of 


1 In one place (De ebr. § 14) Philo calls Sarah dyjrup, i.e. with no 
recorded raother. 
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thought as St Paul. Besides the common phrases which form 
part of the current coin of Christian theology he uses some 
which are distinctively Pauline. He had been deeply influenced 
by the companionship of the Apostle and had adopted much of 
his distinctive teaching. This is universally admitted. The 
student who will compare ii. 10, vi. 10, x. 30, xii. 14, xiii, 1—6, 
18, 20 with Rom. xi. 36; 1 Thess. i. 3; Rom. xii. 19, 18, 1—21; 
2 Cor. iv. 2; Rom. xv. 33 respectively, and who will observe the 
numerous other resemblances to which attention is called in the 
following notes, will have sufficient proof of this, The writer 
uses about fifty words which in the N. T. only occur in the 
Epistles of St Paul or in his speeches as recorded by St Luke, 
and in the last chapter the resemblances to St Paul are specially 
numerous. On the other hand, after what we have already seen 
of the differences of style (p. xxxvi), of method (pp. xxiv, xxxix), of 
culture (pp. xli segg.), of individuality (p. xxxvii), of theological 
standpoint (pp. xxxix segg.), and of specific terminology (pp. xli, 
&c.) between the writer of this Epistle and St Paul, we shall be 
compelled to admit not only that St Paul could not possibly have 
been the actual writer of the Epistle—a fact which was patent 
so far back as the days of Origen—but that it could not even 
indirectly have been due to his authorship. The more we study 
the similarities between this and the Pauline Epistles, and 
the more strongly we become convinced that the writers were 
connected in faith and feeling, the more absolutely incompatible 
(as Dean Alford has observed) does the notion of their personal 
identity become. And this is exactly the conclusion to which 
we are led by a review of the ancient evidence upon the subject. 
The Early Western Church seems to have known that St Paul 
did not write the Epistle. In the Eastern Church the obvious 
and superficial points of resemblance gave currency to the 
common belief in the Pauline authorship, but the deeper-lying 
differences were sufficient to convince the greatest scholars (like 
Clement and Origen) that (at the best) this could only be 
admitted in a modified sense. 

The Epistle was known at a very early period and is very 
largely used and imitated by St Clement of Rome, in his letter 
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to the Corinthians (circ. a.p. 96), and yet he nowhere mentions 
the name of the author. He would hardly have used it so 
extensively without claiming for his quotations the authority of 
St Paul if he had not been aware that it was not the work of 
the great Apostle. 

In the Western Church no single writer of the first, second, 
or even third century attributed it to St Paul. Sr Hiprotytus 
(+ A.D. 235 7) and St Inenaxrus (+ A.D. 202) are said to have 
denied the Pauline authorship!, though Eusebius tells us that 
Irenaeus (in a work which he had not seen, and which is not 
extant) quoted from it and from the Wisdom of Solomon. The 
Presbyter Garus (possibly the same person as Hippolytus, as some 
conjecture) did not number it among St Paul’s Epistles (Euseb, 
H. E. vi. 20). The Canon of Muratori (circ. A.D. 170) either 
does not notice it, or only with a very damaging allusion under 
the name of an “Epistle to the Alexandrians forged in the name 
of Paul with reference to the heresy of Marcion.” Yet Marcion 
himself rejected it, and NovaTIAN never refers to it, frequently as 
he quotes Scripture and useful as it would have been to him. 
TERTULLIAN (+ A.D. 240), representing perhaps the tradition of 
the Church of North Africa, ascribes it to Barnabas. This 
testimony to the non-Pauline authorship is all the weightier 
because Tertullian would have been only too eager to quote the 
authority of St Paul in favour of his Montanism had he been 
able to do so. St Cyprian (+ A.D. 258) never alludes to it. 
Victorinus of Pettau (+ 303) ignores it. The first writer of the 
Western Church who attributes it to St Paul (and probably for 
no other reason than that he found it so ascribed in Greek 
writers) is Hilary of Poictiers, who died late in the fourth cen- 
tury (+ 4.D. 368). St Ambrose indeed (+ 397) and Philastrius 
(circ. A.D. 387) follow the Greeks in ascribing it to St Paul, 
though the latter evidently felt some hesitation about it. But it 
is certain that for nearly four centuries the Western Church 
refused in general to recognise the Pauline authorship, and this 
was probably due to some tradition on the subject which had 
come down to them from St Clement of Rome. If it had been 


1 Stephen Gobar ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 232. 
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written by the Apostle of the Gentiles, St Clement of Rome, 
who was probably a friend and contemporary of St Paul, would 
have certainly mentioned so precious a truth, at least orally, to 
the Church of which he was a Bishop. If he said anything at 
all upon the subject it can only have been that whoever was the 
author St Paw was not. 

Accordingly, even down to the seventh century we find traces 
of hesitation as to the Pauline authorship in the Western 
Church, though by that time a loose habit had sprung up of 
quoting it as “the Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews.” This was 
due to the example of St Jerome (+ 420) and St Augustine 
(t+ 430)1. These great men so far yielded to the stream of ir- 
responsible opinion—which by their time had begun to set in 
from the East—that they ventured popularly to quote it as 
St Paul’s, although when they touch seriously upon the question 
of the authorship they fully admit or imply the uncertainty 
respecting it?, Their hesitation as to the Pauline authorship is 
incidentally shewn by the frequency with which they quote it 
either without any name, or with the addition of some caution- 
ary phrase. That the Epistle is attributed to St Paul by later 
authors and Councils is a circumstance entirely devoid of any 
critical importance. 

It was from the Eastern Church that the tendency to accept 
the Epistle as St Paul’s derived its chief strength. The Alex- 
andrian School naturally valued an Epistle which expressed 
their own views, and was founded upon premisses with which 
they were specially familiar. Apart from close criticism they 
would be naturally led by phenomena which lay on the surface 
to conjecture that it might be by St Paul; and (as has frequently 
happened) the hesitations of theological scholarship were swept 
away by the strong current of popular tradition. But this tra- 


1 Jer. Ep. 73. 4, ‘*Epistola ad Hebraeos, quam omnes Gracci re- 
cipiunt et nonnulli Latinorum.” 

2 Jer. Comm. in Tit., * Siquis vult recipere eam Epistolam quae sub 
momine Pauli ad Hebraeos scripta est.” Aug. De Civ. Dei, “quam 
quidam Apostoli Pauli esse dicunt, quidam vero negant.” In his 
later writings he always uses circumlocutions to avoid attributing it 
to St Paul, Westcott On the Canon, p. 455. 
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dition cannot be traced farther back than an unsupported guess 
of the Presbyter PanTAENUS about the middle of the Second 
Century. Clemens of Alexandria (in a lost work, quoted by 
- Eusebius) says that the “blessed Presbyter” had endeavoured to 
account for the absence of St Paul’s name (which is found in every 
one of his genuine Epistles) by two reasons. St Paul, he said, 
had suppressed it “out of modesty” (8:4 perpiornra) both because 
the Lord was the true Apostle to the Hebrews (Heb. iii. 1), and 
because he was writing to the Hebrews “out of superabundance” 
(éx repsovcias), being himself the Apostle to the Gentiles. Neither 
reason will stand a moment’s consideration: they are desperate 
expedients to explain away an insuperable difficulty. For if St 
Paul had written “to the Hebrews” at all, there is no single 
writer who would have been less likely to write anonymously. 
Calvin rightly says “Ego ut Paulum agnoscam auctorem adduci 
nequeo. Nam qui dicunt nomen fuisse de industria suppressum 
quod odiosum esset Judaeis nihil afferunt. Cur enim mentionem 
fecisset Timothei? &c.” It never occurred to any Apostle to 
consider that his title was an arrogant one, and the so-called 
“ Apostolic Compact” no more prevented St Paul from addressing 
Jews than it prevented St Peter from addressing Gentiles. The 
fact that Eusebius quotes this allusion to Pantaenus as the 
earliest reference to the subject which he could find, shews that 
in spite of the obvious inference from x. 34 (and especially from 
the wrong reading “my bonds”) there was no tradition of import- 
ance on the subject even in the Eastern Church during the first 
two centuries, CLEMENS of ALEXANDRIA is himself (+ a.pD. 220) 
equally unsuccessful in his attempts to maintain even a modi- 
fied view of the Pauline authorship (ap. Euseb. H. £. vi. 14). 
He conjectures that the Epistle was written in Hebrew, and had 
been translated by St Luke; and he tries to account for its 
anonymity by a most uncritical and untenable surmise, St 
Paul he says did not wish to divert the attention of the Jews 
from his arguments, since he knew that they regarded him with 
prejudice and suspicion! This singular notion—that St Paul 
wished to entrap the attention of his readers unawares before 
revealing his identity—has been idly repeated by writer after 
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writer down to the present day. But no one can read the 
Epistle with care without seeing that the writer was obviously 
known to his readers, and intended himself to be known by them. 
No Apostolic Church would have paid any attention to an anony- 
mous and unauthenticated letter. The letters were necessarily 
brought to them by accredited messengers; and if this letter 
had been written by St Paul to any Hebrew community the 
fact would have been known to them in the first halfhour after 
the messenger’s arrival. 

ORIGEN again (ap. Euseb. H. £. vi. 25) in a popular way con- 
stantly quotes the Epistle as St Paul’s; but when he seriously 
entered on the question of the authorship, in a passage quoted 
by Eusebius from the beginning of his lost Homilies on the 
Epistle, he admits that the style is much more polished than 
that of St Paul (6 xapaxrnp rijs Adgews...ovK Exet TO ev Ady@ idcw-~ 
rixdy rod droordAov), and while he says that the Pauline character 
of the thoughts furnishes some ground for the tradition that St 
Paul wrote it, he adds that the “history” which had come down 
about it was that it was “written” by Clement of. Rome, or by 
Luke; but, he says, “who actually wrote the Epistle God only 
knows.” Origen’s authority has repeatedly been quoted as 
though it were decisively given in favour of the Pauline author- 
ship of the Epistle! But if any one will examine the passage 
above referred to he will see that it represents a conflict between 
historical testimony and scholarlike criticism on one side, and 
loose local tradition on the other. Origen was glad to regard 
the Epistle as being in some sense St Paul’s, and did not like to 
differ decidedly from Pantaenus, Clemens, and the general popular 
view prevalent in his own Church; but he decidedly intimates 
that in its present form St Paul did not write the Epistle, and 
that it can only be’ regarded as belonging to “the school of Paul.” 

Lastly, Evsepius of CAESAREA shews the same wavering hesi- 
tation. He so far defers to indolent and biassed custom as con- 
stantly to quote the Epistle as St Paul’s, but in one passage he 
seems to approve of the opinion that it had been translated from 
Hebrew, and in another he says that it would not be just to 
ignore that “some have rejected the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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saying that it is opposed by the Church of Rome as not being by 
St Paul.” 

Thus we see that loose conjecture, founded on a few superficial 
phenomena, attributed the Epistle to St Paul; but all genuine 
and independent criticism saw that he could not have written it. 

It is hardly worth while to follow the stream of testimony into 
ages in which independent criticism was dead; but in the six- 
teenth century with the revival of scholarship the popular tra- 
dition once more began to be set aside. Cardinal Cajetan, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, and even Estius were all 
more or less unfavourable to the direct Pauline authorship. In 
modern times, in spite of the intensely conservative character 
of Anglican theology, there are very few critics of any name even 
in the English Church, and still fewer among German theologians, 
who any longer maintain, even in a modified sense, that it was 
written by St Paul. 

Who then was the writer? 

From the Epistle itself we can gather with a probability which 
falls but little short of certainty the following facts (some of 
which it will be observed tell directly against the identity of the 
writer with St Paul). 

1. The writer was a Jew, for he writes solely as a Jew, and as 
though the Heathen were non-existent. 

2. He was a Hellenist, for he quotes from the LXX. without 
any reference to the original Hebrew, and even when it differs 
from the Hebrew (i. 6, x. 5). 

3. He was familiar with the writings of Philo, and had been 
deeply influenced by Alexandrian thought. 

4, He was “an eloquent man and mighty in ve Scriptures.” 

5. He was a friend of Timotheus. 

6. He was known to his readers, and siirassts them in a 
tone of authority. 

7. He was not an Apostle, but classes himself with those who 
had been taught by the Apostles (ii. 3)? 

1 o talk of dvaxolywors and ovyxardBaots here, as is done by the 


maintainers of the Paulino authorship, is a mere misuse of sheclogial 
technicalities. 
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8, He was acquainted with the thoughts of St Paul, and had - 
read the Epistle to the Romans. 
9. Yet his tone while accordant with that of St Paul is 

_ entirely independent of it. 

10. He wrote before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

11. His references to the Tabernacle rather than to the 
Temple seem to make it improbable that he had ever been at 
Jerusalem. 

Further than this it is at least a fair assumption that any 
friend and scholar of St Paul who was a man of sufficient learn- 
ing and originality to have written such an Epistle as this, would 
be somewhere alluded to in that large section of the New Testa- 
ment which is occupied by the writings and the biography of St 
Paul. 

Accordingly there is scarcely one of the companions of St 
Paul who has not been suggested by some critic as a possible 
or probable author of this Epistle. Yet of these all but one 
are directly excluded by one or more of the above indications. 
AQUILA could not have written it, for he seems to have been of 
less prominence even than his wife Priscilla (Acts xvii. 18; 
2 Tim. iy. 19). Trrus was a Gentile. S1Las was a Hebraist of 
Jerusalem. BarnaBas (to whom Tertullian attributes it in De 
Pudic. 20) was a Levite, and no Levite could have gone so near 
the verge of apparent inaccuracy in matters relating to the 
Temple as this writer does in vii. 27; ix. 3,4; x. 11. The other 
Epistle attributed to Barnabas (though spurious) is incomparably 
inferior to the Epistle to the Hebrews. The genuine Epistle of 
St CLEMENT of Rome shews that he could not have written the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which indeed he largely quotes on a level 
with Scripture. The Gospel of St Marx is wholly unlike this 
Epistle in style. The style of St Lux does indeed resemble in 
many expressions the style of this writer, as Clement of Alex- 
andria observes (Aovxay...avrny peOepunvevoavra...dbev TOY avTov 
xpara evpioxer Oat xara rhy éppnveiay ravtns re ris émeoToAns kai 
rov mpagzewv); but the differences of style are still more remark- 
able; the Epistle contains passages (such as vi. 4—8; x. 26—29, 
&c.) which do not seem to resemble the tender and conciliatory 
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tone of mind of the Evangelist; and apart from this St Luke 
_ 8eems to have been a Gentile Christian (Col. iv. 1O—14), and not 
improbably a Proselyte of Antioch. The resemblances between 
the two writers consist only in verbal and idiomatic phrases}, 
and are amply accounted for by their probable familiarity with 
each other and with St Paul. But the idiosyncrasy is different, 
and St Luke has nothing of the stately balance or rhetorical 
amplitude of this Epistle. Timorny is excluded by xiii. 23. No 
one else is left but that friend and convert to whom by a flash of 
most happy insight LurHEr attributed the authorship of the 
Epistle—A POLLos. 

Apollos meets every one of the necessary requirements. (1) 
He was a Jew. (2) He was a Hellenist. (3) He was an Alex- 
andrian. (4) He was famed for his eloquence and his powerful 
method of applying Scripture. (5) He was a friend of Timotheus. 
(6) He had acquired considerable authority in various Churches, 
(7) He had been taught by an Apostle. (8) He was of the 
school of St Paul; yet (9) he adopted an independent line of his 
cwn (1 Coy. iii. 6), (10) We have no trace that he was ever at 
Jerusalem; and yet, we may add to the above considerations, that 
his style of argument—like that of the writer of this Epistle— 
was specially effective as addressed to Jewish hearers. The 
writer's boldness of tone (Acts xviii. 26) and his modest self- 
suppression (1 Cor. xvi. 12) also point to Apollos. The various 
allusions to Apollos are found in Acts xviii. 24—28; 1 Cor. iii. 
4—6, xvi. 12; Tit. ii, 138; and in every single particular they 
agree with such remarkable cogency in indicating to us a Christian 
whose powers, whose training, whose character, and whose entire 
circumstances would have marked him out as a man likely to 
have written such a treatise as the one before us, that we may 
safely arrive at the conclusion either that APpoxLLos wrote the 
Epistle or that vt is the work of some author who 7s to us entirely 
unknown, . 


1 Such as ebdAaBetoa, els 7d wavredés, Hryovuevos, apxnyés, waprupod- 
pevos, wapotvopnes, uéroxos. They are of no decisive importance, and 
8t Luke is more of a Paulinist than the writer. 
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No hypothesis which we can adopt is wholly free from difficulty, 
and it is extremely unlikely that we shall ever arrive at a nearer 
solution of the problem than this. But while the authorship of 
Apollos is not open to a single conclusive, or even forcible, ob- 
jection, it is surely most improbable that a man evidently so well 
known to his readers as the writer of this letter, a man moving 
in the circle of St Paul’s friends, a man imbued with St Paul’s 
principles yet magnificently original and independent—a man so 
eloquent in style and so forcible in reasoning—should have left 
neither name, nor trace of himself, in the New Testament writings 
except one anonymous Epistle which has exercised a memorable 

influence over the thoughts and theology of all Christians from 
age to age, 


CHAPTER VII 
CANONICITY. 


‘‘Das ist ein starke, michtige, und héhe Epistel.” Luter 


THE Canonicity of the Epistle—that is its right to be placed in 
the Canon of Holy Scripture—rests on the fact that it has been 
accepted both by the Eastern and Western Churches. It was 
known from the earliest ages; was probably alluded to by Justin 
Martyr (+ c. 163); was largely used by St Clement of Rome; 
is quoted on the same footing as the rest of Scripture by 
many of the Fathers; and both in the earlier centuries and at 
the Reformation has been accepted as authoritative and inspired 
even by those who had been led to the conclusion that the current 
opinion of the Church after the third century had erred in assign- 
ing it to the authorship of St Paul. Its mght to be accepted 
as part of the Canon, and not merely to possess the deutero- 
Canonical and inferior authority which Luther assigned to it, is 
all the more clearly established because it triumphed over the 
objections which some felt towards it. Those objections arose 
partly from the sterner passages (especially vi. 4—6), which were 
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misinterpreted as favouring the merciless refusal of the Montanists 
and Novatians to readmit the lapsed into Church privileges; 
and partly from inability to understand the phrase rq roujravre 
avroy in iii. 2. But in spite of these needless difficulties which 
are mentioned by Philastrius late in the fourth century, the 
Epistle has been justly recognised as a part of sacred Scripture 
—-“marching forth,” as Delitzsch says, “in lonely royal and 
sacred dignity, like the great Melchisedek, and like him without 
lineage—ayeveaAcynros.” Even those who like Erasmus and 
Calvin were unable to admit its Pauline authorship, were still 
agreed in “embracing it, without controversy, among the Apo- 
stolical Epistles.” They said with St Jerome, “zhi interesse 
cujus sit, dum ecclesvastict viri sit, et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione 
celebretur.” It is no small blessing to the Church that in this 
Epistle we have preserved to us the thoughts of a deep thinker 
who while he belonged to the school of St Paul expresses the 
views of that school with an independent force, eloquence, and 
insight far surpassing that of every Christian treatise which 
is not included in the Sacred Canon. 


TPO EBPAIOYS 


1 *ToAvpepas «ai wodrutpdrws madat 6 eds 
AaAnoas Tols TWaTpacw év Tots mpopnrass *ér’ eoyxarou 
A” e A , Ul ec A J CA A 4 
Tay MuepOv ToVvT@Y EXGAnCEY Huiv ev vid, dv EOnKev 
KNnpovomov travtav, 5: od Kai éemoincey Tous aidvas, 
*Os Gv amavyacpa ths So—ns Kat yapaxtnp THs v1o0- 
oTAaTEWS AUTOD Pépwv Te Ta TavTa TO phuate THs Suva- 
pews avrod, cabapio poy Toy apapTLay Trotnodpevos éxda- 
Gioev ev Sekia THs peyadwourns ev vYnrois, ‘tocovT@ 
KpeiTT@Y yevopevos TAY ayyédwv bom Svapopwrepov rap’ 
avToUs KExANpovopnKey Svoya. *Tive yap elaéy rote 
Trav ayyérwv, Tios pou ef av, éyo onuepoy yeyévynka 
oe; Kal udu, Eye écouat avt@ eis watrépa Kal avros 
éxrat poe eis viov; “ray dé madw eicayayn Tov Tpw- 
TOTOKOY els THY oLKoUpEevnv, Aéyet, Kai apooKuyyca- 
Twoav avT@ mavres ayyenot Geod. ‘Kai pos pév Tors 
9 4 , e A A > , 9 A , 
aryyédous eyes, ‘O Tovey Tous ayyédous auto TrevpaTa 
Q a 9 aA A 4 8 ‘ ‘ \ 
Kal Tovs AeLToUpyous avTod trupos Proya, “wpos Sé Tov 
es e € A > ‘ ,A A IA 
viov, ‘O Opdvos cov 6 Geds eis Tov aidva Tod aidvos, 
Kai 7 paBdos ris evOutntos paBdSos THs Bactrelas cov. 
“yyaTrncas Stkawovrny Kat éulonoas avopiav, S12 
a ” a e , ¢ c . 9 t 
TovTo éxpioey oe, 6 Oeds, 0 Geos cov EXatoy ayadtacews 
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\ 
Tapa Tovs perdyous gov. “Kai, Ld Kat’ dpyds Kupte 
THY ynv eOeperiwoas, Kal Epya TéY yeipav cov eialy 
e209 A Mor y 2 a 1 at , : \ 
ol ovpavot’ “avTol atroAobvTa, av bé Stapévers' Kat 
e 
WAVTES WS laTioy TadawOncovTat, “xal doel mrepiSo- 
t 
ANatoy édiFers avTovs Kal adAXaynoOVTaL, ov 5é 6 a’TOS 
9 \ \ 9 > y 18 \ / \ 
eb Kal Ta €Tn gou ovK éxreipovow. “mpds Tiva Sé 
A 9 f v , , 9 a (rd 
TaY ayyéXwv eipnxéy tote, Kaou éx Se€iay pou éws 
dv 8a tovs éyOpovs cov varomrddioy tTdv woddy cou; 
“ovyl mavres eloly NecToupyiKa Trevpata eis Staxoviav 
> , ‘ A fh A 
arogteAAopmeva Sia Tovs péAXOYTAS KANPOVOMELY ow- 
tnplav ; 
2 1 A \ a 5 a , /. ec oa a 
td, TOUTO Set TrEepLTTOoTEpws TpoTexety NuUas Tois 
axovoeiow, pnwote tapapuapev. *ei yap 6 St ay- 
yédov NarnGeis Aoyos éyévero BéBatos, xai aca Tapa- 
Baow Kai tapaxon édaBev evdixov picOatrodociayr, 
3A Cc ooa f p ’ / 
mas nets exhev€dueda ryrLKa’Tns apuednoayTes 
cwrnpias; nris apyny rAaBotoa dareicbat Sia Tod 
, e \ a ’ t > € A_ 9 , 4 
Kupiou, Ud TAY axovoayTwy eis nuas éBeBaiwOn, ‘ovv- 
emlpaptupouvtos Tov Oeod onuetous Te Kal Tépacw Kai 
qokinats Suvapecivy Kal TMvevpatos ayiou peptapois 
KaTa THY avToD OédXnaovy. 
Br\? \ 9 L ¢_ \ : , \ 
Ou yap ayyédos vretafev Thy otxoupéerny THY 
péAXovaay, epi Hs AaXoduev. “Svewaptvpato Sé srov 
N / 4, 3 Bd ef ’ 9 a a 
tis Neyov, Ti eoriy avOpwiros btt wLypvnoKy avTod; 7 
> ‘ 
vios avOpwrrov Ore émicKkémry avtov; "nXNaTTwoas avToV 
Bpaxyv te wap’ ayyédous, S0En cal tipg éorepavwoas 
“A A Cad 
avtov, [kal Katéotnoas avtoy émi Ta épya Tov Yetpav 
cou], *ravra vietatas varoxatw Toy Todwy avtTod. 
év T@ yap Virotakat avT@ Ta wavra ovdéeyv adyKxev avT@ 
ayuTotaxtoy’ vov 8é oviw.opdpuev avT@ Ta Tayta viro- 
, “ g_\ de / > bd h > 
retayueva. “Tov 0€ Bpayv Tt Tap ayyéXous. 7AaT- 
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topéevoy Bréropev “Inooty da To 1aOnpa Tov Oavarov 
S0&n cat ting eorepavmpévoy, Srrws yapits Oeod varép 
TavrTos yevontat Oavarov. “émpetev yap avr@, Sc Sv ra 
wavra kat 8+ ov Tad tavta, ToAXovs viods eis S0£av 
ayayovTa Tov apynyov THS cwTnpias avrav da TaOn- 
pearov Tedetdoat. “6 Te yap dytalwy Kal of dyia- 
Copevos €& évos travres’ 80° Hy aitlay ovK ématoyuvera 
adergovs avtovs xareiv, “réywv, "AtrayyeX@ To bvopa 
gou Tois adeAdois pov, ev péow éxkAnolas uvngw oe. 
Skat mdadw, “Eyo éoouar teroOas ér ato. -xal 
man, 1dovd éyad Kai ta tratdia & pot Gdwxev 6 Geos. 
“érrel ov Ta Tratdia KexoLvdrnKey aipatos Kal capkos, 
kal avTos Tapamdynolos peréoyev Tov avTar, iva dia Tod 
Gavatov Katapynon Tov Td xpatos éyovta Tod Oavarou, 
rovr éoTw tov diaBorov, “Kal amadXakn Tovtous 
dco. pé8@ Oavarou Sia sravrds Tod Shy Evoyor joa 
Souvrlas. “ovryap Syrou ayyéNov erthapBavetat, dd\rAd 
oméppatos “ABpadu émrirapBaverar. “bbev derrev 
Kata wayvta tois aderdots GpowwOnvar, iva édenpov 
yévntat Kad muertos apxtepevs TA mTpos Tov Oedv, eis TO 
intdoxerOat tas apaptias tov Naod. “ev @ yap eé- 
movOey avtTos wetpacGes, Suvarat Tots tetpafopévots 
BonOnoas. : 

3 "Obev, adergpol dytor, KANcEws érrovpaviou 
METOYOL, KATAVONnTATE TOV aTroTTONOY Kal apytepéa THS 
Gporoylas nov ‘Inoody, *riordy Syta TH TronoavTe 
avTov, ws Kat Mavons ev dr TE olk@ avTod. *r1Xelovos 
yap ovros Sd&ns mapa Movony nkiwtas xa? dcov 
Treiova Tiny exes Tov olxov 6 KatacKevdcas avrév. 
‘aras yap olxos xatacKevaterat v0 Tivos, 6 8é ravtTa 
xataoKxevacas Beds. *xal Movons pev micros éy drm 

A2 
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a cy) b A e 8 f > / A 
T@ Ox avToU ws Veparrwy Els papTupLOY TwY NaXdn- 
8 g *Xpsoros 5 ws vids él rev ol rr ow 
noopevav, “Xpioros dé ws vids él tov olxoy avrod, 
ov olKxos éopev nets, dav THY Tappnolay Kal TO KavYnpa 
A 4 / f f 
Ths édmridos péype TéXous BeBalav raraoywper. 
a cf \ 

TAwo, xadas Aéyes TO VEDA TO AyLov, YHpepoy cay 
THs Pwvis avtod axovonte, *un oKANpYVNTe Tas Kapdias 
ULaY ws ev TO TWapamixpacu@ Kata THY nuepav Tod 
Tweipacuod év TH épnum, “ov éereipacay ot waTépes 
vpav év Soxtpacia Kal eidov Ta épya ov Teccepaxovra 
” 105 \ a 6 a a , \ z 3 } 
ern. td TpocwxOioa TH yevea TavTy Kal elzrov, "Ae 

A a 5 | or > A de 9 4 A it) ‘, 
TNAVOVTAL TH KAPOLA’ aVTOL OE OVK EYYWCAY Tas OOOUS 

mu ¢ ” > a 3 a > 9 , > 
pov, “ws @pmoca ev TH opy7 pov, Ku eioeXevcovrat eis 
THY KaTatravoly pov. 

*Brérere, adergol, pyote éotas ev Tie vuov 
Kapdia movnpa amiotias év T@ atroorhvat aro Oeod 
Cavros, “adda qapaxanreire éavrovs Kal) éxaorny 
¢ fs ” y) 0 ¢ a @ \ On 
NMEPAV, AYPLS OV TO TNMEPOY KAXELTAL, Va 4 TKANPUVON 
tis é& vue atratn THS auaptias’ “péroxyoe yap TOU 
Xpiorod yeyovapev, €avirep THY apXnV THS vIroTTAaTEews 

, / , ¢ 18 3 A , 6 
Héxpt TeXous BeBaiay xatacyopev. “ev TO NeyeoOan, 
Lnpepov eav THS Pwvys avTovd axovonte, wn TKANPUYNTE 

\ € a“ ¢€ 2 a a, 16_? \ 
Tas Kkapdlas vpov ws év Te Tapatixpacpe’ “Tives yap 
3 ’ , bl] > 9 4 e 9 / 
AkovoavTEs TrapeTixpavay; aAX’ ov Travtes ot eEeAOovTes 
é& Aiyurrrov d:a Maicéws; “triow Sé wrpoodyficev 
TexcepaxovTa éTn; ovyl Tols auapTncacw; av Ta 

A ” é a ») 18'_ 7 de 4 \ 2 
Kdda erecey dv TH epnum. “Ticw bé dpuocev pn eio- 
ehevoecOau eis THY KaTaTravow avTod ef pn) Tos 
9 6 t . 19...N t > ’ , 
amelOnoacw; “xai PBrétopev Ste ovK nduvnOncar 
eloeNOety 80 amioriav. 

4. *DoPnOdpev obv prwote xataderropévys érary- 
yedias eicedOeiv eis THY KaTatTravoly avtod Soxn Tis 
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cE vay vorepnxévar. "Kal yap éopev evnryyedtopévot 

U 9 a 3 ? 9 9 4 e ul A 9 a 
xadarep kaxelvot’ GX ovK aPéArNoeEY 6 AOyOS THS GKONS 
EXELVOUS [L) TUVKEKEPATLEVOUS TH TicTEL TOs dKovcactD. 
3.9 
“eloepyouela yap eis THY KaTaTravoLY of TLoTEVCAYTES, 

8 \ Ww e w 9 ~ A ? > ’ 
Kabas eipncev, ‘Qs wpooa ev TH opyn pov, Ei eicenev- 
TOVTAL ELS THV KATATTAVoLY moU, KalTOL TOV Epywv amo 
xcataBorrs Koopov yevnbéevtwv. ‘cipneey yap tov Tept 

a_e t er \ t e \ ’ ae f 
Ths EBdouns ovtws, Kal xaréravcev 6 Oeds ev TH Hepa 
Th éBSoun amo mavtev tév Epywv avtov. *xal év 

Uy U > 3 , > A U 4 

TovTp -wadiv, Et eioeAevoovrat eis THY KaTaTravaiy 
6? ) 9 b A 9 A 9 9 ] 
pov. “érres ovy atroneitreTas Tivas eioeNOely eis avrny, 

. e a 3 4 ? 3 A 9 
Kat ot mpoTepov evaryyeducbevres ovK eionrAOov 8. 
9 , 7 ’ ‘ a, ¢ +? , : 
avreiOevay, "wad tia opite. nuépav, Xnpepov, év 
AavelS Aéywv pera TocodToy ypovov, Kabas mpoeipnrat, 
Unpepov éav THs wvis avTod axovante, M1) oKANpUVYTE 
Tas Kapdias vuav. ‘*ei yap avTovs “Inaods xaréraveer, 

2 8 , 1 7 \ a es oy 
OUK ay Tept GANS EXaNEL peTa TAaUTA NuEepas. “apa 
9 4 S a a A A 10 ¢ ‘ 
atroXeitrerat caBBatiopos TO ANAM TOU Beod. “o yap 

9 A U > 3 U4 
eiceXOowv els THY KaTaTravaLV avTov Kal auUTos KaTE- - 
wavoev avo Tov épywy avTod, domep amo TaV idlwy 
6 Geos. 

“ Yrovdacwpev ovv eicedOeiv eis exeiyny THY KaTa- 
Travel, wa pn év T@ avtT@ Tis vrodelypate TéoN THS 
ameOelas. “fav yap 6 royos tov Oeod Kat évepyns 
Kal TowwTepos virép macay payaipav Sictomoy Kat 
Stixvovpevos aypte peptopod vpuyns Kal mvevparos, 

A“ A / 
dppav Te Kal puedr@v, Kat KpliTixos evOuunoewr Kal 
3 a , 48 Now ’ 9 , 7 
évvoav Kapdias’ *xai ovx Eat KTiots adavns évarioy 

9 le) , \ A , a 9 
avrov, twavta Sé yuuva Kal Tetpaynuopéva Tois obban- 

a 9 A ‘ A € a e , 
pols AUTOV, TpOsS OV HuLW O AOYoSs. 

“"Hyovres ovv apysepéa péeyav SiednAvbora ods 
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ovpavous, ‘Incoty tov viov Tob Oeov, xpaTapev THs 
e ’ 6? ‘ ] 9 ’ ‘ ’ 
Gporoyias. “ov yap Eyopevy apytepéa pn Suvapevov 
cuvrabnoas Tais acbeveias nav, twemeipacpévoy Sé 
xara travra xa opornta ywpis dpaptias. “apocep- 
yopuela ovy pera trappyoias T@ Opovm THs yaptros, 
A f ‘ LU a 9 4 

va AdBopev Edeos wai ydpw elpwuey eis eVKatpov 
BonOecav. 

5 'Ilds yap dpysepets €€ dvOparrwv Nap Bavopevos 
tirép avOpdrrav xabiotatat ta mpos Tov Beov, iva 
awpoogpéepy Sapa Te Kal Ovolas virép auaprianv, *erpio-~ 
mabeiv Suvapevos tois ayvootow Kal wravwpévois, ever 
wal avros qweplxerrat acbéverav, *xat Sc’ avrnv odeiret, 
Kabads rept tov Naod, oVTwWS Kal Tept EavTOD Trpoadpépery 
wept duaptiov. ‘xai ovy éauvr@ tis AapBaver THv 

, 9 \ U ¢ \ A A , ‘ 
TULNV, ANAG KaNovpEVOS VITO TOU Beod, Kabworrep Kat 
"Aapwr. ‘ottws xal 6 Xpioros ovy éavrov édofacer 
yevnOnvar apytepéa, GAN 6 AaARGAaS pos avTov, Tids 
pou el av, éya onpepov yeyévynxa ce *xabas nab év 
e. ? 4 \ e Q > A Aa A) Q , 
érépm Aéyet, Bd lepeds eis Tov aiava Kata Thy Tdafw 
Meryioedéx. "ds ev rais nudpats tas capKés avTob 
Senoets te xal ixernpias mpos tov Suvapevov cwlew 
avrov ex Oaydtouv peta Kpavyns ioyupas Kal Saxpvor 
mpoceveyxas Kat eicaxovobels amo Hs evrAaBeias, 
"xaitrep wy vios, éuabey ad’ dv Erabey thv viraxonp, 
"nal TererwOels eyévero Taow Tois VITaxovovew avT@ 
airvos awrnplas aiwviou, mpocayopevOels vireo Tod Oeod 
apysepevs xara thy taki Meryucedéx. 

“Tlepi ov aodvs nuiy o Adyos nal SuceppnvevTos 
Aéyew, erret vwOpol yeyovate Tais axoais. “xal ydp 
opeirovres elvar Sidacxaror Sid Tov ypovoy, madw 

f e ud 4 e a f a a 
ypelav Eyere Tod SiWdoxew vpas tiva tad ororxeia 
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THS GpYXAs Ta Noyiwy Tod Oeod, Kal yeyovate ypelav 
Eyovres ydXaxrTos, [kal] ov orepeds tpopys. “aas yap 
6 peTéywv yaXaxtos drretpos Aoyou Sixatocvyns, vies 
yap éotw’ “rerelwv 5é dot 4 oreped tpodn, Tav Sia 
tv ew ta aicOnrnpia ryeyuuvac neva éydvT@y pos 
Svaxptouv xanod Te ral Kaxod. 

6 'Acd “abeored res toy TNS apxiis tou Xpiorov Noyop /e-< - 
ert tThv TeXecoTnta hepapeba, wn adwv Oepédov KaTa- 
Barddpevoe petavolas dio vexpoy épyav, xal wicrews 
ért Oeov, *Barrticopav Sidayns, eribécews te yeupar, 
avactacews Te vexpov, Kal Kpipatos aiwviov. *xal 
ToUTO Trouncopey, cavirep emitpétrn 6 Oeds. ‘advvarov 
yap tous atra& pwticbévras yevoapévovs Te THS Swpeds 
THs emoupavlov Kal perdoyous yernPévtas mvevpatos 
aytov "xat Kaddv yevoapévovs Oeod pnua Suvapes Te 
méAXOVTOS aiavos, °Kal maparecéytas, TWaAW avaKxa.i- 
Ceuv els peravotav, avactaupobytas éavrois TOV viov Tod 
Geod Kai trapaderyparivovras. "yn yap % tTiotca Tov 
émr avTns epyopevoy TodNaKIS veToY Kal TLKTOVoa Bo- 
tavnv evOerov éexeivoss 84 ods Kal yewpyetras, peTadap- 
Bavet evroylas amo tod Oeod' *éxpépovea Sé axavOas 
Kat tpiBorous adoKios Kal KaTdpas éyys, is TO TENOS 
els Kavow. 

"TletretoueOa Sé rept vey, dyamntoi, Ta Kpeiocova 
Kat éxoueva owTnpias, e Kat ov’Tws Aadoduev. “ov 
yap abduxos o Oeds émidabécbat tod Epyou vay Kat 
rns ayamns hs évedelEacbe eis Td Bvoua avrod, S:axo- 
yncavres Tois aylows Kal Scaxovodvtes. ™ érriOupodpev 
Sé &xacTov vpayv tv avTny évdelxvucbat arrovdny wpds 
Thy wAnpopoplay tis édaridos aypt Tédous, “iva py 
voOpot yernobe, wipnral dé rav Sia rictews Kal paxpo- 
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O@uplas KAnpovonovyTwy tds émayyedias. “Te yap 
’"ABpaap érrayyethapevos 6 Oeds, érel car’ ovdevds elyev 
petlovos opocat, duooev Kal éavtod, “rAéyov, Ed py 
evNoyaY evAOyNTw oe Kal TANOIVWY TANOUVA ce’ “Kal 
oltws paxpoOupnoas éréruxey THS errayyerias. “dvOpo- 
Toi yap Kata Tov peifovos Guvvovet, Kai Tacns avTois 
’ ’ : / ¢ 4 . 172. @ 
avtinoylas mépas eis BeBaliwou 6 bpxos' “év @ repic- 
corepov BovAcpevos 0 Oeos erridetEas Tois KAnpovdpots 
THS eraryyenias TO apeta0erov THs BovAns avrod éepe- 
alrevcev Spxp, “Wa Sia dSvV0 mpaypdarav dperabétwn, 
3 LANE , ‘ b] AS U 
év ols ddvvatoy yrevcacbat Oeov, ioyupay wapaxdnoww 
éxyapey of KaTapuyovTes Kpatnoas THS mMpoxetmévns 
édrridos, *y ws ayxupay Exouey THS uyns dopary 
te xat BeBaiay Kal eicepxopévny eis TO dowtepoy Tov 
KaTaTreTac patos, “Siro mpodpomos Uirép nuay eianrOev 
"Incods, xara thy Takiy MerAyioedéx apyrepeds yevouevos 
els TOV alava. 

7 'Obros yap 6 Meryucedéx, Bactrevds Darn, iepevs 
tov Geov Tov vYfiotou, 6 cuvavTnaas 'ABpadp virootpé- 

9 A a a ty 4 > f > °° 
dhovre aro THs Komns TaY BactréEwy Kal evrAOYNoas ator, 
*6 xai Sexarny ard wavtwv éuépioev ABpaap, wpwrov 
Hep Eppmvevopevos Bactrevrs Suxatoovuns, érerta Se Kai 
Bactreds Larnu, 6 catw Bacireds eipnvns, *dadrep, 
GunTwp, ayeveadoynros, unte apyny nuepav pnre Cons 
Tédos éxwv, adwpotwpévos 5é TH vi@ Tod Geod, péver 
e ‘ > Q , 4 A \ 4 A 
iepevs eis to Senvexés. ‘@ewpetre 5é andixos ovros, 
© xat Sexarnv 'ABpaay ewxev ex tay axpoOwiwr 
6 watptapyns. *Kxal ot péev ex Tov vidy Aevel thy 
iepatelay NapPBavovtes évroAny Exovow arrodexaToty 
\ \ A 4 a > sy 9 A 
Tov Nady KaTa TOY VomoVv, TOUT EaTLY Tous adEAHOrS 
auta@v, kaltrep é€edndrvO0 x THs Godvos "ABpadu: 
; r) mrvOoras é€x THs cadvos ABpaau 
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‘6 Oé un yeveadoyoupevos €& aura Sedexatwxey ABpaap, 
kai Tov ExovtTa Tas émayyedias evdoynxev. "ywpis 5é 
Waons avTioyias TO EXaTTOV VITO TOU KpETTOVOS EUAO- 
yetrat. *xai ode wey Sexatas amrobvyncKxovtes avOpwirot 
NapwBavovow, éxet Sé paptupovpevos Sri 7. *xal ws 
Eros elareiv, Sta “ABpadu xai Aeveis 6 Sexatas AapRavov 
4 ‘ 54 a ee a ? 7 
Sedexatowtar’ “ere yap ev TH oodvi tod tatpos Hy bre 
auvnvTnoev avt@ 0 Meryicedéx. * Ei peév ovy rerelwors 
Sua THs Aevestixhs lepwovvns nv, 0 Aads yap én’ auTis 
vevomobernrat, Tis rt ypeta Kata thy Ta-w Meryucedéx 
@ > @£ e , A ? \ A , 3 \ 
Erepov avioracOat tepéa Kat ov Kata Thv rakiy Aapoy 
Neyer Gas; “peratienévns yap THs epwovvns €E avayKns 
nai vosou petabects yivetar. ‘“éd’ ov yap RéyeTas 
“a a ee U4 > 23 ? ‘ ’ 
Tavita, puans érépas petéoynxer, ag’ Hs ovdels mrpowéc- 
xnkev TO Ovotaornpip “mpodnrov yap bre éF ‘lovda 
avaréraXKey 6 KUpLos nua@Y, eis NY puArnV Tepl iepéwy 
ovdey Mavons ékadnoev. “xal wepioocotepoy ert KaTa- 
Snddv eorw, cf Kata THY omoornta Medyioedex aviota- 
Tau Lepeds Erepos, “Ss ov Kata vomov évToANs capKivyns 
, ’ \ NW a9 D 17 
yéyovey adXa Kara Suvauiv Cwns axatadvtrov. ™paptu- 
ca \ ad \ ¢ > A 7A \ \ / 
petras yap ore Xv lepeds els Tov aidva Kata Thy Takw 
Meryioedéx. *'AGEérnais pev yap yiverat mpoayovons 
évrorns dia. To avis doOevées Kai dvaderés, “ovdev yap 
éreNelwoev 6 vopos, éretcarywyn 5&8 xpeirrovos édidos, 
> > U “a A 30 bd 9 A 
be’ hs éyyifopev te Oeg. “Kal nal’ bcov ov yupis 
Opxwporias,—' ot wey yap yapls opKwpocias elotv 
iepeis yeyovdres, o 5é pera opxwpoacias d1a Tov NéyovTos 
mpos avrov, "Opooey xupios, Kat ov petapedAnOnoetar’ 
av lepers els Toy aidva'—"Katd ToaovTO KpeiTTovos 
SeaOnuns yéeyovev &yyvos "Incods. ™xai ot wév mrelovés 
eiowy ‘yeyovores icpeis Sta Td Oavatm KwdrvecOa 
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/ . we A "y \ 2 2 \ 9 \ 2A 
mwapapévey’ “o O€ dua TO pévety attov els TOV ai@va 
9 s x ¥ 4 e , 2500 ; , 
avapaBarov éyes thy tepwovrny, “obey nal colew 
eis TO Tavtedés Suvatat Tovs mpocepyouévous 80 
avrod T@ Oe@, wavrote Cov eis TO evTUyyavew virép 
avT@v. 

98 aA \ coa \ oy ’ eo 
Towodtos yap nyiv Kat emperev apytepevs, datos, 
GKAKOS, GwiayTos, Kexwptopévos amd TOY apapTworar, 

1 ¢ / a ) a t | o7a > 

Kat vYnrOrTepos THY ovpavay yevopevos, “ds ovK Eyer 
Ka? nyépay avaynny, @omrep ot apxvepels, TpdoTepov 
virép Tav idiwy auapriav Ovoias avadépery, Ere:ta TAY 
Too Aaov’ TovTO yap étroinoey éhamaf éavTov avevéy- 
kas. “6 vopos yap avOparous Kabiotnaw dpxvepels 
4 3 / € U \ A @ a 
éyovtas acBéverav, 0 Royos Sé THs Spkwpoolas THs 

peta TOY vdpov vioy eis TOV aiw@va TeTENELWLEVOD. 
8 ‘Kedaratov Sé dai trois Neyouévois, ToLodTov 
éyowey apytepéa ds exabicey év SeEta rod Opovou ris 
HEV apXvep o p ” 
/ ’ a nA a 4 A 
peyaXwovuns év Trois odpavois, "Tay ayiwy NevToupryos 
Kal THS oKNVAS THS adnOw*s, Hv ExnEev 6 KUptos, OvK 
avOpwrros. *rds yap apysepevs eis TO Trpoopépery Sapa 
te kat Ovoias xabloratat, 60ev avayxaiov éyew Tt 

A € > a) 9 
kat TovTov 0 mpocevéeyxy.. ‘ei wév ovv nv emt ys, OVD’ 

n 4 
dv nv tepevs, GvT@y Tay tpeodepovTwy KaTa vdopoy Ta 
a 5.9 e ; a , a 
Sapa, *olriwves virodelypati xal. oxida NaTpEvovaW TOY 
éroupaviwy, Kabes Kexpnpatiotas Motors pédrov 
émitenety thy oxnyny, "Opa yap pynow tones ravrTa 
Kata Tov TuTrov Tov SaxyOdvra cor ev Te dpeuv Svuvt 5é 
Stahopwrépas tétuyev Aetroupylas, ba@ Kal KpelTroves 
éotiy SuaOnnns weoirns, ris él Kpeirroow éraryyenlats 

vevopobérnrat. | 
"Ei yap 7 wpwtn éxewn Hv aueumros, ovK av Sevré- 
pas entero Toros. *peudouevos yap avrovs Néyer, 
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[dod jpépar Epyovrat, Néyes KUptos, Kal cuvTedécw eri 
Tov olxov “Iopanr xai ert tov olxov lovda SiaOneny 
xawnv, °ov xata thy Siadynxnv nv érroinca Tois ta- 
Tpacw avrav év nuépa émiraBopévou pov THS yetpds 
avtov éEayayeiy avrovs éx yns Aiyvrrov, ott avrol ovK 
évépetvay év tH StaOnnn pov, Kayo nyéAnoa avTay, 
’ ' 10°7 ” e ’ A ’ A 
Réryee Kupwos. “bre abt 9 dcabnan iv Siabjoopat T® 
¥ \ A e / b / f 
oixm ‘lopand peta tus nyépas exeivas, éyet Kuptos. 
dud0vs vopous pou eis thy Stavoray avtTav, Kab éri 
xapdias. avTay érvyparw avtovs, nal Ecopat avrois 
3 ‘ ‘ ’ ¥ , > t 11 \ 9 \ 
eis Oedv Kal avrol écovrai pos eis NaOV. “Kat ov m7 
diSakwow Exacros Tov ToXiTny avTov Kai ExacTos Tov 
adergov avrov, rAéyov, Tyas tov xvpsov, OTe waves 
iS f ’ 3 \ n~ @& 0 ? “~ 126 
etSycovciv we amo puxpovd ws pleyadou avrav. Tt 
trews Evopar- tais adixciais avTav, Kal TOY apapTioy 
avtay ov pn pryncOd eéru. “ev te rAéyew Kawny 
, 4 , \ Q Uy A. 
TwevTahalwoKxey THY TpwTnv’ TO dé Tadaltovpevoy Kal 
ynpacKoy éyyus apavicpod. 
1 E? A 9 \ e / c 4 
YE Lev OY Kai Nn TPwTN Sixat@paTa NaTpeElas 
TO Te Gylov Koopixov. “oxnvn yap KatecxevacOn 7 
, bf e of , \ / VY ¢@ 6 
Tpwrn, €v 7 Te Avyvia Kal n Tpamrela Kal n mpoects 
a "] e | in 8 \ \ \ , 
ToY apTov, NTIS AéyeTat Gryia. “werd Sé TO SevTEpov 
KaTaméracpa oKnyn 1 Aeyouéevn ayia aylov, “ypucody 
Eyovca Oupsarnpiov cab thy KiBwrov ris Svabnnns mre- 
pixexadruppéevny iravrobev ypual@, év } oTauvos ypvah 
54 ‘\ U ‘ € ¢€8 +] A e / 
éyovca TO pdvva Kai 7 paBdos ’Aapov 7 Bractncaca 
\ e ’ a , 5° 4 \ 9 A 
Kai ai wraKes THS StaOnens, "Varepavw Sé avtns Xepov- 
Beiv S0fns xatackiafovra rd thaornpioy’ tepl dv ov 
goTw viv rNéyew Kata pépos. “Tovtwv Sé obtws Ka- 
Tecxevacpévwy els pev THY TPOTHY oKNnYnY StaTrayTOS 
elalaciw ot icepets tds AaTpelas émeTedodvTeEs, ‘els Sé 
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thv Sevrépav arraf rod évuvtod povos 6 apxtepevs, ov 
xwpis aiuatos 5 mwpoodpépes vrép éavtod xal taév Tod 
aod ayvonuarav, *todto SyXodvTos ToD wWvEevpaTos TOU 
ayiov, pnt wehavepoocbat THY TaY aryiwy Odov ETL THS 
mpaTns aKnyns éxovons ordow, *Hris mapaBod eis 
Tov Kalpoy Tov éveotnxoTa, Kal’ nv Sépa te Kal Ovoias 
mpochépovtar pn Suvapevar xara cuveldnow Teredoat 
Tov AaTpevoyta, “povoy éri Bpwpyacw Kat mopacw 
cat Siahopows Barrio pots, [xat] Sucacdpata capKos péxpt 
xatpod SiopPwcews erixeipeva. “Xpioros 8 mapayeve- 
pEVvOS apylepeds Tav peAXrovTaY ayabav, Sia THS peél- 
Covos Kal TedXeroTépas oKNVAS OV YELpoTrOLNTOU, TOUT 
gore ov TavTns THs KTicews, “ovde 80 aiwatos tpayor 
Kal pooxwr, Sia é tod idlov aiparos eiondOev éparra€ 
eis Ta Gryta, aiwviay AUTpwoLy evpapevos. “el yap TO 
alua tpayev Kal ravpwy Kal orrodds Saydrews pavti- 
Cova Tovs KEexowvmpévous ayialer Ipods THY THS TapKOS 
xabapornta, “iwrdom padXov TO alwa rod Xpiorod, ds 
Sud mvevpatos aiwviov éavTov TpoanveyKey GLwOmLov TO 
Gee, xaOaptel thv cuveidnow vay amo vexpov Epywv 
els TO NaTpevev Oe@ Carte. 

* Kai d1a tobtro S:adnens xawhs pecitns éoriv, ows 
Gavatou yevoéevou eis atrodUTpwow Toy érl TH WpPwTY 
SiaOnkn tapaBacewy thy émayyediay AaBwoy ol Ke- 
KANpevot THS aiwviov KAnpovopias. “Orrov yap SiaOHen, 
Oavatov avaynn pépecOar rod SiaBepévou' “dvaOnnen 
yap émi vexpois BeBaia, éret pnmotre ioyves Gre fn o 
StaBépevos. “dev ovd 4 mpwrn yopis aiparos éveexai- 
yictat. “AarnOeions yap taons évrodns KaTd vomov 
vro Movcéws ravti t@ AAG, AaBov TO alua tov 
pooxov Kal Tav Tpayov pera Udaros Kat épiov KoxKlvou 
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Kat Vocwtrou, avTo Te TO BuBALov Kat TravTa Tov Naov 
épavticev, ™Aéywv, Todto to alua ths Siabnens is 
’ Nar Snes P) ’ Py ee | \ 52 \ 
évereiNato mpos vuas 6 Beds. ™xal rnv oxnyny dé Kal 
TavTa Ta oKxevn THS AELvTOUpylas TO aipats opolws 
épavticev. “xal oyeddv ev aiuate mwavta xabapiterat 
Kara Tov vomov, Kal ywpls aiparexyvaoias ov yiveras 
adeots, “avayen ovy Ta pev Uroverypata TaY év ToIs 
ovpavois tovTos KaGapifecOa, avra Sé ta érrovpana 
xpeirrooww Ovoias mapa tavtas. “ov yap eis yeLpo- 
>. * bed , 9 A a 
wolnra eianrOev ayia Xptoros, avrituta tov adynbivear, 
> b > :) b ] 4 A 9 a ” 
GX eis auTdy Tov ovpavoy, viv éuhavicOnvar To 
mpocwm@ tov Geov vmép nuav, *ovd’ iva trodXaxis 
mpoadépn éEavTov, WoTEp 6 apxLEepeds eloépyeTat eis TA 
ed > 9 \. » a > fie 6? \ » eA 
ayia Kar’ éviavrov év aipatt adroTpin’ ™érrel Bee avrov 
moANakis Wabeiv amd KataBoAns Koopov, vuvi 5é¢ dak 
> A , a > > 7f/ e ld 
érl ouvtedeia THY aiavwr eis abérnow apaptias Sa 
a , 9 A lA 97 \ > of ? 4 
ths Ovcias avrod tmepavépwrar. “Kai xa? dcov drd- 
Ketrat tois avOperos Arak atroGaveiv, peta 8€ rovro 
xpiats, *obrws nat 6 Xpiotos, arrak mpoceveyGeis eis 76 
/ 
ToANOY aveveyKely auaprtias, éx SevTépou ywpis dpapTias 
opOnoerat Tois avrov amrexdexopuevors els TwTNpiav. 
—— 10 A Saidvydp éywr 6 vopos Tay pedAdovTwv dyabar, 
OUK aUTHY THY eiKova TOY TpaypaTwv, Kat éeviavTov 
a a ay 
rais avrais Ouciats as mpocdpépovaw eis to Sunvexes 
ovderrote Suvatas Tovs Tpotepyopévous Tederaoas’ *érrel 
ovUxK ay étavoayvto mpordepopevat, Sia To pndepiay 
” / e “a \ t of 
éyew ere ouveidnow duaptidv Tovs Natpevovtas araf 
9 b ] n “ 
xexaaptopévous; *aAXN ev avtais avapynots auapriov 
car évautoy’ ‘aduvatoy yap alwa tavpwy xal tpaywv 
A > 
adhatpeiy ayaptias. °5:0 eioepyopevos eis TOV Kocpmov 
Aéyet, @volay nal mpocdopay ove nOérnoas, copa Se 
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e . b ] 
) l t apaptlas ovK 
arnpticw pot, “oAoKavT@maTa rank ep e p si 
mibbe "rore el "IS0vd Heo, év xeparids BuBru 
vooxnoas’ "Tore eltrov, ca, €v aaa 
: i é“ov, TOD Toincar 6 Geds T nd 
eyparrrat rept €ov, aa 
oa 3 ért @valas nal mpoodopas 
Savatepoy Aeywv OTL rpo . 
Shon t apaprias ovK nOéXnoas ovde 
SAOKAUTOPATA Kal Trepl apap ( = 
386 i: KaTa vopoy mpocdépovtat, °r 
) aA 
ee 7} ) OéAnua cov. davatipet 
"1500 D Troinoat TO OéAnuM 
elipnxev, 1d00 few tod Troy hi ae at 
y + 
) wpwrov iva to Sevtepovy otnon, oe 
ame éopev Sia THS Mpoohopas Tov capa 
ny lao pevot sbi ’ c 11 eat Twas bev lepevs éornxey 
Inco’ Xpicrod édarra€. ) : 
0 : BY KaL TAS avTas TrOAXaKIS TpOT 
Kal’ nuépay NevToupye@v Kat nas 
f i ovdérrote Suvavtat rept 
dépwyv Ovaoias, aitives o v — 
: las’ "outros 5é piav virép auaptiav mpOTeNe): ae 
Goa lag afer ts exabioev év SeEia tod Oeod, “10 
Guciav els To denvenés a. aed 
by é twos Teo oi 
opevos &w i 
hes we ob pv.auTov. “wa yap mpoopopa Tere- 
) OV. ; : 
jTodtov TwY Tro i 
US. 
Netwnev eis 7d Sinvexés Tors ayrafopévo s set bas 
v oa : ap TO ét ; 
E nly Kal TO TO dylov’ peta yap 
TO 1rvevpa TO | , 
de nuiy Kat He ier engi 
*% Attn 7 Stabnkn jv Stabnoopar aur . 
- § OUS pL 
Loovs vo" 
is 7) éxeivas, Aéyet KUpLOS 
an oe IT@V ead emt THY Suavolay avTay eruypayrw 
: avTa@ ) y ery ‘ 
airots, "a pu @yv avtTav Kal Trav dvopiov 
yrous, “Kal Tov dpapte oa 
pan ett. “omou dé adeois rovTwr, 
aUTOY ov 1) pynoOnoopmas Ett. 
\ \ e / 
OUKETL Tpoapopa rept auapTias ee 
by, ad |, Tappnoiay eis THv eico 
*"Eyovtes ovv, adeApoi, mappnaia 060 
1 t vy T@ aipate ‘Inood, Av évexainoey nyiv 
Tov aylwy év TO aip BH Fle 
70C ov. kat Seoav dia Tod KataTeTaop , 
odoy mpoodat | Karatrere * 
f] 9¢ auToD, “Kal lepéa péyay ém 
tovT éoTW THS TapKoS avTod, ate 
ov ob dD Geod, ™rpocepyapeOa pera adnOuvijs 
TO , 
ne ae 2 TWioTews, PepavTicpévoe Tas 
xapdlas év mdnpodpopia. 7 ag ee a 
a 
xapdlas amd auveidnoews trovnpas 
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ee nt Re” ate ae ear pound ee ae pe 
To capa vdaTt xabape, “KxaTéxwpevy THY poroyiav 
THs édmidos ax, TieTds yap O érayyEelAapEvos, 
“4. \ a ’ ’ ’ \ > 7 

Kal KaTavo@pev addndouvs eis Tapofvopoy ayarrns 
Kab xarav Epywv, * un éyxatadeltovres THY érucuva- 

\ oe a \ 9 \ a 
yoryny éauvtav, Kabads EO0s tTislyv, GNAG TapaKxanodvtTes, 
Kai Toco’UT@m pwadrov bow PrérreTe eyyiSovcay Thy 
e / ‘ 
npépav. 

**"Exovolws yap duaptavovtay nudy peta TO NaBeiv 
THY eriyvwciw THS adnOeias, oUKEéTL Tepl apapTioV 
atronelrrerat Oucia, “poBepa Sé tis exdoyn Kpicews 

“4 \ a > a , \. ¢ , 
Kat tupos Snros éaOiewy pédAXOVTOS TOvS VIrEevayTious. 
*abernoas tis vopov Maicéws ywpls oixtippay émt 
dvoly 4} Tpicly paprvow arobvnoxes ™réc@ Soxeire 
yelpovos afwwOnoerat tTiswpias 6 Tov vidy Tod Geod 
KataTatnoas Kat TO alwa rhs StaOnens Kowov nynoad- 
pevos, ev @ Hrytac On, Kal TO Trredpua THs yaptTos évuBpicas, 
301. \ \ > , ay . 3 df, 9 \ 3 

oidapev yap Tov eitrovta, Eypot éxdixnots, éya avratro- 
Sadcw' kat madw, Kpevet xvpios tov Aadv avrod. 
* boBepoy 70 eutreceiv els yetpas Oeod Cavros. “avapi- 
punoKxecOe Sé Tas wporepoyv npépas, év als pwticOevres 
woAAny GOrXnow vrepetvate Talnpatov, “TodTo pev 
overdtapois te Kab Orjgtpeow Oearpilopevot, toro 8é 
Kowevol Tav obtws dvactpepopévay yernGertes. “Kai 
yap tots Secpuiows cuverrabncate, Kal THY apTayny TOV 
UTapyovTwY vuav peta xapas mpocedéEacGe, yiwweo- 
xovtes Eye éavtovs Kpeicocova braptiw Kai pévoveay. 
35 ND? ’ ? \ / ¢ on ¢ ” 

pn) aroBadnte ovv THY Tappyoiay vpady, Aris eyes 
peyarnv picOatrobdociav. “vimropovns ydp éxete ypelay 
iva tO OéXnpa Tov Oeov trotnoavtTes Kopionabe Th 
erayyediav. “ére yap pixpdy bcov dcov, 6 épyopevos 
n&es xal ov ypovices “6 Sé Slieatds pou ex wicrews 
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Cnoerat, Kai €ay UocteidnTat, ovK evdoxer 4% Yruy7 
pov ey avT@. “nets Se ovx éopev vroatoAns ets 
aTraddEvav, AANA Tristews els TrepiTroina Yuyis. 

ll “Eorw 8é rictis Arilopévor vrecracis, Tpary- 
parov éreyyos ov Breropevwr. *év ravTy yap éuapru- 
pnOnaav ot wpecButepot. *IWiores vootpev xarnpricbas 
Tous aiavas pnuatse Oeov, eis TO py éx Phawopévwr TO 
Brercopevov yeyovévas, ‘Ilicres mrelova Ovciay "ABer 
wapa Kaiv mpoonveyxey t@ Ge@, Sc’ Hs euaptupynOn 
elvat Sixavos, paptupobyTos eri toils Swpois avTov Tov 
Geod, cal 80’ avrns arroGavey ert Nadel, "Wiores Evoy 
pereréOn tod un idSciv Oavaroy, Kai ovy nupioxetro Stott 
petéOnxevy avtov 6 Geos. mpd yap THs petrabécews 
pepapTupnras evnpertynxéevar TH Oe@ °ywpis Sé ricTews 
advvatoy evapectncat’ miotevoat yap Set Tov mpocep- 
xopevov [Te] Bep, bTt Eorw Kat Tois éxlnTodow avTov 
picOarrodérns yiverar. "HWicres ypnpatiobeis Nae rept 
Tov undérrw BrCTropevov, evrAaPnOels Kater Kevacey KiBo- 
Tov eis cwTnpiav Tod olxou avTod, 5.’ hs KaTéxpivev Tov 
Kocpov, kal THS KaTa TiaTtLY Sixatoourns eyéveTo KANpO- 
vomos. *Iliores earovpevos ABpaap varnxovoer Fed Oeiv 
eis TOTrov Ov HuedrXev ANapBaveww eis KANpOVOoLiay, Kar 
eEnNOev pon erictapevos mov Epyetat. “riote: Twape- 
KNoEV GIS YY THS eTrayyedias ws aAXoTplay, év cxnvais 
Kato.Kknoas, peta “loadk xai laxwB tay ovverAnpovopewv 
THS Emaryyerias THs auTns “éfedeyero yap THY Tous 
Oepedtous Eyovcay rodw, Hs texvitns Kal Snpsoupryos 
6 Geos. “Ticre: xai avtn Zappa Svvapuy eis xataBoAnv 
oméppatos éhafev Kai mapa Katpov nrLKIas, érrel TicTov 
nyncato Tov émaryyerrapevov. S10 nal ad’ évos éyevyn- 
Oncav, xal raira vevexpwpévou, Kabws ta dotpa Tov 
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b ] a A 10 \ e e @ e A \ 
ovpavod T@ TAHOE Kal ws 7 aupos n Tapa Td yetdos 
Tys Oardoons 7 avaplOunros. “Kara riots anrébavov 

2 , A U \ 9 / \ 
OUTOL TAVTES, fN KOmicapevos Tas émrayyedlas, adda 
moppwobev avtas idovtes nal aomracdpevol, Kal dponro- 
ynoavtes Ott Eévot nat twaperidnpol eiow emt ths yi. 
14_¢ \ “A lA > / é 

ot yap toiwatra dAéyovtes eudavifovow bre trarplda 
9 a 15 ? \ > # , 999 
émutntodow. “xal e& pev éxelyns pvnuovevovoi ad 
ms e&éBnoav, elyov ay Kaipoyv avaxaprpar’ “viv 3é 
Kpelrtovos opéyovtat, Tout éatw éerrovpaviov, 540 ov« 
émavaxuvetat avtTovs 6 Beds Oeds émixareioba avrov’ 
nToimacey yap avtois modu. “Tliores mpocevnvoyev 
"ABpady tov ‘Ioadx metpatopmevos, Kal Tov povoryert 
mpocépepey 0 Tas éemaryyedlas avadeEdpevos, “mpds dv 
€radOn Ste’ Ev Iloadk crAnOnoeral cot oréppa, “royt- 

, a \ 3 A > , 5 \ e @ Ws 3 j @ 
oapmevos STs Kal éx vexpav eyeipery Suvaros 6 Deas’ b0ev 

9 \ N > A b] 20 f A 
avTov kat év wapaBorAy éxouloato. ™“mioter epi 
PEeAAOYTMY evAOYynoEV “Ioadk« Tov lax@B Kal tov Hoad. 
g1 » \ bd / 4 a ea_ > \ 

wiote ‘laxoB arobvncKkwv éxactov Trav viav Iwand 
evdoynoey Kal Tpocexuvnoev éeTl Td axpov THS paSdov 
avrov. “miotes lwond rerevTav tepl THs éEodou Tav 
vidv ‘Iopanr éuynwovevoey nat tmepl Tav ooréwy avTod 
eveTELNaTO. 

*Tlicres Maiots yevynbeis éxpvBn tpinvor vireo 
Tay tarépwv avtod, diote eidoy aoretov To Travdioy, Kat 
ove epoBnOncay 16 Svataypa Tov Bacidéws. “ariores 
Moitans péyas yevopuevos npyncaro NéyerOas vios Ouya- 
tTpos Papaw, *udrdov éEdXopuevos cuveaxovyeicbar TH 
Aa@ Tod Oeod 7 wpocKatpoy Eye dpaptias amddavow, 
*ueSova mrOUTOY Hynodpevos TOY Aiyvmrrou Onoavpev 
Tov ovetdtopov tod Xpiotod' améBretrev yap eis THY 
prcbarodociay. “triote: catéXurev Aiyurrrov, un poPn- 

HEBREWS B 
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Gels tov Oupdv tod Bacidéws’ Tov yap déparov as épav 
cxaptépnoey. “arloret memoincey TO Tarya Kal THY 
mporxvat Tov aiparos, iva pp) o cA0Opevwy Ta TpwTs- 
toxa Oiyn avrav. “icra SdéBncay thy épvopay 
Oaraccav as Sia Enpas yas, As awelpavy NaBovtes ot 
Aiyvrrriot xarerdOnoav. “rioters ta reiyn ‘leperyo 
érecav Kuxdwbevra éri érra juépas. “saiores “PaaB 
 Wopvn ov cuvam@XeTo Tois atreOncacw, SeEapévn 
Tovs KaTacKOTroUs peET eipnyns. 

"Kal ti are Néyw; emireiyres we yap Sunyoupevoy o 
xpovos mept Tedewv, Bapda, Lauyor, ‘lepOae, Aaveld 
Te Kat Yapounr Kat trav mpodynrav, “ol Ssa wicrews 
Karnyovicayto Bactnreias, npyacavro Sinacocvyny, éré- 
Tuxov éraryyenav, ppatay ordpara ANcovrav, *érBecav 
Suvapwy Trupos, puyov cropata payaipns, éduvvapadOnoav 
aro acOeveias, éyernOncav ioxyupol év rrodéue, Trapep- 
Boras éxAwav addotpiov’ *éraBov yuvaixes é& ava- 
oracews TOUS vexpovs avTav’ dAXot 5é éruutravicOncap, 
ov mpocdeEapevor Thy amroA’Tpwow, iva xpeirrovos 
avacragews TUYwow “Erepos 5é éwrarypov Kai paorl- 
yov metpay édaBov, ére b€ Secuav nal gvdrakis 
"ubacOncav, érpicOncav, érepacOncay, év ove 
payaipns améBavov, wepindOoy év unrwrais, év aiyeiots 
Séppacw, voTepovpevor, OrsBopuevor, Kaxovyovpevot, 
Sov ox fv akvos 0 Kdopos, él épnulats wAavepevor 
Kal dpeow Kal omnraios xal rais orais THS yns. *xal 
odTot Tavtes paptrupnOérvtes Sud THS TicTEws OVK éxopi- 
cavto THY etraryyenriav, “Tov Oeod rept nuay Kpeirrdv Tt 
mpoPrepapévov, iva pn ywpis nudy redeewOdov. 

12 'Tovyapodv nab ijpeis, tocodrov eyovres mTept- 
Kelpevov Huiv vépos papTupar, SyKxov drrobémevot TavTa 
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Kal Thy evrepiotatoy apaptiay, dv vropovns Tpéyopuev 
TOV TWpoKeipevoy nuiv ayava, *ddopdyvtes eis Tov THS 
migrews apynyov Kat rerevwrny “Incody, ds avtl rijs 
ITpoKEypLevns avT@ yapas virépewey otavpoy aioyvyns 
xatahpovnaas, év Seta te tod Opovov Tov Geod Kexd- 
Oixev. *dvaroyicacbe yap Tov ToLavTHY UrromepevnKoTa 
vTd TOY apapTwAay els éavTOY ayTiroyiayv, va pn 
Kdynre Tals yruyais dudv éxAvopevor, 
‘Otro péxpis aiwaros avtixatéotnte mpos Thy 
Gpaptiay avraywvitopevot, "Kai éxrérnoOe THS Trapa- 
, ef ea iY ca / es \ 
KANTEWS, HTis vty ws viols Siaréyeras, Tié pov, py 
> / , 4 XN 9 7 e b ] 3 A 
OAuyapet Tatdias Kupiov, wndé éxAvov vm’ avrod érey- 
6 “ A 
Nopevos’ “Ov yap ayaa KuUptos TaWevel, paoTuyot 
5é mavta uviov dv wapadéyerat. ‘eis rradiav vropeé- 
veTe, WS viols Uuiy mpoadpépetat 6 Beds. Tis ydp vios 
A 9 5 4 / - 8.3 de / > dé 
dy ov madever tratnp; ei 5é ywpis éore rraidias, Hs 
péroxot yeyovacw tayres, dpa vobot Kal ovy viol éore. 
*elra Tovs pev THS TapKOsS HuwY TaTépas elyopmey Trat- 
‘\ 2 , e 3 ‘\ a € 
Sevrds nal éverperropeOa’ ov todd paddov virotayn- 
aope0a TO TraTpl Tov mvevpatov Kal Engopev; "ot 
wey yap mpos odlyas Nuépas Kata TO Soxoby avrois 
érraidevov, 6 dé él TO cupdépoy eis TO peTaraBeiv Tis 
ayorntos avtov. “doa 5é radia pds pév TO TrapoV 
ov Soxel yapas elvat GANA dAvTrNs, DoTepov Sé Kaptrov 
eipnuixoy trois Se avTns yeyupvacpévors atrodiéwow 
dixavoovyns. “510 Tas mapepévas yelpas Kal Ta Tapa- 
NeAupéva yovata avopOecate, “xal tpoytds opOds 
WOUeiTE TOLS TOTLY UUOY, iva fn TO ywXdOV éxTpaTry, ia 
de a 14.39 7 / \ , \ 0 
é€ padrov. “eipnynv Sudxere eta wavtwv Kal tov 
e 
aywacpov, od ywpis avdels SYreras Tov Kupiov. *érrt- 
oKotrovvTes bn TUS VoTEpaY amd THS yapeTos Tov ODeod, 
B2 
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pn tis pila mixplas dvw gdvovoa evoyrAy wat did 
TavTns pavOa@aw of trodAol, “un tis mopvos 4h Bé- 
' Bndos as "Hoad, ds avtl Bpwcews pds drédoto ta 
mpwrotoxia éavtov. “lore yap ore Kal perérera 
GéXwv KAnpovopnoas THY evAoylay aTredoKipdaOn peta- 
votas yap ToTroy ovy edpev, Kaitrep peTa Saxpvov éxtnr7- 
cas AUTH. 

*Ouv yap wpoceAnrAVOate Whrtadpopévm Kal Kexav- 
pévp trupl Kal yvode Kai Codm nal Ovérrn “nal cdr- 
muyyos HY@ Kal Poviy PnudTov, Hs oi GxovcayTes Tapn- 
THTAVTO hn TpocTEeOHvat avTois Adyov' ™ovK Epepov yap 
TO StacTeAdAdpevov, Kav Onplov Alyn rod dpovs, i1O0Bo- 
ANOncerar “ai, obrw poBepoyv qv ro dhavralopuevor, 
Movors elev, "ExpoBes eius nal évtpopos' adda 
mpocehnArvOate Lov Sper Kat more Oeod Lavros ‘lepov- 
cavnp émroupaviw, Kal puptacw ayyédwy ™rravryyuper, 
cal éxxrAnoia TpwroTdKwY atroyeypaupévev év ovpavots, 
kal xpirn Oe@ mdavror, nal avevpact Sixaiwv TeTEedErw- 
péevov, “kat SiaOnens véas peoitn “Inaod, nai aipate 
payricpov Kpeittov NandovvTt trapd tov “ABer. * BAE- 
mere pr Wapairnoncbe Tov AadrovvTa’ ei ydp éxetvos 
ox eFepuyor él yis Tapaurnodpevot Tov ypnuativovta, 
TOAD paGAXor nels OF TOY aT OVpavav aTroaTpEepopmevot, 
%ob 1 hwvy Thy ynv éoarevoev TOTE, vov Oé ernyyerTat 
Néyou, "Ets arak éyad celow ov povoy tiv yhv adda 
xal tov ovpavoy, “ro 8 “Ere drak Snrdot thy trav 
carevopévoy petabeow ws Terounpévay, iva pein Ta 
pn carevopeva. ™810 Bacidelay aodXevTov Trapadap- 
Bavovres Eywpev yapw, de Hs AaTpevwpev evapéoTws 
7@ bed, pera evrAaBelas Kal déous' ™xai yap 6 Oeds nav 
mop KaTavadicxop. 
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13 “H girraderdia pevétwo. *rAs pirokevias pn 
érthavOaverbe Sia tavrns yap dadov twes Eevicavres 
> , 8 ’ a ’ ¢ , 
ayyénous. *peuvnoxerOe trav Secpiwv ws cuvdebepévor, 
TOY Kakovyoupévov ws Kal avtol dyTes dv owpate. 
“rlutos 6 yapos ev Tadow Kat 7 Kolrn aulaytos' Tépvous 
\ \ ‘ ae , 5B? , e i 
yap Kat poryovs Kpivel 6 Beds. “ddtrapyupos 6 Tpdrros, 
apkovpevoe Tois tapodow' avrTos yap elpnxev, Ov py 
ce ave ovd ov pn ce éyxatarinw, “wore Oappodyras 
npas Néyev, Kuptos éuot Bonbds, [at] ov hoB8nOnaopac’ 
rl rrounoes pot avOpwrros; 
7 , ae ’ con o t 
Mynpovevere TOV nrYyoupevav ULOY, OlTLVES EXNAGANTAY 
vpiv Tov Aoyor Tov Oeod, av avalewpodrTes Thy ExBacw 
THS avaotpodys popetabe thy mriotw. * Incots Xpucros 
9 \ ’ € ’ \ 93 IA 9 
€xOes Kal onpepov 6 ards Kat eis Tovs aidvas. °8:- 
Saxyais trouxirats xal Eévais pon tapadgéperbe Kadov 
yap ydpitt BeBatodcba, ri Kxapdiav, ov Bpodpacwy, 
év ols ove whernOnoay ot amepitratodytes. * éyvopev 
Ovotacrnpiov €& ov dayeiy ove Eyovow eEovclay ot TH 
Lal x , 11 oO \ 9 / f \ t 
oKnvh NaTpevovtes. vy yap eiodépetas Caw To alpa 
TWept auaptias eis ta Ayia Sta Tod dpyvepéws, ToUT@Y 
Ta cwpata KaTaxaictat Ew THS TrapemBorns. “did Kal 
TI cov yA e , Py A A HD) U 7 \ x é 
noovs, va ayiaon Sa Tod idiov aiparos Tov Rao», 
” A , ” 18. 07 ’ t \ 
é&m THs muAns émader. tolvuy éFepya@pcOa impos 
>» A\ ” Lad a \ 9 \ 9 Le) / 
avrov é&w THs TrapenBoArNs Tov overdsopov avTovd dé- 
povres’ “ov yap éxopev Sde pévovoay TOL, adda THY 
HédNovaav eritntrodmev. “8: avrovd ovy avadépwmpev 
Ouciay aivécews Statravtos TO Oe, .trodT’ Eotw Kaprrov 
Netkéwy GporoyovvToy Ta dvdpatt avTov. “ris dé 
evtrotlas Kal Kowwvias pn émiravOaver0e TovavTats 
yap Ovaiass evapeotetrat 6 Beds. “TeiOerbe rots nryou- 
pévors vay Kal vmelxere avo) ydp aypuTrvodow vuirép 
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TOY Gv vuav ws Oyo atrodwcorvtes’ iva a 

per 
xapas TovTo trowmow Kal un orevalovtes’ aGdvatTEn€s 
yap Upuiv todTo, “IIpocevyerGe rept nuav’ reOoueba 
yap ott xadnv auveidnow exopev, év Tacw Karas 
GéXovtes avaorpépecOar. “areptocotépws 5 rapaxare 
TovTO Troinoal, va TaYLov aToKaTacTAaOe vpiv. 

*"O b€ Oeds TIS etpnuns, 0 avayayov éx vexpav TOY 
Toueva Tov wpoBatwrv Tov péyav év aipate SaOyens 
aiwviov, Toy Kipiov nuay “Inoobv, “xarapticas vas 
év tavri épy@ aya0@ eis TO trothoat TO OéXnua avTod, 
Towwy év viv TO evapeotov évatriov avTov dia “Inood 
Xpiotov, @ 7 Sdka eis TOs aidvas Tov ai@vary’ apyny. 
*Ilapaxare &é vyas, dderdpol, dvéyerbe rob Adyou TIS 
TapaxAnoews Kal yap dia Bpayéwy éréotera vpiv. 
BywwoorKkeTe Tov adeAhov nuav Tiuoeov atroNedvupévor, 

e e 9\ U é é ¢ a 4% 3 , 6 
pe? ob édy Tayo Epynras Oiponat vpas. “doracacbe 
A e 
WavTas ToUs HrYyoupévous vuav Kal TavTas Tovs aryious. 
actralovtat vuds of aro THS “Itadrias. *‘H yapis pera 
TAVTWOY VUOY. apn. 


NOTES. 


CHAPTER I. 


Title. IIpés‘EBpatovs. This is the simple title of the Epistle in 
NABC (in sabes: ) ‘3 In L we have rov aytov kat ravevdnpov arog. 
maui. exior. mposeBp. In M eypagy amo cranas dia rYysofeou 7 xpos eBp. 
ewirT. exredeca ws ev max. It need hardly be said that these titles 
have no particle of authority. 


3. én loxdrov. So NABDEKLM. The rec. éoxdrwy rose from 
the following rér. 


3. nate tel The preceding & éavrof (EKLM) of the rec. 
is not foun in NAB Vulg. Arm. It may have risen from the preced- 
ing adrod, but would not have been added by so ‘‘faultlessly rhetorical” 
a writer, and is involved in the middle wonodpevos. 


Tev Gpaptiov, The jpdav in the rec. is a needless dogmatic 
intrusion and is not found : in NABDEM Vulg. Copt., &c. 


9. dvoplay. Rec, dédcxlay (NA), only a more obvious antithesis to 
dixacoodyny, and therefore unlikely to be altered by a copyist into 
dvoulay. 


12. deel mepiBodawv. The ws iudriov of NABD'E and several 
versions is probably a gloss on the rarer word. 


“Aas, rec. ddddtes, which is less well supported. 


The title followed in the Authorised Version Iavt)ov rod ’Amoorddov 
% wpds ‘EBpalous érwrod is wholly without authority. The original 
title, if there was one at all, probably ran simply wpds ‘EBpalous 
as in NABK, and as it was in the days of Origen. In various MSS§. 
the Epistle is found in different positions. In DKL it stands as in 
A.V. In SABC it is placed after 2 Thess. (See for fuller informa- 
tion Bleek, Hebraerbrief, p. 45.) 
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Cu. I. Fovatrry anp TranscENDENCE oF Gop’s FINAL REVELATION 
ix Cunist (1—4). I:.usreatioxs or Cueist’s PREEMINENCE 
above Angels (5—14). 


1—4, Tuesis or THE Epistiz. 


1. ITloAvpepis nal wodvrpéwws mddar 6 Geds...Aadrjous. This 
Epistle is unique in beginning without the author’s name (St John’s 
first Epistle is hardly an exception, for it was probably sent to the 
Churches as a treatise in elucidation of the Gospel). It is hardly 
possible in a translation to preserve the majesty and balance of 
this remarkable opening sentence of the Epistle. It must be regarded 
as one of the most pregnant and noble passages of Scripture. The 
author does not begin, as St Paul invariably does, with a greeting 
which is almost invariably followed by a thanksgiving; but at once, 
and without preface, he strikes the keynote, by stating the thesis 
which he intends to prove. His object is to secure his Hebrew 
readers against the peril of an apostasy to which they were tempted 
(a) by the delay of Christ’s personal return, (8) by the persecutions to 
which they were subjected, and (y) by the splendid memories and 
exalted claims of the religion in which they had been trained. He 
wishes therefore not only to warn and exhort them, but also to prove 
that Christianity is a Covenant infinitely superior to the Covenant 
of Judaism, alike in its Agents and its Results. The words récw 
paddy (ix. 14), xpelrrwy SiaOyKy (Vili. 6), Stapopwrepov svoua (i. 4), 
might be regarded as the keynotes of the Epistle (comp. iii. 3, 
vii. 19, 20, 22, viii. 6, ix. 23, x. 34, xi. 40, xii. 24, &c.). In many 
respects, it is not so much a letter as an address. Into these opening 
verses he has compressed a world of meaning, and has also strongly 
brought out the conceptions of the contrast between the Old and 
New Dispensations—a contrast which involves the transcendence 
of the latter. Literally, the sentence may be rendered, ‘In many 
portions and in many ways, God having of old spoken to the fathers 
in the prophets, at the end of these days spake to us in a Son.” It 
was God who spoke in both dispensations; of old and in the present 
epoch: to the fathers and to us; to them in the Prophets, to us 
in a Son; to them ‘‘in many portions” and therefore “‘fragmentarily,” 
but—as the whole Epistle is meant to shew—to us with a full and 
complete revelation; to them ‘‘in many ways,” “ multifariously,” but 
to us in one way—namely by revealing Himself in human nature, 
and becoming ‘‘a Man with men.” 


aodupepos, ‘in many parts.” The nearest English representativa 
of the word is ‘“fragmentarily,” which is not meant as a term of 
absolute but only of relative disparagement (ras wayrodawds olxovo- 
plas onualye., Theodoret). It has never been God’s method to reveal 
all His relations to mankind at once. He revealed himself ‘‘in many 
portions.’? He lifted the veil fold by fold. First came the Adamic 
dispensation; then the Noahic; then the Abrahamic; then the 
Mosaic; then that widening and deepening system of truth of which 
the Prophets were ministers; then the yet more advanced and elabo- 
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rate scheme which dates from Ezra;—the final revelation, the ‘ful- 
ness”’ of revealed truth, came with the Gospel. Each of these systems 
was indeed fragmentary, and therefore (so far) imperfect, and yet 
it was the best possible system with reference to the end in view, 
which was the education of the human race in the love and knowledge 
of God. The first great truth which God prominently revealed was 
His Unity; then came the earliest germ of the Messianic hope; then 
came the Moral Law; then the development of Messianism and the 
belief in Immortality. Isaiah and Ezekiel, Zechariah and Malachi, 
the son of Sirach and John the Baptist, had each his several ‘‘portion”’ 
and element of truth to reveal. But all the sevenfold rays were 
united in the pure and perfect light when God had given us His 
Son. Finally, when, by the inbreathing of the Spirit, He had made us 
partakers of Himself, the last era of revelation had arrived. To this 
final revelation there can be no further addition, though it may be 
granted to age after age more and more fully to comprehend it. 
Complete in itself, it yet works as the leaven, and grows as the 
grain of mustard seed, and brightens and broadens as the Dawn. Yet 
even the Christian Revelation is itself but ‘‘a part”; ‘““we know in 
part (é«x puépovs) and prophesy,” says St Paul, “in part.” Man, being 
finite, is only capable of partial knowledge. 


wodvtpérres, “in many manners.” The ‘‘sundry” and “divers” 
of our A. V. are only due to the professed fondness for variety which 
King James’s translators regarded as a merit. The ‘‘many manners” 
of the older revelation were Law and Prophecy, Type and Allegory, 
Promise and Threatening; the diverse individuality of many of the 
Prophets, Seers, Warriors, Kings, who were agents of the revelation ; 
the method of various sacrifices; the messages which came by Urim, 
by dreams, by waking visions, and ‘‘face to face” (see Num. xii. 6; 
Ps. lxxxix. 19; Hosea xii. 10; 2 Pet. i. 21). The mouthpiece of the 
revelation was now a Gentile sorcerer, now a royal sufferer, now 
rough ascetic, now a polished priest, now a gatherer of sycomore 
fruit. Thus the separate revelations were not complete but partial; 
and the methods not simple but complex. 

It will be seen, then, how very far the two words (also found 
together in Max. Tyrius) are from being a mere rhetorical amplifi- 
cation of diapépws (Chrysostom, followed by many others). They are 
on the contrary of the deepest importance as containing a principle 
of O, T. exegesis. 

The words woAdusepSs wodurpérws are of the rhythm known as 
the Paeon quartus (~~~-—). Ancient writers are fond of elaborating 
their opening sentences, and the author of this Epistle naturally 
clothed in an impressive form a clause so full of profound and original 
truth. Thus St Luke begins his Gospel with an Antispastus, érecdnmrep 
{~~-~) and ends his Acts with an Epitrite, dxwdUrws (~-—-). 

adda. Malachi the last prophet of the Old Covenant had died more 
¢han four centuries before Christ. 


& Gedg. In this one word, which admits the Divine origin of Mosaism, 
the writer makes an immense concession to the Jews. Such expres- 
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sions as St Paul had used in the fervour of controversy—when for 
instance be spoke of ‘‘the Law” as consisting of ‘weak and beggarly 
elements ”—tended to alienate the Jews by utterly shocking their 
prejudices ; and in very early ages, as we see from the “Epistle of 
Barnabas,” some Christians had developed a tendency to speak of 
Judaism with an extreme disparagement, which culminated in the 
Gnostic attribution of the Old Testament to an inferior and even 
malignant Deity, whom they called ‘‘the Demiurge.” The author 
shared no such feelings. In all his sympathies he shews himself 
a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and at the very outset he speaks of the 
Old Dispensation as coming from God. 


AaAdyoas. The verb Aadely is often used, especially in this Epistle, 
of Divine revelations (ii. 2, 3, iii. 5, vii. 14, &c.). It has none of the 
es ara daid sense in comparison with Aéyew which it has in classical 

reek. 


raat bipgecractona te There is no relative in the Greek. Instead 
of ‘“‘who...spake...hath spoken...” the force of the aorists would be 
better conveyed by ‘‘having spoken...spake.” 


tots watrpdoiv. Thatis to the Jews of old. The writer, a Jew in 
all his sympathies, leaves unnoticed throughout this Epistle the very 
existence of the Gentiles. Asa friend and follower of St Paul he of 
course recognised the call of the Gentiles to equal privileges, but the 
demonstration of their prerogatives had already been furnished by 
St Paul with a force and fulness to which nothing could be added. 
This writer, addressing Jews, is not in any way thinking of the 
Gentiles. To him “the people’ means exclusively ‘‘the people of 
God’ in the old sense, namely Israel after the flesh. It is hardly 
conceivable that St Paul, who was the Apostle to the Gentiles, and 
whose writings were mainly addressed to them, and written to secure: 
their Gospel privileges, should, even in a single letter, have so com- 
pletely left them out of sight as this author does. On the other hand, 
the author always tries to shew his ‘‘ Hebrew” readers that their 
conversion does not involve any sudden discontinuity from the religious. 
history of their race. 


dv rots wpodrjtats, ‘Sin the Prophets.” It is true that the & 
(rendered ‘‘ by” in the A. V.) may be only a Hebraism, representing 
the Hebrew 3 in 1 Sam. xxvili. 6; 2 Sam. xxiii. 2. We find év “in” 


used of agents in Matt, ix. 34, “In the Prince of the demons casteth 
He out demons,” and in Acts xvii. 31. But, on the other hand, the 
writer may have meant the preposition to be taken in its proper 
sense, to imply that the Prophets were only the organs of the reve- 
lation; so that it is more emphatic than did, ‘‘ by means of.” x 
mortalis loquitur per legatum, non tamen in legato, Bengel.) The- 
same thought may be in his mind as in that of Philo when he says 
that ‘‘the Prophet is an interpreter, while God from within whispers. 
what he should utter.” In fact the belief that the prophets spoke 
in ecstasy, 1.e. with a total suppression and even obliteration of their 
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individual powers, was a view which the Alexandrian theologians 
borrowed from Philo, as he had done from Plato. The évy must not, 
however, be pressed to imply the writer’s acceptance of this opinion 
in its whole extent, for it expresses rather the Pagan than the Scrip- 
ture view of the nature of prophetic inspiration. ‘‘The Prophets,” 
says St Thomas Aquinas, ‘did not speak of themselves, but God 
spoke in them.” Still they spoke with full human self-consciousness 
and unimpaired individuality, as St Paul urges on the Corinthians 
wvetuara mpopntav wpophras vwrordccerat (1 Cor. xiv. 82). Comp. 
2 Cor. xiii. 3. The word Prophets is here taken in that larger sense 
which includes Abraham, Moses, &c. 


2. é’ drov Tov Epov TovTwv, “at the end of these days.’ 
This is the better reading of NABDEH, &c. for the én’ écxydrwy of 
the Textus receptus. The phrase represents the technical Hebrew 
expression be-acharith ha-yamim (Num. xxiv. 14). The Jews di- 
vided the religious history of the world into ‘‘this age’ (Olam 
hazzeh) and “the future age” (Olam habba). The ‘‘future age’”’ was 
the one which was to begin at the coming of the Messiah, whose days 
were spoken of by the Rabbis as “‘the last days.” But, as Christians 
believed that the Messiah had now come, to them the Olam hazzeh 
had ended. They were practically living in the age to which their 
Jewish contemporaries alluded as the ‘‘age to come”? (ii. 5, vi. 5). 
They spoke of this epoch as “the fulness of the times” (Gal. iv. 4) ; 
“the last days” (Jas. v. 3); ‘‘the last hour” (1 John i. 18); ‘“‘the 
crisis of rectification” (Heb. ix. 10); ‘the close of the ages”’ (ix. 26). 
And yet, even to Christians, there was one aspect in which the new 
Messianic dispensation was still to be followed by ‘“‘a future age,”’ 
because the kingdom of God had not yet come either completely or in 
its final development, which depended on the Second Advent. Hence 
*‘the last crisis,” ‘‘the later crises” (1 Pet. i. 5; 1 Tim. iv. 1) are still 
in the future, though Christians thought that it would be a near fu- 
ture; after which would follow the ‘‘rest,” the ‘“‘Sabbatism ”’ (Heb. iv. 
4,10, 11, xi. 40, xii. 28) which still awaits the people of God. The 
indistinctness of separation between “this age” and “the future age” 
arises from different views as to the period in which the actual “days 
of the Messiah” are to be reckoned. The Rabbis also sometimes 
include the Messianic reign in the former, sometimes in the latter. 
But the writer regarded the end as being at hand (x. 13, 25, 37). 
He felt that the former dispensation was annulled and outworn, and 
anticipated rightly that it could not have many years to run. 


QdAnoev, ‘‘ spake.” The whole revelation is ideally summed up 
in the one@ supreme moment of the Incarnation. The aoristic mode 
of speaking of God’s dealings, and of the Christian life, as single 
acts, is common throughout the New Testament, and especially in 
St Paul. It conveys the thought that 


‘‘Are, and were, and will be are but is, 
And all creation is one act at once.” 
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The word “ spake” is here used in its fullest and deepest meaning of 
Him whose very name is “the Word of God.” It is true that this 
author, unlike St John, does not actually apply the Alexandrian term 
‘‘Logos” (‘ Word”) to Christ, but it always seems to be in his 
thoughts, and, so to speak, to be trembling on his lips. The essential 
and ideal Unity which dominated over the ‘‘many parts’’ and “many 
modes” of the older revelation is implied in the most striking way by 
the fact that it was the same God who spake to the Fathers in the 
Prophets and to us in a Son. 


&y vig, “in a Son,” rather than (as in A.V.) “in His Son.” 
The article is purposely omitted to shew that the contrast is in the 
Relation rather than the Person of Christ, ‘‘in Him who was a Son.” 
The preposition ‘‘in” is here most applicable in its strict meaning, 
because ‘‘in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
. “The Father, that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works” (John xiv. 
10). The contrast of the New and Old is expressed by St John (i. 17), 
“The Law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” In Christ all the fragments of previous revelation were 
completed; all the methods of it concentrated; and all its apparent 
perplexities and contradictions solved and rendered intelligible. 


Wyxev, “He appointed.” This usage of the word is classic, The 
question as to the special act of God thus alluded to is hardly appli- 
cable, Our temporal expressions may involve an inherent absurdity 
when applied to Him whose life is the timeless Now of Eternity and 
in Whom there is neither before nor after, nor variableness, nor 
shadow cast by turning, but Who is always in the Meridian of an 
unconditioned Plenitude (Pleroma). See Jas. i. 17. The fatal and 
fundamental blunder of the Arian heresy consisted in the failure of 
Arius and his followers to see that expressions of time cannot possibly 
be a measure of eternal relationship. : 


xAnpovépov awavreoy. Sonship naturally suggests heirship (Gal. iv. 
7), and in Christ was fulfilled the immense promise to Abraham that 
his seed should be heir of the world. The allusion, so far as we can 
enter into these high mysteries of Godhead, is to Christ’s mediatorial 
kingdom. We only darken counsel by the multitude of words without 
knowledge when we attempt to define and explain the relations of the 
Persons of the Trinity towards each other. ‘The doctrine of the rep- 
XOpyos, circuminsessio or communicatio idiomatum as it was techni- 
cally called—that is the relation of Divinity and Humanity as effected 
within the Divine Nature itself by the Incarnation—is wholly beyond 
the limit of our comprehension. We may in part see this from the 
fact that the Son Himself is (in ver. 3) represented as doing what in 
this verse the Father does. But that the Mediatorial Kingdom is 
given to the Son by the Father is distinctly stated in John iii. 35; 
Matt. xxviii. 18 (comp. ii. 6—8 and Ps. ii. 8). 


Se od, i.e. “by whose means”; ‘* by whom, as His agent.” Comp. 
‘‘All things were made by Him” (ie. by the Word) (John i. 3). 
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‘‘By Him were all things created” (Col. i. 16). ‘‘ By Whom are all 
things” (1 Cor. viii. 6). What the Alexandrian theosophy attributed 
to the Logos, had been attributed to “Wisdom ” (see Prov. viii. 22—31) 
in what was called the Chokhmah or the Sapiential literature of the 
Jews. Christians were therefore familiar with the doctrine that Crea- 
tion was the work of the Prae-existent Christ; which helps to explain 
verses 10—12. We find in Philo, ‘‘ You will discover that the cause of 
it (the world) is God...and the Instrument the Word of God, by whom 
it was equipped (xaragxevdc@n),” De Cherub. (Opp. 1. 162); and again 
‘‘ But the shadow of God is His Word, whom he used as an Instru- 
ment in making the World,’ De Leg. Alleg. 111. (OPP. 1, 106). The 
prepositions are carefully distinguished in the N.T. Thus we find in 

Cor. viii. 6 efs Beds & oD 1a wdvra...xal els xipros Se od ra wdvra, i.e. 
all things derive their origin (é£) from God, and are made by Christ’s 
agency (5 od). The other reading 6 dy in that verse would mean 
that all things exist for His sake (propter Illum). 


xal. He who was the heir of all things was also the agent in their 
creation. 


rods aldvas, pypdiy, One of the comprehensive plurals common 


in Hebrew Hellenistic Greek (Winer, ed. Moulton, p. 220). Literally, 
‘“‘the aeons” or “ages.” This word ‘“‘aeon”’ was used by the later 
Gnostics to describe the various ‘‘ emanations” by which they tried at 
once to widen and to bridge over the chasm between the Human and 
the Divine. Over that imaginary chasm St John had thrown the one 
wide arch of the Incarnation when he wrote ‘“‘the Word became 
flesh.” In the N.T. the word “aeons” never has this Gnostic mean- 
ing. In the singular the word means “an age’’; in the plural it 
sometimes means “ ages’’ like the Hebrew olamim. Here it is used in 
its Rabbinic and post-biblical sense of ‘‘ the world” as in xi. 3, Wisd. 
xiii. 9, and as in 1 Tim.i.17 where God is called “the king of the 
world” (comp. Tob. xiii. 6). The word xdéopos (x. 5) means “the 
material world” in its order and beauty; the word aldves means the 
world as reflected in the mind of man and in the stream of his 
spiritual history ; 7 olxouyévy (i. 6) means “ the inhabited world.” 


8. amwatyacua, “‘effulgence,” a drat \eyouevoy in the N.T. The 
substitution of ‘‘ effulgence” for ‘‘brightness’’ in the Revised Version 
is not, as it has been contemptuously called, ‘‘a piece of finery,” but 
is a rendering at once more accurate and more suggestive. It means 
‘‘efflux of light”—qws é« gwros, ie. Light from Light, as in the 
Nicene Creed (‘‘ effulgentia” not “ repercussus,” Grotius). It implies 
not only resemblance—which is all that is involved in the vague and 
misleading word “ brightness,” which might apply to a mere reflexion: 
—but also “‘origin” and ‘‘independent existence.” The glory of 
Christ is the glory of the Father just as the sun is only revealed by the 
rays which stream forth from it. So the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon” (vii. 
26)—which offers many resemblances to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and which some have even conjectured to be by the same author— 
_ speaks of wisdom as ‘the effulgence of the everlasting light.” The 
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word is also found in Philo where it is applied to man. This passage, 
like many others in the Epistle, is quoted by St Clement of Rome (ad 
Cor, 36). Many on the analogy of arjynua “echo,” and arocxlacua 
‘‘a cast shadow,” support the rendering “ reflexion,” especially be- 
cause Philo uses éxpayefoy and pulunua as illustrations of it, as the 
Book of Wisdom uses elxa»y and &or7por. But “ effulgence” gives & 
truer theological sense, and Hesych. explains dravy. by nNov péyyos 
and Lez. Cyrilli by dxris nAlov. 


vys 8é€ys. God was believed in the Old Dispensation to reveal 
Himeelf by a cloud of glory called ‘the Shechinah,” and the Alexan- 
drian Jews, in their anxious avoidance of all anthropomorphism and 
anthropopathy—i.e. of all expressions which attribute the human form 
and human passions to God—often substituted “the Glory” for the 
name of God. Similarly in 2 Pet. i. 17 the Voice from God the 


Father is a Voice bad rijs peyakonperois d6tys “from the magnificent | 


glory.” Comp. Acts vii. 55; Lk. ii. 9. St John says ‘ God is Light,” 
and the indestructible purity, impalpable essence, and infinite diffusive- 
ness of Light make it the best of all created things to furnish an 
analogy for the supersensuous light and spiritual splendour of the 
Being of God. Hence St John also says of the Word “‘ we beheld His 
glory” (i. 14); and our Lord said to Philip ‘‘he who hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father” (xiv. 9). Comp. LK. ix. 29. 


X p: “the stamp.” The word only occurs in the LXX. of 
Lev. xiii. 28. The R.V. renders this word by “very image” sed 
Tyndale), and in the margin by “impress.” (Comp. Col. . 15; 

Phil. ii. 6.) I prefer the word ‘‘ stamp” because the Greek meen ie 
like the English word “stamp,” may, according to its derivation, be 
used either for the impress or for the stamping-tool itself. This 
Epistle has so many resemblances to Philo that the word may have 
been suggested by & passage (De plant. Noe, Opp. 1. 832) in which 
Philo compares man to a coin which has been stamped by the Logos 
with the being and type of God; and in that passage the word seems 
to bear this unusual sense of a ‘“‘stamping-tool,” for it impresses 
a@ man with the mark of God. Similarly St Paul in the Epistle to 
the Colossians (i. 15)—which most resembles this Epistle in its 
Christology—called Christ ‘‘the image (elxdv) of the invisible God”; 

and Philo says, ‘‘ But the Word is the image (elxayv) of God, by Whom 
the whole world was created,” De Monarch. (Opp. m1. 225). 


tis trorrdcews atrov. Not ‘‘of His person” but ‘tof His sub- 
stance” or “essence,” The word vrdcracts, substantia (literally that 
which ‘‘stands under”), is, in philosophical accuracy, the imaginary 
substratum which remains when a thing is regarded apart from all its 
accidents. The word ‘‘ person” of our A. V. is rather the equivalent 
to xpbowroy, .“Txdoracis only came to be used in this sense some 
centuries later. Perhaps ‘‘ Being” or ‘‘ Essence,” though it corre- 
sponds more strictly to the Greek odcia, is the nearest representative 
which we can find to hypostasis, now that ‘‘substance,” once the 
most abstract and philosophical of words, has come (in ordinary 
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language) to mean what is most solid and concrete. It is only too 
possible that the word ‘‘ substance” conveys to many minds the very 
opposite conception to that which was intended, and which alone 
corresponds to the truth. Athanasius says, ‘‘Hypostasis is essence”’ 
(ovcia); and the Nicene Council seems to draw no real distinction 
between the two words, In fact the Western Church admitted that, 
when vrdcracts is used for rpdcwrov, we might speak of three hypo- 
staseis of the Trinity; and in the Western sense, of one hypostasis, 
because in this sense the word meant Essence. For the use of the 
word in the LXX. see Ps. xxxviii. 6, Ixxxviii. 48, It is curiously 
applied in Wisd. xvi. 21. In the technical language of theology these 
hil Erp represent the Son as co-eternal and co-substantial with 
e Father. 


dépov te td wdvta. He is not only the Creative Word, but the 
Sustaining Providence. He is, as Philo says, ‘the chain-band of all 
things,”’ but he is also their guiding force. ‘‘In Him all things sub- 
sist” (Col.i.17). Philo calls the Logos “ the pilot and steersman of 
everything.”’ Plutarch also uses the word dépw in the sense of upbear, 
ie. rule. (Comp. Cic. pro Flacco, 38, ‘‘Rempublicam vestris humeris 
sustinetis.” Sen, Ep, xxxi. ‘‘ Deus ille optimus...ipse vehit omnia.”’) 


Tw? Bripare tis Suvapews avrov, “by the utterance of His power.” 
It is better to keep ‘‘word’’ for Logos, and “utterance” for pra. 
We find ‘‘ strength” (xpdros) and ‘‘ force” (icxés) attributed to Christ 
in Eph. vi. 10, as ‘‘ power” (Svvajus) here, 


kaSapirpcy Tay dpaprisy woinodpevos, ‘after making purification 
of sins.” The & davroi is omitted by some of the best MSS. (&, A, 
B), and the yyav by many. But the notion of Christ’s independent 
action (Phil. ii. 7) is involved in the middle voice of the verb, which 
the 5¢ davrod merely expands and emphasizes. On the purification of 
our sins by Christ (in which there is perhaps a slight reference to the 
‘* Day of Atonement,” called in the LXX, “the Day of Purification,” 
Ex. eee see ix. 12, x. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 24; 2 Pet. i. 9 (comp. Job 
vii. 21, LXX.). The xa@apicpuds is the result of the iAacuds. The ob- 
jective gen. rw» au. implies that the ‘‘ purification” is the ‘‘ cleansing” 
of our sins. Some prefer to render it “ from our sins.” Winer, p. 233. 


&abioev. His glorification was directly consequent on His volun- 
tary humiliation (see viii. 1, x. 12, xii. 2; Ps. cx. 1), and here the 
whole description is brought to its destined climax. 


éy Seiuq. As the place of honour, comp. viii. 1; Ps. ox. 1; Eph. i. 20. 
The controversy as to whether ‘‘the right hand of God’? means 
“‘ everywhere”—which was called the ‘“‘ Ubiquitarian controversy ’— 
7 wholly destitute of meaning, and has long fallen into deserved ob- 

vion. 

TH8 wovvns. In x. 12 he says “at the right hand of God.” 
But he was evidently fond of sonorous amplifications, which belong 
to the dignity of his style; and also fond of Alexandrian modes of 
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expression, The LXX. sometimes went so far as to substitute for 
‘6 God” the phrase DIP) makom, ‘‘the place” where God stood (see 
Ex. xxiv. 10, LXX.), 


éy tnAcis. Literally, ‘Sin high places”; like ‘‘ Glory to God” é 
byleras, Lk. ii. 14 (comp. Job xvi. 19); and é» rois érovpaylos, Eph. 
i. 20 (comp. Ps. xciil. 4, cxiii. 5). The description of Christ in these 
verses differed from the current Messianic conception of the Jews in 
two respects. 1. He was Divine and Omnipotent. 2. He was to die 
for our sins. The analogy between these two verses and Col. i, 15—20 
is too close to be accidental. 


4. tocotr. The familiar classical dcw...rocovry (involving the 
comparison and contrast which runs throughout this Epistle, iii. 3, 
vii. 20, viii. 6, ix. 27, x. 25) is not found once in St Paul. 


xpe(rray. This word, common as it is, is only thrice used by 
St Paul (and then somewhat differently), but occurs 13 times in this 
Epistle alone (vi. 9, vii. 7, 19, 22, viii. 6, ix. 23, x. 34, xi. 16, 35, 40, 
xil. 


yevopevos, ‘‘ becoming,” or “proving himself to be.’ The allusion 
is to the Redemptive Kingdom of Christ, and the word merely qualifies 
the ‘‘ better name.” Christ, regarded as the Agent or Minister of the 
scheme of Redemption, became mediatorially superior to the Angel- 
ministrants of the Old Dispensation, as He always was superior to 
them in dignity and essence. 


tocotTp Kpelrrav tay dyyé\ev. The writer’s object in entering 
upon the proof of this fact is not to check the tendency of incipient 
Gnostics to worship Angels. Of this there is no trace here, though 
St Paul in his letter to the Colossians raised a warning voice against 
it (Col. ii. 18 & Opnoxelg trav ayyé\wv). Here the object is to shew 
that the common Jewish boast that ‘“‘they had received the law” els 
dtarayas ayyéAwy (Acts vii. 53) involved no disparagement to the 
Gospel which had been ministered by One who was “far above 
(Uwepayw) all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and 
every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come” (Eph. i. 21). Many Jews held, with Philo, that 
the Decalogue alone had been uttered by God, and that all the rest of 
the Law had been spoken by Angels. The extreme development of 
Jewish Angelology at this period may be seen in the Book of Enoch. 
They are there called ‘‘the stars,’ ‘‘the white ones,” “the sleepless 
ones.”” §t Olement of Rome found it necessary to reproduce this 
argument in writing to the Corinthians, and the 4th Book of Esdras 
illustrates the tendency of mind which it was desirable to counteract. 


KekAT pyxev, “hath inherited.” Comp. LK. i. 32,35. ‘‘Where- 
fore God also hath highly exalted Him and given Him a name which 
is above every name” (Phil. ii. 9). He does not here speak of the 
Eternal Generation. Christ inherits His most excellent name, not 
as the Eternal Son, but as the God-Man. Possibly too the writer 
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uses the word “inherited” with tacit reference to the prophetic 
promises. 


5 wrepov Tap’ avrovs Gvopa. Acrddopos in the sense of “‘excellent”’ 
is alt toned in tee Greek. ‘The name here intended is not the 
name of ‘the only-begotten Son of God” (John iii. 18), which is in its 
fulness “‘a name which no one knoweth save Himself” (Rev. xix. 12). 
The “name” in Scripture often indeed implies the inmost essence of 
a thing. If, then, with some commentators we suppose the allusion 
to be to this Eternal and Essential name of Christ we must under- 
stand the word “inheritance” as merely phenomenal, the mani- 
festation. to our race of a prae-existent fact. In that view the glory 
indicated by the name belonged essentially to Christ, and His work on 
earth only manifested the name by which it was known. This is 
perhaps better than to follow St Chrysostom in explaining ‘‘inherited” 
to mean ‘“‘always possessed as His own.” Comp. LK. i, 32, ‘‘ He shall 
be called the Son of the Highest.” 


srepov wapd. Comp. 3 Esdr. iv. 35 4 ddfOea...loxuporépa 
wapa wayra, This construction (rapa after a ee not found 
once in St Paul’s Epistles, but several times in this Epistle (i. 4, 
ii. 9, ili. 8, ix. 23, xi. 4, xii, 24). It should be observed, as bearing on 
the authorship of the Epistle, that in these four verses alone there are 
no less than siz expressions and nine constructions which find no—or 
no exact—paraliel in 8t Paul’s Epistles. 
dvo The WIDOT DY, the dvoua 8 oldey oddels ef wh adrés, 


Rev. xix. 12 


5—14. ILLusTRATIONS FROM SCRIPTURE OF THE SUPERIORITY OF CHRIST 
To ANGELS. 


5. yap The following paragraphs prove ‘the more excellent 
name,”” By His work on earth the God-man Christ Jesus obtained 
that superiority of place in the order and hierarchy of salvation which 
made Him better than the Angels, not only in intrinsic dignity but 
in relation to the redemption of man, In other words the universal 
heirship of Christ is here set forth “not as a metaphysical but as 
& dispensational prerogative.” That it should be necessary for the 
writer to enter upon a proof of this may well seem strange to us; 
but that it was necessary is proved by the earnestness with which he 
devotes himself to the task. To us the difficulty lies in the mode of 
proof, not in the result arrived at; but his readers were unconvinced 
of the result, while they would have freely admitted the validity of 
this method of reasoning. The line of proof has been thoroughly 
studied by Dr W. Robertson Smith, in some papers published in the 
Expositor for 1881, to which I am indebted for several suggestions. 
*< There is nothing added,” he says, ‘‘to the intrinsic ‘superiority of 
Christ’s being, but He occupies towards us a position higher than 
the angels ever held. The whole argument turns, not on personal 
dignity, but on dignity of function in the administration of the 
economy of salvation.” It may be due to this Epistle that we find in 
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later Jewish books (like the Yalkut Shimeoni) such sentences as ‘‘ The 
King Messiah shall be exalted above Abraham, Moses, and the Minister- 
ing Angels” (see Schottgen, p. 905). 


dwev. The “He” is God. This indirect mode of reference to 
God is common in the Rabbinic writings. The argument here is from 
the silence of Scripture, as in i. 18, ii. 16, vii. 13, 14. 


Yiés pov @& ov. ‘‘My Son art Thou.” The order and the pro- 
noun are both emphatic. The quotation is from Ps. ii. 7 (comp. 
Ps, lxxxix. 20, 26, 27). The author does not need to pause in order 
to prove that this, and the other passages which he quotes, apply to 
the Christ. This would have been at once conceded by every Jewish 
reader. Many of the Jews adopted the common view of the Rabbis 
that everything in the Old Testament prophecies might be applied to 
the Messiah. St Peter, in Acts xiii. 33, also applies this verse to 
Christ, and the great Rabbis, Kimchi and Rashi, admit that the 
Psalm was accepted in a Messianic sense in ancient days. The 
Divinity of Christ was a truth which the writer does not need to 
dwell upon. He might, of course, assume it in addressing Christians. . 

It must be observed that these passages are not advanced as proofs 
that Jesus was the Son of God—which, as Christians, the readers in 
no wise disputed—but as arguments ad hominem and ex concessis. In 
other words they were arguments to those whom the writer had imme- 
diately in view, and who had no doubt as to the premisses on which 
he based his reasoning. He had to confirm a vacillating and unpro- 
gressive faith (vi. 12, xii. 25), not to convince those who disputed the 
central truths of Christianity. 

Our own conviction on these subjects rests primarily upon historical 
and spiritual grounds, and only depends in a very subordinate degree 
on indirect Scriptural applications. Yet even as regards these we 
cannot but see that, while the more sober-minded interpreters have 
always admitted that there was a primary historic meaning in the 
passages quoted, and that they were addressed in the first instance 
to David, Solomon, &c., yet (1) there is a ‘‘ pre-established harmony” 
between the language used and its fulfilment in Christ; (2) the 
language is often so far beyond the scope of its immediate application 
that it points to an fdeal and distant fulfilment; (8) it was inter- 
preted for many centuries before Christ in a Messianic sense; (4) the 
Messianic sense has been amply justified by the slow progress of 
history. There is surely some medium between the two common 
extremes of (1) regarding these passages as soothsaying vaticinations, 
definitely and consciously recognised as such by their writers, and 
(2) setting them aside as though they contained no prophetic element 
at all. In point of fact the Jows themselves rightly looked on them as 
mingling the present and the future, the kingly-theocratic and the 
Messianic. No one will enter into their real meaning who does not 
see that all the best Jewish literature was in the highest sense 
prophetic. It centred in that magnificent Messianic hope which arose 
immediately from the connexion of the Jews with their covenant God, 
and which elevated them above all other nations. The Divine character 
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of this confident hope was justified, and more than justified, by the 
grandeur of its fulfilment. Genuine, simple, historical exegesis still 
leaves room in the Old Testament for a glorious and demonstrable 
Christology. Although the old aphorism—Novum Testamentum in 
Vetere latet, Vetus in Novo patet—has often been extravagantly abused 
by allegoric interpreters, every instructed Christian will admit its funda- 
mental truth. The germ of a highly-developed Messianic prophecy 
was involved from the first in the very idea of a theocracy and a 
separated people. 


éya otjpepov yeyévynka oe, “I this day have begotten Thee.” St Paul 
says (Rom. i. 4) that Jesus was “determined” or “constituted” 
(sptc0évros) Son of God, with power, by resurrection from the dead. 
The aorist in that passage points to a definite time—the Resurrection 
(comp. Acts xiii. 33). In other senses the expression “to-day ” might 
be applied to the Incarnation (LK. i. 31), or to the Ascension, or to 
the Eternal Generation. The latter explanation however,—which ex- 
plains ‘‘to-day ” of ‘ God’s eternal now,’ the nunc stans of eternity— 
though adopted by Origen (who finely says that in God’s “to-day” 
there is neither morning nor evening) and by St Augustine—is 
probably one of the ‘‘afterthoughts of theology.” Calvin stigmatises 
it as a ‘‘ frivola Augustini argutia,” but the strongest argument in its 
favour is that Philo has a somewhat similar conception (cjpepov 6 
éorw 6 awéparos xal adietirnros aldv, De profug., Opp. 1. 554). The 
words, however, originally referred to the day of David’s complete 
inauguration as king upon Mount Sion. No one time can apply to 
the Eternal Generation, and the adoption of Philo’s notion that 
‘‘to-day”? means ‘for ever,” and that ‘all Eternity” is God's to-day, 
would here be out of place. Possibly the “to-day” is only, so to 
speak, an accidental part of the quotation: in other words it may 
belong rather to the literal and primary prophecy than to its Messianic 
application. The Church shews that she understood the word ‘to- 
day”? to apply to the Resurrection by appointing the second psalm 
as one of the special psalms for Easter-day. 


"Hyd tropa: aire els warépa, 2 Sam. vii. 14 (LXX.). civar els is 
the Hebrew ?7'5. The words were primarily applicable to Solomon, 


but the quotation would not, without further argument, have helped 
forward the writer’s end if he had not been able to assume with 
confidence that none of his readers would dispute his typological 
method of exegesis. It is probable that the promise to David here 
quoted is directly connected with the passage just adduced from Ps. ii. 


atros tora po els vidv. The quotation (comp. Philo De Leg. 
Allegor. m1. 8), though primarily applied to Solomon, has the wider 
sense of prophesying the advent of some perfect theocratic king. The 
‘‘Angels” it might be objected are called ‘‘Sons of God” in Gen. vi. 2; 
Job i. 6, ii. 1, xxxviii. 7; Dan. iii. 25. In these passages, however, 
the Alexandrian manuscript of the LXX. which this author seems to 
have used (whereas St Paul seems to quote from another type of 
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manuscript—the Vatican) has ‘‘angels” and not ‘‘sons.” If it be 
further urged that in Ps. xxix. 1, lxxxix. 7, even the Alexandrian MS. 
has also “sons” we must suppose either that the writer means to 
distinguish (1) between the higher and lower senses of the word 
‘‘gson”s or ‘3 between ‘‘Sons of Elohim” and ‘‘Sons of Jehovah,” 
since Elohim is so much lower and vaguer a name for God than 
Jehovah, that not only Angels but even human beings are called 
Elohim; or (8) that he did not regard the name “sons” as in any 
way characteristic of angels. He shews so intimate a knowledge of 
the Psalms that—on this ground alone, not to dwell on others—the 
supposition that he forgot or overlooked these passages is hardly 
admissible. 


6. Srav 8 wddw doaydyp. The older and literal rendering is 
as in the margin of the R. V., ‘“‘and when he, again, shall have brought 
in...” The A.V. takes the word ‘‘again’’ (rd\uw) as merely introducing 
& new quotation, as in ver. 5, and in i. 13, iv. 5, &c. The word 
‘‘again,” says Bp Wordsworth, serves the purpose of inverted commas 

see Rom. xv. 10—12). In that case it is displaced by an accidental 

erbaton or trajection, as this transmission of a word into another 
clause is called, If however the “again” belongs to the verb it 
can only be explained of Christ’s second coming to judge the world 
(Matt. xxv. 31), unless the writer, assuming the point of view of the 
ancient prophet, alludes to the Resurrection. Chrysostom and others 
refer it to the Incarnation, But since the mere displacement of the 
wddw is certainly possible, it is better to accept this simple explanation 
than either to adopt these latter theories or to suppose that there had 
been some previous and premundane presentation of the Son to all 
created beings. Hypotheses non fingo is a rule even more necessary 
for the theologian than for the scientist. 


doraydyy. The aorist subjunctive means ‘shall have brought in,” 
exactly as in Ex. xiii. 5, 11 (where the same word occurs in the LXX.) 
and as in Lk. xvii. 10, ‘when ye shall have done all that is com- 
manded you” (rohonre). It is the Latin futurum exactum implying 
uncertainty of time. 


roy oxoy, “first-born.” This title (see Ps. lxxxix. 27) was 
always applied in a Messianic sense to Christ as ‘‘the first-born 
of all creation” (Col. i. 15); and the first-born of many brethren 
(ii. 10, 11). 


ds tiv olxoupdéyny, ‘“* into the inhabited earth.” 


«. The language of the Scriptures is regarded as a permanent, 
continuous, and living utterance (iil. 7, v. 6, viii. 8, 9, 10, x. 5, &c.). 


Kal rpockwnycdrecay aire wdvres dyyelo Geot. It is doubtful 
whether the quotation is from Ps. xcvii. 7 “‘ worship Him all ye gods 
Elohim)’’—where the word Elohim is rendered ‘‘angels”’ in the 
XX. as in Ps. viii. 5—or rather from Deut. xxxii. 48, where there is 
an “and,” and where the LXX. either added these words or found 
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them in the Hebrew text. The Messianic application of the word 
is natural in the latter passage, for there Jehovah is the speaker, and 
if the “him” is applied to the ideal Israel, the ideal Israel was the 
Jashar or “upright man,” and was the type of the Messiah. The 
Apostles and Evangelists always describe Christ as returning “with 
the Holy Angels” (Matt. xxv. 31; Mark viii. 38), and describe ‘all 
carr and authorities” as ‘subject unto him” (1 Pet, iii. 22; Rev. v. 
11—13). 

7. Kal mpds ply rods dyyéAovus Adya, “and with reference to the Angels, 
He saith.”’ The rA\éyew xpos here resembles the Latin dicere in uliquem, 
Winer, p. 505. He has shewn that the title of ‘‘Son” is too special 
and too super-eminent to be ever addressed to Angels; he proceeds to 
shew that the Angels are but subordinate ministers, and that often 
God clothes them with ‘‘the changing garment of natural pheno- 
mena,” transforming them, as it were, into winds and flames. 


*O wousv rous dyyé\ous atrot mvebpara Kal rods Aaroupyods avrod 
awvpos dddya, “who maketh His Angels winds,” for the Angels are 
already ‘‘spirits” (ver. 14). This must be the meaning here, though 
the words might also be rendered “‘ Who maketh winds His messengers, 
and fiery flames His ministers.” This latter rendering, though gram- 
matically difficult, accords best with the context of Ps. civ. 4, where, 
however, the Targum has ‘‘Who maketh His messencers swift as 
winds, His ministers strong as flaming fire.’ The Rabbis often refer 
to the fact that God makes His Angels assume any form He pleases, 
whether men (Gen. xviii. 2) or women (Zech. v. 9) or wind or flame 
(Ex, iii. 2; 2 K. vi, 17). Thus Milton says: 


‘‘For spirits as they please 
Can either sex assume, or both; so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure; 
Not tied or manacled with joint or limb 
Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 
Like cumbrous flesh; but in what shape they choose, 
Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 
Can execute their aery purposes.” 


But that mutable and fleeting form of existence which is the glory of 
the Angels would be an inferiority in the Son. He could not be 
clothed, as they are at God’s will, in the fleeting robes of varying 
material phenomena. Calvin, therefore, is much too rash and hasty 
when he says that the writer here draws his citation into a sense 
which does not belong to it, and that nothing is more certain than 
that the original passage has nothing to do with angels. With a 
wider knowledge of the views of Philo, and other Rabbis, he would 
have paused before pronouncing a conclusion so sweepingly dogmatic. 
The ‘‘Hebrew”’ readers of the Epistle, like the writer, were evidently 
familiar with Alexandrian conceptions. Now in Philo there is no 
sharp distinction between the Logos (who is a sort of non-incarnate 
Messiah) and the Logoi, who are sometimes regarded as Angels just 
as the Logos Himself is sometimes regarded as an Archangel (see 
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Siegfried’s Philo, p. 22). The Rabbis too explained the ‘‘us” of 
Gen. i. 26 (‘‘Let us make man”) as shewing that the Angels had 
a share in creation, see Sanhedrin, p. 38, 2. Such a passage as 
Rev. xix. 10 may help to shew the reader that the proof of Christ’s 
exaltation above the Angels was necessary. 


8. mpds 8 rév vidv, “but with reference to the Son.” The 
Psalm (xlv.) from which the quotation is taken, is called in the LXX. 
‘¢ A song for the beloved,” and has been Messianically interpreted by 
Jewish as well as Christian expositors. Hence it is chosen as one of 
the special Psalms for Christmas Day. 


*O Opdvos cov 5 Oeds els tov alava rot aldvos. 4 Oeds is the ordinary 
vocative in Hellenistic Greek. This use of the nominative for the 
vocative is sometimes scornful in classical Greek (as in yaipe 6 Bact- 
eds Tv lovdalwy), but is used in Hellenistic in direct addresses, comp. 
Luke xii. 32 uh good rd pixpdy wolunoy, viii. 54 4 waits byespe. The 
quotation is from Ps. xlv. 6, 7 (LXX.), which in its primary and 
historic sense is a splendid epithalamium to Solomon, or Joram, or 
some theocratic king of David’s house. But in the idealism and 
hyperbole of its expression it pointed forward to ‘‘ the King in His 
beauty.” ‘ Thy throne, O Elohim,” is the rendering which seems most 
natural, and this at once evidences the mystic and ideal character of 
the language; for though judges and rulers are sometimes collectively 
and indirectly called Elohim (Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 8; Ps. lxxxii.1; Johh x. 
84—36) yet nothing which approaches a title so exalted is ever given 
to a human person, except in this typical sense (as in Is. ix. 6). The 
original, however, has been understood by some to mean ‘‘ Thy divine 
throne’’; and this verse may be rendered ‘‘God is Thy throne for ever 
and ever.” Philo had spoken of the Logos as “‘the eldest Angel,” 
‘‘an Archangel of many names” (De Conf. Ling. 28), and it was most 
necessary for the writer to shew that the Mediator of the New Cove- 
nant was not merely an Angel like the ministers of the Old, or even 
an Archangel, but the Divine Prae-existent Son whose dispensation 
therefore supersedes that which had been administered by inferior 
beings. The Targum on this Psalm (xlv. 3) renders it ‘Thy beauty, 
O King Messiah, is greater than the sons of men,” and Aben Ezra 
says it refers not so much to David as to his son Messiah. 


aj pdBSos rijs eiGirnros, “ the sceptre of rectitude.” The A.V. 
gave the same word for ed@irnros and dixaocwvny in the next verse. 
The R.V. rightly distinguishes between the two words. Hvéurys is in 
the N.T. a dwaé Aeyépuevor. 


+48 Bacttelas cov. The two oldest MSS. (X, B) read atroi. 


9. wWydwnoas, “Thou lovedst”—idealising the whole reign to 
one point. Comp. Is. xxxii. 1, ‘‘ Behold, a king shall reign in right- 
eousness”; and Jer. xxiii. 5, “I will raise unto David a righteous 
Branch.” 


dyoplay, lawlessness.” Comp. 1 John iii. 4, “sin is lawlessness.” 
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Sa rovro. Comp. ii. 9, 16, 17, v. 7, 8, xii. 2. 


6 ede, 6 Oeds cov. Tho first word might be a vocative “O God,” 
and it is so rendered even by the Jewish translator Symmachus. But 
this is contrary to the usage of the 2nd Book of Psalms. Where the 
word ‘‘God” is taken up and repeated with the suffix, there is no 
other instance in which the first is a vocative. 


é Qcés cov. Comp. John xx. 17, “I ascend to...my God and your 
God.” 


vrly os. The anointing is fixed ideally by the aorist as a single 
act dependent on the #ydxrycas, Winer, p. 846. xplw here has the 
double ace, as in Rev. iii. 18, xodXAovprow Eyxpicoy rods dpOadpods. 


dyadArdo-ews, “ of exultation.” The word means the joy of perfect 
triumph, xii. 2. For the ‘‘anointing” of Christ by the Spirit see 
Lk. i. 86; Matt. iii. 16; Acts x. 38; Is. Ixi. 1; but the anointing in 
this verse alludes to His glorification in Heaven. 


Tovs perdxovs cov. This use of rapa in comparisons is common 
in the N. T., comp. LK. xiii. 2 duaprwrol wapd wdvras, 1 Cor. iii. 11 
MAdos wapa, Winer, p. 504. In the original Psalm this refers to all 
contemporary princes; in its present application it means ‘above all 
the angel-dwellers on Mount Sion” (xii. 22), and “above all men who 
have fellowship with God ” (iii. 14) only in Christ (ii. 11; 1 John i. 8). 


10. Kal, Lb nar dpxds «ipte. The quotation is from Ps. aii. 
25—27. The word ‘‘Lord”’ is not in the original, but it is in the 
LXX.; and the Hebrew Christians who already believed that it was by 
Christ that ‘‘God made the world” (see note on ver. 2) would not dis- 
pute the Messianic application of these words to Him, though the 
Jews did not regard it as a Messianic Psalm and it is never so applied 
by any Rabbi. It is a prayer of the afflicted written at some late 
period of the exile. Calvin (on Eph. iv. 8) goes so far as to say of 
such passages that the Apostle “‘ by a pious diversion of their meaning 
(pia deflectione) accommodates them to the Person of Christ.” The 
remark illustrates the courageous honesty and stern good sense of the 
great Reformer: but no Jewish-Christian exegete would have thought 
that he was practising a mere pious misapplication of the sacred 
words, or have admitted the objection of Cardinal Cajetan that “in a 
matter of such importance it was unbecoming to use such an argu- 
ment.” The writer’s object is not proof—which was for his readers 
unnecessary ; he wished to illustrate acknowledged truths by admitted 
principles. 

kat’ dpxés. Heb. D'95), “faoe-wards,” ic. of old. It is a classic 
phrase, and in the LXX. az’ apy7s or év dpy7 are more common. 

a avrol dwodotvrar. Is. xxxiv. 4, &c.; 2 Pet. iii. 12; Rev. 
xxi. 1. 

Stapévas, “‘abidest through all times.” This, and not the future d:a- 


peve’s, is the right reading, for it is parallel to od d¢6 adtros ef. Acapé- 
vey means to abide through all changes. 
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aoe weptBdrarov. ws ludrioy is a common Scripture metaphor. Is, 
1, 9, &c. 


12. édckeug avrots, ‘‘Thou shalt roll them up.” This reading 
(Atées) is found in most MSS. and is perhaps an unconscious reminis- 
cence of Is. xxxiv. 4 (comp. Rev. vi. 14); but &, D read ‘thou shalt 
change them ” (déAAdges), a8 in the original, and in the LXX. (Cod. 
Alez.). On this final consummation, and the destruction of the 
material universe, see Matt. xxiv. 35; 2 Pet. iii. 7; Rev. xxi. 1. 


ov 886 adrés ef. In the Hebrew (literally) ‘Thou art He” (N37). 


ta try cov ovK éexAclpourw, i.e. they shall never come to an end 
(xill, 8; Rev. i. 8). The verb is used in the LXX. and by St Luke 
xvi. 9, xxii. 32. The neut. plur., as is not unusual, here takes a 
plural verb. So too in John xix. 31; 1 Tim. v.25. See Winer, p. 646. 


18. tromddtov. This same passage from Ps. cx. 1 had been quoted 
by our Lord, in its Messianic sense, to the Scribes and Pharisees, 
without any attempt on their part to challenge His application of it 
(Matt. xxii. 41—44). Itis also referred to by St Peter in Acts ii. 34 
and by St Paul (1 Cor. xv. 25). The Greek expression for “till” 
(ws dy) implies entire indefiniteness of time. The reference is to the 
oriental custom of putting the feet on the necks of conquered kings 
(Josh. x. 24). 


14. Aerovpyud mveipara els Staxoviay, ‘ministering spirits... for 
service.”’ Here as elsewhere the A.V. obliterates distinctions, which 
it so often arbitrarily creates out of mere love for variety in other 

laces. The word Aeroupy:xd implies sacred (“liturgic”) service 


(vili. 6, ix. 21); the word d:axovlay implies service to men. 


‘‘How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
And come to succour us who succour want; 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant, 
And all for love and nothing for reward. 
Oh! why should heavenly God for men have such regard?” 
SPENSER. 

Std tots péA\Aovtas KAnpovopetvy oaryplay. “ For the sake of those 
who are about to inherit salvation.” “the salvation is both the state 
of salvation here, and its full fruition hereafter. When we are “justi- 
fied by God’s grace”’ we are ‘“‘made heirs according to the hope of 
eternal life” (Tit. iii. 7). Spenser widens the mission of the Angels 
when he speaks of 

‘‘Highest God, who loves His creatures sc 
That blessed Angels He sends to and fro 
To serve to wicked men—to serve His deadliest foe.” 


For Soriptural instances of the service of Angels “‘to them that fear 
God” see Ps. xxxiv. 7, xci, 11; Gen. xix. 15; Dan. vi. 22; Acts xii. 7. 
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drooreAépeva, “being sent forth.” The ministry of Angels is 
regarded as still continuing. 


cwrnptav. The writer recurs to this great word ‘‘salvation” in ii. 
8, 10. 


CHAPTER II. 


7. [nal xardornocas atrov wl rd ipya rev xapay cov]. This 
ai: retained in the rec., is found in NACM Vulg. &., but not in 
BKL, and may be only a gloss added from the LXX. 


9. yxdpire Oeov NABCDEKL. The xwpls Geod of M Syr. and the 
rec. is an ancient variation known to Origen, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Jerome and others. It has been supposed to be a Monophysite cor- 
ruption, but was more ancient than that controversy. It is probably 
& mere pragmatic gloss on the urép wayrés. By a curious error St 
Thomas Aquinas here mistook the gratia Dei of the Vulg. for a 
nominative. See the note. 


14. atparos cal capkés. This less usual sequence is supported by 
NABCDEM. 


Cx. I. A sonemN Warnine anp Exuorration (1—4). Cunrrst’s 

TEMPORARY HUMILIATION FOR THE REDEMPTION AND GLORIFICATION 

OF MANKIND DOES NOT DISPARAGE His PRE-EMINENOE OVER ANGELS 

5—13), BUT WAS NECESSARY FOR THE PeRFrotness or His HiaH- 
BIESTLY Work (14—18). 


1. Ard rovro. Because we are heirs of a better covenant, adminis- 
tered not by Angels but by @ Son, to whom as Mediator an absolute 
dominion is to be assigned. 


8c. The word implies moral necessity and not mere obligation. 
The author never loses sight of the fact that his purpose was to warn 
as well as to teach. 


mepircotipes mpooégxey. If the command to take heed to thyself, 
and keep thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the things that thine eyes 
have seen’? (Deut. iv. 9), came with awful force to those who had only 
received the Law by the disposition of Angels, how much “more 
abundantly” should Christians attend to Him of Whom Moses had 
spoken to their fathers? (Acts ili. 22). 


tots dxovoletowy, ‘‘to the things heard,” i.e. to the Gospel. 
prwore, ‘‘lest haply.” See iii. 12, iv. 1. 


wapapvapev. This is the 2nd aor. subj. pass. of wapapéw. In 
classical Greek it would be spelt pp. There are no such verbs as rapap- 
préw, wapappiw, or rapappinys, which seem to be mere fictions of gram- 
marians, The meaning is ‘should drift away from them.” Wioclif 
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rendered the word more correctly than the A.V. which here follows 
the Genevan Bible of 1560—‘‘lest peradventure we fleten away.” 
The verb thus resembles the Latin praetervehi. The metaphor is 
taken from a boat which having no “anchor sure and steadfast,” slips 
its anchor, and as Luther says in his gloss, ‘‘ before her landing shoots 
away into destruction” (Prov. iii. 21 LXX, vié uh wapapsvys). It is 
obvious that these Hebrew converts were in great danger of ‘drifting 
away” from the truth under the pressure of trial, and in consequence 
of the apathy produced by isolation and deferred hopes (iii. 6, vi. 11, 
x. 25, 86, 37, xii. 1—3). 


3. elydp. An argument a minori ad majus, of which indeed the 
whole Epistle is a specimen. It was the commonest form assumed by 
the Rabbinic interpretation of Scripture and was the first of the seven 
exegetic rules of Hillel, who called it ‘‘light and heavy.” 


& Sv dyy&ov AadrnPels Adyos. The “by” is not urd but did, ie. 
‘by means of,” ‘“‘through the instrymentality of.” The presence of 
Angels at Sinai is but slightly alluded to in the O. T. in Deut. xxzxiii. 
2; Ps, Ixviii. 17; but these allusions had been greatly expanded, and 
were prominently dwelt upon in Rabbinic teaching—the Talmud, 
Targums, Midrashim, &c.—until, at last, we find in the tract Maccoth 
that God was only supposed to have uttered the First Commandment, 
while all the rest of the Law was delivered by Angels. This notion 
was at least as old as Josephus, who makes Herod say that the 
Jews ‘‘had learned of God through Angels” the most sacred part 
of their laws (Jos. Antt. xv. 5, § 8). The Alexandrian theology espe- 
cially, impressed with the truth that ‘‘no man hath seen God at 
any time” (comp. Ex. xxxiil. 20), eagerly seized on the allusions to 
Angels as proving that every theophany was only indirect, and that 
God could only be seen through the medium of Angelic appearances. 
Hence the Jews frequently referred to Ps. civ. 4, and regarded the 
fire, and smoke, and storm of Sinai as being Angelic vehicles of the 
Divine manifestation. And besides this, their boast of the Angelic 
ministry of the Law was founded on the allusions to the ‘‘ Angel 
of the Presence”’ (Ex. xxxii. 34, xxxiii. 14; Josh. v. 14; Is. lxiii. 9). 
In the N. T. the only two other passages which allude to the work 
of Angels in delivering the Law are Acts vii. 53; Gal. iii. 19 (see my 
Life of St Paul, 1. 149). Clearly the Hebrew Christians had to be 
delivered from the notion that Christ, by being ‘‘made under the 
Law,” had subjected Himself to the loftier position of the Angels who 
had ministered the Law. : 


tyévero BéBatos, ‘“‘became” or “proved” steadfast. The Law was. 
no brutum fulmen; no inoperative dead-letter, but effective to vindi- 
cate its own majesty, and punish its own violation. Philo uses the 
very same word (8éSaa) of the institutions of Moses; but the dif- 
ference of standpoint between him and the writer is illustrated by the 
fact that Philo also calls them doddevra, ‘not to be shaken,” which 
this writer would not have done (xii. 27). 
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waco wapdBacis Kal jwapakoy, i.e. all sins against it, whether of 
commission or of omission. wapdBacts is “transgression”; rapaxoh 
is ‘‘mishearing” and neglect (Matt. xviii. 17; Rom. v. 19). 


tvStxov. This form of the word occurs only here and in Rom. iii, 8. 


pro8arosoclay. The word pucGds, ‘wage’ or “ pay’ —which is used 
of punishment as well as of reward—would have expressed the same 
thought; but the writer likes the more sonorous pucOarodocla (from 
pucOds and drodoiva) (x. 35, xi. 26). This remorseless self-vindication 
by the Law (‘‘without mercy”), the certainty that it could nut be 
broken with impunity, is alluded to in x. 28. The Israelites found 
even in the wilderness (Lev. x. 1, 2; Num. xv. 832—386; Deut. iv. 3, 
&c.), that such stern warnings as that of Num. xv. 30—threatening 
excision to offenders—were terribly real, and applied alike to indi- 
viduals and to the nation. 


3. mids rpets ExchergdpeOa; The “we” (being expressed in the 
original) is emphatic—we who are sons, not servants—the compound 
verb means ‘“‘how shall we succeed in escaping,” or, ‘‘make good our 
or ieee from similar, but yet more awful punishment (comp. 
xii. 25). 


dpeayjcavres, “after neglecting,” or “when we have neglected,”’ 
not, as in A. V., ‘if we neglect.” 


tmAuxatrns cwrnplas. The transcendence (vii. 25) of the safety 
provided is a measure of the guilt involved in ceasing to pay any 
attention to it (x. 29; John xii. 48). It came from Christ not from 
Angels; its sanctions are more eternal, its promises more Divine, its 
whole character more spiritual. 


firs dpxiv AaBotoa AadeioGor. The definite relative jris ‘one 
which” has (as often) a quasi-causal force, ‘seeing that it, having at 
the first been spoken.” 


Std rov kuplov. The Gospels shew that Jesus was the first preacher 
of His own Gospel (Mark i. 14). ‘‘The Lord,” standing alone, is very 
rarely, if ever, used as 2 title for Christ in St Paul. (1 Thess. iv. 15; 
2 Thess. ii. 2; 2 Tim. iv. 18, are, to say the least, indecisive.) 


tard ray dxovedvtwy. We did not indeed receive the Gospel at first- 
hand, but from those who were its appointed witnesses (LE. xxiv. 
47, 48; Acts i. 8, v. 82). This verse, as Luther and Calvin so clearly 
saw, furnishes a decisive proof that St Paul was not the writer of this 
Hpistle. He always insisted on the primary and direct character of 
the revelation which he had received as his independent Gospel (Gal. 
i. 1, 12; Acts xxii, 10, xxvi. 16; 1 Cor. xi. 23, xv. 3, &c.). To talk 
of “accommodation” or dvaxolywois with his readers here is quite 
beside the mark. 


els Hydis. A sort of constructio praegnans, ‘was confirmed (so as to 
reach) to us,’’ Winer, p. 776. 


BBarsn. The “word of this salvation”—the news of this 
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Gospel—was ratified to us (comp. 1 Oor. i. 6), and so it becomes 
‘‘steadfast” (BéBa:os, verse 2). 

4. gcvverpaprupotvros Tov Oeou, “ God bearing witness with them” ; 
the supernatural witness coincided with the human. 


onpeos te xal répacty Kal woulAars Suvdpeoty. “Signs” to shew 
that site was a power behind their witnoase portents” to awaken 
the feeling of astonishment, and so arouse interest; and various 
‘‘nowers.”” These are alluded to, or recorded, in Mark xvi. 20; 
Acts ii. 43, xix. 11. St Paul himself appealed to his own ‘‘mighty 
signs and wonders” (Rom. xv. 18, 19; 1 Cor. ii. 4). 


Kal rvéuyparos dylou pepropots, “distributions” (iv. 12 ‘‘dividing”’). 


Kata tTHv avrot GAnow, “according to His own will.” The phrase 
applies only to this clause—the gifts which the Holy Spirit distributes 
as He wills (1 Cor. vii. 17, xii. 11; Rom. xii. 8). 6éAnows is not used 
in Attic Greek. Pollux v. 165 4 52 0éAnors ldwwrixdy. 


S—18. THE voLuUNTARY HuMImuurTIon oF JESUS WAS A NECESSARY 
STEP IN THE EXALTATION OF HUMANITY. 


5. ydp. The “for” resumes the thread of the argument about 
the superiority of Jesus over the Angels. He was to be the supreme 
king, but the necessity of passing through suffering to His Messianic 
throne lay in the fact of His High-Priesthood for the human race. 
To Him, therefore, and not to Angels, the ‘“‘future age” is to belong. 


Ov ydp dyyé&Aous brlrafey rihv olxoupévny tiv pAddAoveay, “ For not 
to Royale did He subject ae ihabed pals to come.” In this 
“inhabited earth’’ things in their prae-Christian condition had been 
subjected to Angels. This is inferred directly from Ps. viii. where 
the “little” of degree is interpreted as ‘‘a little” of time. The 
authority of Angels over the Mosaic dispensation had been inferred 
by the Jews from Ps. lxxxii. 1, where ‘‘the congregation of Elohim” 
was interpreted to mean Angels; and from Deut. xxxii. 8, 9, where 
instead of ‘He set the bounds of the people according to the number 
of the children of Israel,” the LXX. had “according to the number of 
the Angels of God,” From this passage, and Gen. x., Dan. x. 13, &e. 
they inferred that there were 70 nations of the world, each under its 
presiding Angel, but that Israel was under the special charge of God, 
as is expressly stated in Ecclus. xvii. 17 (comp. Is. xxiv. 21, 22, LXX.). 
The notion is only modified when in Dan. x. 13, 20, Michael ‘the first 
Prince,’”’ and in Tobit xii. 15, ‘‘the seven Archangels,” are regarded 
as protectors of Israel. But now the dispensational functions of 
Angels have ceased, because in ‘‘the kingdom of God” they in their 
turn were subordinated to the man Christ Jesus. 


v olxoupéyny tiv p&dAoveav. The Olam habba or “future age” 
of the Hebrews; although the word here used is not alwy but olkov- 
pévn, properly the inhabited world. In Is. ix. 6 the Theocratic king 
who is a type of the Messiah is called “the Everlasting Father,” 
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which is rendered by the LXX. “father of the future age.” In the 
‘‘new heavens and new earth,’ as in the Messianic kingdom which is 
‘“‘the kingdom of our Lord and His Christ,” man, whose nature 
Christ has taken upon Him, is to be specially exalted. Hence, as 
Calvin acutely observes, Abraham, Joshua, Daniel, are not forbidden 
to bow to Angels, but under the New Covenant St John is twice 
forbidden (Rev. xix. 10, xxii. 9). But although the Messianic 
kingdom, and therefore the ‘future age,” began at the Resurrection, 
there is yet another “future age” beyond it, whith shall only begin 
when this age is perfected,and Christ’s kingdom is fully come. 


ae iis AaXovpev, i.e. which is my present subject. 


Stepapriparo S€ wov mgs. The writer was of course perfectly 
wall aware that the Psalm on which he proceeds to comment is the 
8th Psalm. This indefinite mode of quotation (‘‘some one, some- 
where ”’) is common in Philo (De ebriet., Opp. 1. 365, where he quotes 
Gen. xx. 12 with the formula elwe ydp rob ris) and the Rabbis. Scrip- 
ture is often quoted by the words “It saith ” or ‘“‘ He saith ” or “ God 
saith.” Possibly the indefinite form (comp. iv. 4)—which is not found 
in St Paul—is only here adopted because God is Himself addressed in 
the Psalm. (See Schéttgen, Nob. Hebr., p. 928.) 


TC tori dvOpwros. The Hebrew word—tA}§$—means man in his 


weakness and humiliation. The “ what” expresses a double feeling— 
how mean in himself! how great in Thy love! The Psalm is only 
Messianic in so far as it implies man’s final exaltation through Christ’s 

incarnation. It applies, in the first instance, and directly, to Man: 

and only in a secondary sense to Jesus as man. But St Paul had 
already (1 Cor. xv. 27; Eph. i. 22) applied it in a Messianic sense, 
and ‘‘Son of man” was a Messianic title (Dan. vii. 13). Thus the 
Cabbalists regarded the name Adam as an anagram for Adam, David, 

Moses, and regarded the Messiah as combining the dignity of all three. 

David twice makes the exclamation—“ What is man?’ ;—once when he 
is thinking of man’s frailty in connexion with his exaltation by God 
(Ps. viii.); and once (Ps. cxliv. 3) when he is thinking only of man’s 
emptiness and worthlessness, as being undeserving of God’s care 
(comp. Job vii. 17). 


7. Bpaxd nm. The ‘‘little” in the original (medt) means “little 
in deares? ; but is here applied to time—‘‘for a little while”—as is 
clear from ver. 9. The writer was only acquainted with the LXX. 
and in Greek the Spaxé 7: would naturally suggest brevity of time 
(comp. 1 Pet. v.10). Some of the old Greek translators who took the 
other meaning rendered ddl-yov rapa Oedv. 


wap dyy&ovs. On this comparative use of rapa see Winer, p. 503, 
and the note toi. 9. The original has “ than Elohim,” i.e. than God; 
but the name Elohim has, as we have seen, a much wider and lower 
range than “Jehovah,” and the rendering “angels” is here found 
both in the LXX. and the Targum. It must be borne in mind that 
the writer is only applying the words of the Psalm, and putting them 
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as it were to a fresh use. The Psalm is ‘a lyric echo of the first 
chapter of Genesis” and speaks of man’s exaltation. The author is 
applying it to man’s lowliness a” ad suum institutum deflectit,” says 
Calvin, “ kar’ éretepyactay ” et David’s notion, like that of Cicero, 
is that ‘¢Man is a mortal od,” and the writer is only touching on 
man’s humiliation to illustrate his exaltation of the God-Man. See 
Perowne on the Psalms (1. 144). 


[kal karéornoas avréy éml rd Epya tov Xapav cov]. This clause is 
probably a gloss from the LXX., as it is absent from some of the best 
MSS. and Versions (e.g. B and ‘the Syriac). The writer omitted it as 
not bearing on the argument. 


tméragas, “Thou didst put...’’ by one eternal decree. This 
clause should be added to the last verse. The clause applies not to 
Christ (as in 1 Cor. xv. 25) but to man in his redeemed glory. 


wavta. This is defined in the Psalm (viii. 8, 9) to mean specially 
the animal world, but is here applied to the universe in accordance 
with its Messianic application (Matt. xxviii. 18). 


ydp. The “for” continues the reasoning of ver. 5. The writer 
with deep insight seizes upon the juxtaposition of ‘‘ humiliation” and 
‘‘dominion” as a paradox which only found in Christ its full solution. 


ovSty...dvuréraxroy. The inference intended to be drawn is not 
‘‘ and therefore even angels will be subject to man,” but ‘‘ and there- 
fore the control of angels will come to an end.” When however we 
read such a passage as 1 Cor, vi, 3 (*‘ Know ye not that we shall judge 
angels? ”’) it is uncertain whether the author would not have admitted 
even the other inference. 


voy 5é, i.e. but, in this present earthly condition of things man is not 
as yet supreme. We see as a fact (dpwuev) man’s humiliation: we 
poere by faith the glorification of 5 esus, and of all humanity in 


avr, i.e. under man. 


9. 4 «7A. This alludes to the temporal (‘for a little 
while’’) Fonx voluntary humiliation of the Incarnate Lord. See Phil. ii. 
7—11. For a short time Christ was liable to agony and death fron 
which angels are exempt; and even to the ‘intolerable indignity ” 
of the grave. 


Brsropev. ‘‘ But we look upon,” i.e. not with the outward eye, but 
with the eye of faith. The verb used is not dpduer videmus as in the 
previous verse, but Brérouey cernimus (as in ili. 19). In accordance 
with the order of the original the verse should be rendered, ‘‘ But we 
look upon Him who has becn, for a little while, made low in comparison 
of angels—even Jesus—on account of the suffering of death crowned, 
&. ” 


Sud rd dona Tov Sivctvo “‘ because of the suffering of death.” 
The via crucis was the appointed via lucis (comp. v. 7—10, vii. 26, 
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ix. 12). This truth—that the sufferings of Christ were the willing 
path of His perfectionment as the ‘‘ Priest upon his throne” (Zech. 
vi. 13)—is brought out more distinctly in this than in any other 
Epistle, 


SéEq cal ripq dorepavepévov. Into the nature of this glory it was 
needless and hardly possible to enter. ‘‘On His head were many 
crowns” (Rev. xix. 12). 


Swag. The words refer to the whole of the last clause. The uni- 
versal efficacy of His death resulted from the double fact of His 
humiliation and glorification. He was made a little lower than the 
angels, He suffered death, He was crowned with glory and honour, in 
bana that His death might be efficacious for the redemption of the 
world. 


xdpere Gcot. The work of redemption resulted from the love of 
the Father no less than from that of the Son (John iii. 16; Rom. v. 8; 
2 Cor. v. 21). It is therefore a part of ‘‘the grace of God” (Rom. 
v. 8; Gal. ii. 21; 2 Cor. vi. 1; Tit. ii. 11), and could only have been 
carried into completion by the aid of that grace of which Christ was 
full. The Greek is xdpere Geod, but there is a very interesting and 
very ancient various reading xwpis Oeod, ‘‘ apart from God.’ St Jerome 
says that he only found this reading ‘in some copies” (in quibusdam 
exemplaribus), whereas Origen had already said that he only found 
the other reading ‘‘ by the grace of God” in some copies (éy riow dvtt- 
ypdgos). At present however the reading ‘‘ apart from God” is only 
found in the cursive manuscript 53 (a MS. of the 9th century), and in 
the margin of 67. It is clear that once the reading was more common 
than is now the case, and it seems to have been a Western and Syriac 
reading which has gradually disappeared from the manuscripts. Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia calls the reading ‘‘ by the grace of God” meaning: 
less, and others have stamped it as Monophysite (i.e. as implying that 
in Christ there was only one nature). We have seen that this is by no 
means the case, though the other reading may doubtless have fallen 
into disfavour from the use made of it by the Nestorians to prove that 
Christ did not suffer in His divinity but only ‘apart from God,” i.e. 
‘‘divinitate tantisper deposité ” (so too St Ambrose and Fulgentius). 
But even if the reading be correct (and it is certainly more ancient 
than the Nestorian controversy) the words may belong to their own 
proper clause—“ that He may taste death for every being except God”; 
the latter words being added as in 1 Cor. xv. 27. But the reading is 
almost certainly spurious. For (1) in the Nestorian sense “ (should, 
apart from God, taste death ”) it is unlike any other passage of Scrip- 
ture; (2) in the other sense (‘‘ should taste death for everything except 
God’’) it is unnecessary (since it bears in no way on the immediate 
argument) and may have been originally added as a superfluous mar- 
ginal gloss by some pragmatic reader who remembered 1 Cor. xv. 27; 
or (3) it may have originated from a confusion of letters on the 
original papyrus. The incorporation of marginal glosses into the 
text is a familiar phenomenon in textual criticism. Such perhaps are 
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1 John v. 7; Acts viii. 837; the latter part of Rom. viii. 1; “ without 
cause” in Matt. v. 22; “ unworthily” in 1 Cor. xi. 29, &c. 


trép, ‘on behalf of,” not ‘‘ as a substitution for,” which would re- 
quire dyri. «mawrés. Origen and others made this word neuter, ‘‘ for 
every thing” or “for every existence”; but this seems to be expressly ex- 
cluded by ver. 16, and is not in accordance with the analogy of John i. 
29, iii. 16; 2 Cor. v. 21; 1 John ii. 2. It will be seen that the writer 
deals freely with the Psalm. The Psalmist views man in his present 
condition as being one which involves both glory and humiliation : his 
words are here applied as expressing man’s present humiliation and 
his future glory, which are compared with Christ’s temporal humilia- 
tion leading to His Eternal glory. It is the necessity of this applica- 
tion which required the phrase “a little’? to be understood not of 
degree but of time. No doubt the writer has read into the words a 
pregnant significance; but (1) he is only applying them by way of 
illustrating acknowledged truths: and (2) he is doing so in accordance 
with principles of exegesis which were universally conceded not only 
by Christians but even by Jews. 


yevonrat Gavdrov. The word “taste” is not to be pressed as 
though it meant that Christ ‘‘saw no corruption.” “To taste” 
does not mean merely ‘“ summis labris delibare.” It is a common Se- 
mitic and metaphoric paraphrase for death, derived from the notion 
of Death as an Angel who gives a cup to drink; as in the Arabic poem 
Antar ‘‘ Death fed him with a cup of absinth by my hand.” Comp. 
Matt. xvi. 28; John viii. 52. But the “‘ death” here referred to is the 
life of self-sacrifice as well asthe death of the body. Tevec@a with 
the gen. is common in classical Greek, but its use with @aydrov in the 
N. T. (Matt. xvi. 28 &c.) is a Rabbinic phrase (see Schéttgen, Hor. 
Hebr. p. 148). 


10. &rperev yap airo. LTIpére has four constructions; (1) with 
dat. and inf, Matt. iii. 15; (2) dat. followed by acc. and inf. as here ; 
@) personal as in Heb. vii. 26; (4) with acc. and inf. 1 Cor. xi. 13. 

nlike St Paul the writer never enters into what may be called ‘‘ the 
philosophy of the plan of salvation.” He never attempts to throw any 
light upon the mysterious subject of the antecedent necessity for the 
death of Christ. Perhaps he considered that all which could be pro- 
fitably said on that high mystery had already been said by St Paul 
pa iii. 25; Gal. ili. 13; 2 Cor. v. 21). He dwells upon Christ’s 

eath almost exclusively in its relation tous. The expression which 
he here uses, ‘‘tt was morally fitting for Him,” is almost the only one 
which he devotes to what may be called ‘‘the transcendent side of 
Christ’s sacrifice”—the death of Christ as regards its relation to God. 
He develops no theory of vicarious satisfaction, &c., though he uses 
the metaphoric words ‘‘ redemption ” and ‘‘ make reconciliation for” 
(ii, 17, ix. 15). The “ moral fitness” here touched upon is the neces- 
sity for absolutely sympathetic unity between the High Priest and 
those for whom He offered His perfect sacrifice. Compare Lk. xxiv, 
46, ‘thus it behoved Christ to suffer.” Philo also uses the phrase 
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apéwe Ty Oew (Leg. alleg. p. 48, 8). It is a very remarkable expression, 
for though it also occurs in the LXX. (Jer. x. 7), yet in this passage 
alone does it contemplate the actions of God under the aspect of inherent 
moral fitness, 


Se dy, i.e. “for whose sake,” “on whose account.” The reference 
here is to God, not to Christ. 


Sv’ od, i.e. by whose creative agency. Compare Rom. xi. 36, ‘‘ of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things.”’? The same words 
may also be applied to Christ, but the context here shews that they 
refer to God the Father. 


woods. ‘A great multitude which no man could number” (Rev. 
vii. 9—14). The word is used in contrast to the one Captain. 


viovs. This word furnishes an additional proof that the ‘‘having 
brought” refers to God, not to Christ, for we are called Christ’s 
‘‘brethren,” but never His sons. 


dyayévra, “having brought.” The subject is involved in the ro 
Oem. The use of the aorist participle is difficult, but the “ glory” 
seems to imply the potential triumph of the ‘‘sons” in the one finished 
act of Christ which was due to ‘‘the grace of God.” The “Him” 
and the ‘‘ having brought ’’ refer to God and not to Christ. God led 
many sons to glory through the Captain of their Salvation, whom—in 
that process of Redemptive Work which is shared by each “ Person ” 
of the Blessed Trinity—He perfected through suffering. On the Cross 
the sb glory of the many sons was won and was potentially con- 
summated. 


exnyov. Comp. 1 Macc. x. 47 dpxnyds Adyww elpyyxwy. The 
word also occurs in Acts v. 31. In Acts iii. 15 it means ‘‘author,” or 
“originator,” as in xii. 2, The word primarily signifies one who 
goes at the head of a company as their leader (antesignanus) and 
guide (see Is. lv. 4), and then comes to mean ‘‘originator.’’ Comp. 
v. 9, 


Sid waynpdrov. See note on ver. 9, and comp. Rev. v. 9; 1 Pet. 
v.10. Jewish Christians were slow to realise the necessity for a cruci- 
fied Messiah, and when they did so they tried to distinguish between 
Messiah son of David and a supposed Messiah son of Joseph. There 
are however some early traces of such a belief. See an Appendix to 
Vol. 11. of the last Edition of Dean Perowne on the Psalms. 


Tekawoar, Not in the sense of making morally, or otherwise, 
perfect, but in the sense of leading to a predestined goal or consumma- 
tion. See the similar uses of this word in v. 9, vii. 28, ix. 9, x. 14, 
xi. 40, xii. 23. The LXX. uses the word to represent the consecration 
of the High Priest (Lev. xxi. 10). In this Epistle the verb occurs 
nine times, in all St Paul’s Epistles probably not once. (In 2 Cor. 
xii.9 the reading of ABDFG is redeirar. In Phil. iii. 12 the reading 
of DEFG is dedcxalwuas.) : 


HEBREWS D 
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11. ydp. The next three verses are an illustration of the moral 
fitness, and therefore of the Divine necessity, that there should be 
perfect unity and sympathy between the Saviour and the saved. 


& re dyutLwv kal of dyafSpevor. The idea would perhaps be well, 
though not literally, expressed by ‘‘ both the sanctifier and the sancti- 
fied,” for the idea of sanctification is here not so much that of 
progressive holiness as that of cleansing (xiii. 12). This writer seems 
to make but little difference between the words “to sanctify” and 
‘‘to purify,” because in the sphere of the Jewish Ceremonial Law 
from which his analogies are largely drawn, ‘‘sanctification meant the 
setting apart for service by various means of purification.” See ix. 13, 
14, x. 10, 14, xiii. 12, and comp. John xvii. 17—-19; 1 Johni. 7. The 
progressive sanctification is viewed in its ideal result, and in this 
result the whole Church of Christ shares, so that, like Israel of old, 
it is ideally “ holy.” 


& ivis wdvres. Sub. warpés. The é¢ implies descent; they alike 
derive their origin from God; in other words the relation in which 
they stand to each other is due to one and the same Divine purpose 
(John xvii. 17—19), This seems a better view than to refer the ‘“‘one”’ 
to Abraham (Is. li. 2; Ezek. xxxiii. 24, &.) or to Adam. 


ovn brawyiverar. Sc. o ayidiwv. 


dSeahods atrovg Kadetv. avrovs sc. rovs ayafoudvous. If the 
Gospels had been commonly known at the time when this Epistle was 
written, the author would doubtless have referred not to the Old 
Testament, but to such direct and tender illustrations as Matt. xii. 
49, 50, ‘‘Behold my mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother”: or to John xx. 17, ‘‘Go to my brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father, and your Father; and 
to my God, and your God”: Matt. xxviii. 10, ‘‘go unto my brethren.” 
Or are we to suppose that this application of Messianic Psalms 
would have come with even greater argumentative force to his Juda- 
ising readers ? 

xaXety, i.e. to declare them to be His brethren by calling them so. 


12. ’Amayyedo .r.A. Ps, xxii. 22. This is a typico-prophetic Psalm, 
accepted in a Messianic sense, which was supposed to be mystically 
indicated by its superscription, ‘‘ On the hind of the dawn.’ The 
sense of its prophetic and typical character had doubtless been deep- 
ened among Christians by our Lord’s quotation from it on the Cross 
(Matt. xxvii. 46). It is one of our special Psalms for Good Friday. 
See the references to it in Matt. xxvii. 35; John xix. 24, 


éxxAnolas, ‘of the congregation.” 
18. “Ey tropa weroidds er’ atrg. The quotation is probably 
from Is. viii. 17, but nearly the same words are found in Ps. xviii. 2 


and 2 Sam. xxii, 3 (LXX.). The necessity of putting His trust in 
God is a proof of Christ’s humanity, and therefore of His brotherhood 
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with us. When He was on the Cross His enemies said by way of 
taunt, ‘ He trusted in God” (Matt. xxvii. 43). 


*I80d éyd «.7.A. This verse furnishes a marked instance of the 
principles of Biblical interpretation, of which we have already seen 
many specimens. Isaiah by the prophetess has a son to whom he is 
bidden to give the name Maher-shalal-hash-baz, or ‘‘ Speed-plunder- 
haste-spoil” ; to his elder son he has been bidden to give the name 
Shear-Jashub, ‘“‘a remnant shall remain”; and as the names of both 
sons are connected with prophecies concerning Israel he says ‘‘Lo! I 
and the children whom the Lord hath given me are for signs and for 
wonders in Israel from the Lord of hosts.’’ The words are here en- 
tirely dissociated from their context and from their primary historical 
meaning to indicate the relation between Christ and His redeemed 
children. The LXX. in Is, viii. 17 insert the words ‘And He will 
say,” and some have supposed that the author (who, like most 
Alexandrians, was evidently unacquainted with the original Hebrew) 
understood these words to imply that it was no longer the Prophet but 
the Messiah who was the speaker. It is however more probable that 
he took for granted the legitimacy of his application. In this he 
merely followed the school of interpretation in which he had been 
trained, in accordance with principles which were at that period 
universally accepted among Jews and Christians. We must ourselves 

it as a somewhat extreme instance of applying the words of 
Scripture in a Messianic sense. But we see the bearing of the 
illustration upon the immediate point in view, when we recall the 
typical character and position of Isaiah, and therefore the mystic 
significance which was naturally attached to his words, Our Lord 
Himself uses, with no reference to Isaiah, a similar expression, 
‘those that thou gavest me,” in John xvii. 12, 


14—18. A FULLER STATEMENT OF THE MORAL FIrness OF CHRIST'S 
PARTICIPATION IN HUMAN SUFFERINGS. 


14. xKexowevnyer, “have shared (and do share) in blood and jlesh,”’ 
i.e. are human. They are all inheritors of this common mystery. 
This is implied by the perfect tense. ‘Blood and flesh,” as in 
Eph. vi. 12, 


waparAnoles. This word furnished the Fathers with a strong 
argument against the Docetae who regarded the body of Christ not as 
real but as purely phantasmal. 


ev tov avrov. Because, as ; he goes on to intimate, it would 
otherwise have been impossible for Christ to die. Comp. Phil. li. 8. 
The aorist implies the one historic fact of the Incarnation. The 
contrasted use of the aor. and perf. in many passages shews the 
importance of observing the difference between them. Comp. LK. iv. 
18 éxpiod be evaryyeNlcacGat, améoradké pe Knpviat, 1 Cor, xv. 4 d7¢ 
éragn xal ore éyizyepraz. See Col. i. 16; 2 Cor. xi. 28, &c. 


karapyyoy, ‘He may bring to nought,” or ‘render impotent.” 
Bee 2 Tim. i. 10, ‘‘Jesus Christ... hath abolished death”;.1 Cor. xv. 


D2 
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51—57; Rev. i. 18. The word occurs 28 times in St Paul, but 
ee only here and in Lk. xiii. 7, though sometimes found in 
the ‘ 


vov...€xovra, “him that hath,” i.e. in the present condition of 
things. But Christ, by assuming our flesh, became “the Death of 
death,” as in the old epitaph, 


‘‘Mors Mortis Morti mortem nisi morte dedisset, 
Aeternae vitae janua clausa foret’’; 


which we may render 


‘‘Had not the Death of death to Death by death his death-blow given, 
For ever closéd were the gate, the gate of life and heaven.” 


‘‘Paradoxon: Jesus, mortem passus, vicit: diabolus, mortem vibrans, 
succubuit.”” Bengel. It is, however, possible that the phrase, ‘‘the 
power of death,” does not imply that the devil can, by God’s per- 
mission, inflict death, but that he has ‘‘a sovereignty, of which death 
is the realm.” - 


tov SuBodov. This is the only place in this Epistle in which the 
name ‘‘Devil” occurs. It is nowhere very frequent in the N.T. The 
English reader is liable to be misled by the rendering “devils” for 
‘‘demons” in the Gospels. Satan has the power of death, if that be 
the meaning here, not as lord but as executioner (comp. Rev. ix. 11); 
his power is only a permissive power (John vili. 44; Rev. xii. 10; 
Wisdom ii. 24, “Through envy of the devil came death unto the 
world).”’ The manner in which Christ shall thus bring Satan to 
nought is left untouched, but the best general comments on the fact 
are in 1 Cor. xv. and the Apocalypse. Nor does this expression 
encourage any Manichean or dualistic views; for, however evil may 
be the will of Satan, he can never exercise his power otherwise than 
in accordance with the just will of God. The Jews spoke of an Angel 
of Death, whom they called Sammael, and whom they identified with 
Satan (Hisenmenger, Entd. Judenth. 11. p. 821). 


15. rotrovs Scot. Lit., “those, as many as,” i.e. “all who.” 


6B Oavdrov. This fear was felt, as we see from the O.T., far 
more intensely under the old than under the new dispensation. Dr 
Robertson Smith quotes from the Midrash Tanchuma, ‘‘In this life 
death never suffers man to be glad.” See Num. xvii. 18, xviii. 5; Ps. 
vi., Xxx., &., and Is. xxxviii. 10—20,; &. In heathen and savage 
lands the whole of life is often overshadowed by the terror of death, 
which thus becomes a veritable ‘“‘bondage.” Philo quotes a line of 
Euripides to shew that a man who has no fear of death can never be 
a slave. But, through Christ’s death, death has become to the 
Christian the gate of glory. The different aspect which death assumed 
in the.eyes of Christians is forcibly illustrated by the contrast between 
the passionate despair, resentment, and cynicism of many Pagan 
epitaphs, compared with the peace, resignation, and even exultation 
displayed by those in the catacombs, Christians had not received the 
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axveuua Sovdelas wads els PdBoy, Rom. viii. 15. It is remarkable that 
in this verse the writer introduces a whole range of space! dotted which 
he not only leaves without further development, but to which he does 
porter allude again. They seem to lie aside from the main current 
of his views. 


Sid travrés' rod Lyv=did wdons 77s fwys. The substantival inf. 
with an adj. is rare, but compare Persius ‘‘ Scire tuum nihil est.” 


tvoxo. SovAfas. Stronger than dovdelg, not merely “‘liable to” but 
“wholly subdued to” or “implicated in” slavery. 


16. ov ydp Sirov «.1.X., “for assuredly it is not angels whom He 
takes by the hand.” The word dSymov, “certainly,” ‘*I suppose ” 
(opinor), occurs here only in the N. T. or LXX., though common in 
Philo. In classical Greek it often has a semi-ironic tinge, “ you will 
doubtless admit that,” like opinor in Latin. All are now agreed that 
the verb does not mean ‘‘to take the nature of,” but ‘‘to take by the 
hand,” and 80 ‘‘to help” or “rescue.” Beza indeed called it ‘‘execrable 
rashness” (exsecranda audacia) to translate it so, when this rendering 
was first adopted by Castellio in 1551; but the usage of the word 
proves that this is the only possible rendering, although all the 
Fathers ahd Reformers take it in the other way. It is rightly cor- 
rected in the R. V. (comp. Is. xlix. 9,10; Jer. xxxi. 32; Heb. viii. 9; 
Matt. xiv. 31; Ecclus. iv. 11, ‘‘ Wisdom...takes by the hand those that 
seek her”). To refer ‘‘he taketh not hold” to Death or the Devil is 
most improbable. 


omépparos "ABpadp, i.e, Jesus was born a Hebrew. He does 
not at all mean to imply that our Lord came to the Jews more 
than to the Gentiles, though he is only thinking of the former. 
Still, as Reuss says, St Paul could hardly have omitted all allusion 
to the Gentiles here. 


érvapBdverar. The present implies Christ’s continued advocacy 
and aid. 


17. 8@ey. This word “whence,” common in this Epistle, does 
not occur once in St Paul, but is found in Acts xxvi. 19, in a 
report of his speech, and in 1 John ii. 18. 


Sderev. He was morally bound, stronger than the “it became 
Him” of ver. 10. It means that, with reference to the object in view, 
there lay upon Him a moral obligation to become a man with men. 
See v. 1, 2. 


xara wavra. These words should be taken with “to be made 
like.” 
tva...yévnras. ‘ That He might become,” or, “ prove Himself.” 


ZDerjpov...cal mords doxrepets, “‘ merciful,” or rather ‘compas- 
sionate” to men; ‘‘ fait > to God. In Christ ‘‘mere7 and 
truth” have met together, Ps. lxxxv. 10. The expression “a 
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faithful priest” is found in 1 Sam. ii. 35. Dr Robertson Smith 
well points out that the idea of “a merciful priest,” which is 
scarcely to be found in the O. T., would come home with peculiar 
force to the Jews of that day, because mercy was a quality in 
which the Aaronic Priests had signally failed (Yoma, f. 9, 1), and 
in the Herodian epoch they were notorious for cruelty, insolence 
and greed (see my Life of Christ, u. 329, 330). The Jews said 
that there had been no less than 28 High Priests in 107 years 
of this epoch (Jos. Antt, xx. 10), their brief dignity being due to 
their wickedness (Prov. x. 27). The conception of the Priesthood 
hitherto had been ceremonial rather than ethical; yet it is only 
‘‘by mercy and truth” that “iniquity is purged.” Prov. xvi. 6. 
The word ‘High Priest,” here tirst introduced, has evidently 
been entering into the writer’s thoughts (i. 3, ii. 9, 11, 16), and 
is the most prominent conception throughout the remainder of the 
Epistle. The consummating elements of genuine High Priesthood 
are touched upon in v. 10, vi. 20, ix. 24. 


dpxtepets. The Greek word is comparatively new. In the Penta- 
teuch the high priest is merely called ‘‘the Priest” (except in 
Lev. xxi. 10). In later books of Scripture the epithet ‘“head’”’ 
or “great” is added. The word occurs 17 times in this Epistle, 
but not once in any other. 


Ta woos Tov Ocdy. This is the adverbial accusative of reference. 
Comp. v.1. The phrase is found in the LXX. of Ex. xviii. 19. 


iAdoxer Oar tds duaprias rod Aaov, “to expiate the sins of the 
people.” In Pagan and classic usage [Adoxoua: is always followed 
by the accusative of the Person who is supposed to be angry and 
to be appeased by a present or sacrifice. And this heathen notion 
has been transferred to Christianity by a false theology. But Christ 
is nowhere said in the N. T. to ‘‘expiate” or ‘‘propitiate” God 
or ‘‘the wrath of God” (which are heathen, not Christian, con- 
ceptions), nor is any such expression found in the LXX. Nor do 
we find sach phrases as ‘‘God was propitiated by the death of His 
Son,” or ‘Christ propitiated the wrath of God by His blood.” 
Throughout the Old and New Testaments the verb is only used 
with the accusative of the sinner, in which case it means ‘‘to be 
merciful to,” and of the sin, in which case it means ‘to neutralise 
the effects of.” The propitiation changes us, not God who is un- 
changeable. We have to be reconciled to God, not God to us. It is 
therefore wholly unwarrantable with Winer (p. 285) to understand 
Tov Oeov here and to regard the verb as governing a double accu- 
sative. Further we may observe that in the N. T. lrdoxecOa:r occurs 
but twice (Lk. xviii. 13, and here) and ikacuos only twice (1 John 
ii. 2, iv. 10). God Himself fore-ordained the propitiation (Rom. lii. 
25). The verb represents the Hebrew kippeer ‘to cover,’’ whence is 
derived the name for the day of Atonement (Kippurim). In Dan. 
ix. 24 Theodotion’s version has éfAdcacOa déixtas. We are left to 
unauthorised theory and conjecture as to the manner in which and 
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the reason for which ‘‘expiation,” in the form of ‘ sacrifice,” inter- 
poses between ‘‘sin”’ and “wrath.” All we know is that, in rela- 
tion to us, Christ is “the propitiation for our sins” (1 John ii. 2, 
iv. 10; Rom. iii. 25). Accepting the blessed result as regards our- 
selves we shall best shew our wisdom by abstaining from dogmatism 
and theory respecting the unrevealed and transcendent mystery as 
it affects God. 


tov aod. Primarily the Jewish people, whom alone the writer 
has in mind. Angels, so far as we are told, did not need the Re- 
demptive work. 


18. & @ ydp mérovOey airdés wepacbels. These words have 
been taken, and grammatically may be explained, in eight or nine 
different ways. One of the best ways is that given by the A. V. 
and endorsed by the R. V. This metho] regards the Greek & @ 
as equivalent to the Hebrew WN3, which means ‘‘in so far as.” 
‘‘By His Passion,” says Bp Wordsworth, ‘“‘He acquired compas- 
sion.” Of other possible ways, the most tenable is that which 
takes éy @ quite literally, ‘‘In that sphere wherein (év rovrw 6, 
comp. 1 Pet, ii. 12) He suffered by being tempted”—the sphere 
being the whole conditions of human life and trial (comp. vi. 17; 
Rom. viii. 3). But the first way seems to be the better. Tempta- 
tion of its own nature involves suffering, and it is too generally 
overlooked that though our Lord’s severest temptations came in 
two great and solemn crises—in the wilderness and at Gethsemane 
—yet Scripture leads us to the view that He was always liable 
to temptation—though without sin, because the temptation was 
always repudiated with the whole force of His will throughout the 
whole course of His life of obedience. After the temptation in the 
wilderness the devil only left Him ‘for a season” (Luke iv. 13). 
We must remember too that the word ‘‘ temptation” includes all 
trials. 


rots mapafopévors, ‘that are under temptation” (lit., ‘‘that are 
being tempted,” i.e. men in their mortal life of trial). This thought 
is the one so prominent throughout the Epistle, viz. the closeness 
of Christ’s High-Priestly sympathy, iv. 15, v. 1, 2. The aor. 
Ojjoat implies the immediate help to those who are being con- 
tinuously tempted. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. ‘Incoty NABC!DIM, The reading Xpicrév "Inoovr is not only 
supported by inferior authority (EKL), but is against the usage of this 
writer, who never elsewhere uses this collocation, and "Inoois Xpicros 
only (if at all) in vi. 20. He uses the simple ‘Inoofs (i. 9, iv. 14, 
vi. 20, vii. 22, &c.) or the simple Xporés (iii. 6, 14, v. 5, vi. 1, &o,). 
See the note. 
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4. wdvra NABC'D'E &. The reading ra wrdyra (=the Uni- 
verse ’’) would be less suitable to the context. 


6. édv NBDIEM. The reading édyrep (ACKL) may be right, 
since the author uses it in iii. 14 and vi. 3. 

9. dy Soxipaclag NABCDEM. 

10. Ty yevea ratty. This reading (NABDM Vulg. &c.) differs 
from the LXX. (éxelyy) but is an intended and admissible change. 
See the note. 

16. rlves; Who? The rec. has rwés with LM. See the note. 


17. %rercev most MSS. Gérecay DE. 


Cu. III. Surerroriry or Carist To Moszs (1—6). Exnontation 
AGAINST HARDENING THE Heart (7—19). 


There is a remarkable parallelism between the general structure 
of this and the next chapter, and that of the first and second chapters. 
This illustrates the elaborate and systematic character of the entira 
Epistle. 


Christ higher than angels (i. 5— Christ higher than Moses (iii. 
1 


14). —6). 

nehoaston (ii. 1—5). Exhortation (iii. 7—19). 

In Him man is exalted above In Him His people enter into 
angels (ii. 6—16). rest (iv. 1—13). 


= Higher Priesthood (ii. 17, | His Higher Priesthood (iv. 14— 
18). 16). 


1. °O@Oev. The same word as in ii. 17, where see the note, It is 
an inference from the grandeur of Christ’s position and the blessed- 
ness of.His work as set forth in the previous chapters. 


adSeddhol Kyo. This form of address is never used by St Paul. It 
assumes that all Christians answered to their true ideal, as does the 
ordinary term ‘ saints.” 

KArjoews erroupaviov péroxor, “ partakers of a heavenly calling.” It 
is a heavenly calling because it comes from heaven (xii. 25), and is a 
call “ upwards” (dvw) to heavenly things (Phil. iii. 14) and to holiness 
(1 Thess. iv. 7). 

Katravoroare, “contemplate,” consider attentively, fiz your thoughts 
upon (aorist). Compare the use of the word in Acts vii. 31, xi. 6, 
xxvil. 39. 

vrov dwéorodkov. Christ is called ’Awdcro\oy as being ‘sent forth” 
(dreoradpévos) from the Father (John xx. 21). The same title is used 
of Christ by Justin Martyr (Apol. 1. 12). It corresponds both to 
the Hebrew maleach (“‘angel” or ‘‘messenger’’) and sheliach (‘‘dele- 
gate”). The “Apostle” unites the functions of both, for, as Justin 
says of our Lord, He announces (dmayyéA\Aer) and He is sent (aro- 
oréAXerat). 
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kal dpxupéa. Christ was both the Moses and the Aaron of the 
New Dispensation; an ‘‘ Apostle” from God to us; an High Priest 
for us before God. As ‘‘ Apostle” He, like Moses, pleads God’s cause 
with us; a8 High Priest He, like Aaron, pleads our cause with God. 
Just as the High Priest came with the name Jehovah on the golden 
plate of his mitre in the name of God before Israel, and with the 
names of the Tribes graven on his jewelled breastplate in the name 
of Israel before God, so Christ is ‘‘God with us” and the propitiatory 
representative of men before God. He is above Angels as a Son, and 
a Lord of the future world; above Aaron, as a Priest after the order 
of Melchisedek; above Moses, as a Son over the house is above a 
servant in it. 

"is Gpodoylas tev, ‘of our confession” as Christians (iv. 14, x. 
935 2 Cor. i 4 Tim. vi. 12). It is remarkable that in Philo 
(Opp. 1. 654) the Logos is called “the Great High Priest of our Con- 
ession’’;—but the genuineness of the clause seems doubtful. 


*Incotvv. This is a better reading than the Xpicrovy "Inoovr of the 
rec. Such a variation of reading may seem a matter of indifference, 
but this is very far from being the case. First, the traceable dif- 
ferences in the usage of this sacred name mark the advance of Chris- 
tianity. In the Gospels Christ is called Jesus and ‘“‘ the Christ”; 
‘‘the Christ” being still the title of His office as the Anointed Messiah, 
not the name of His Person. In the Epistles ‘‘Christ” has become 
& proper name, and He is frequently spoken of as ‘‘the Lord,” not 
merely as a title of general respect, but in the use of the word as an 
equivalent to the Hebrew ‘‘Jehovah.” Secondly, the differenee of 
nomenclature shews that St Paul was not the author of this Epistle. 
St Paul uses the title ‘‘Christ Jesus,’’ which (if the reading be here 
untenable) does not occur in this Epistle. This author uses “ Jesus 
Christ” (x. 10, xiii. 8, 21), ‘the Lord” (i. 3), “our Lord” (vii. 14), 
“our Lord Jesus” (xiii. 20), ‘‘the Son of God”? (vi. 6, vii. 3, x. 29), 
but most frequently ‘‘ Jesus” alone, as here (ii. 9, iv. 14, vi. 20, vii. 
22, x. 19, xii. 2, 24, xiii. 12) or ‘‘Christ” alone (iii. 6, 14, v. 5, vi. 1, 
ix. 11, &c.). See Prof. Davidson, On the Hebrews, p. 73. 


2. wordv évra, “being faithful,” i.e. as Cranmer excellently 
rendered it, ‘‘how that He is faithful.” The word is suggested by the 
following contrast between Christ and Moses, of whom it had been 
said ‘‘My servant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all mine 
house,” Num. xii. 7. 

T wowjravte attov, “to Him that made Him” (Heb. YY). 
There can be little doubt that the expression means, as in the A. V., 
“to Him that appointed Him,” “made Him such,” i.e. made Him an 
Apostle and High Priest. For the phrase is doubtless suggested by 
1 Sam. xii. 6, where the LXX. has ‘‘ He that made Moses and Aaron” 
(A. V. ‘advanced ”’); comp. Mk. iii. 14, ‘‘And He made (érolnce) 
Twelve, that they should be with Him.” Acts ii. 36, ‘‘God made 
Him Lord and Christ.” The rendering “appointed” is therefore a 
perfectly faithful one. Still the peculiarity of the phrase was eagerly 
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seized upon by Arians to prove that Christ was a created Being, and 
this was one of the causes which retarded the general acceptance of 
the Epistle. Yet even if ‘‘made” was not here used in the sense of 
‘S appointed” the Arians would have no vantage ground; for the word 
might have been applied to the Incarnation (so Athanasius, and 
Primasius), though not (as Bleek and Liinemann take it) to the 
Eternal Generation of the Son. Theodoret and Chrysostom under- 
stood it as our Version does. It may be noticed that the LXX. have 
Exrioé we in Prov. viii. 22 (of Wisdom), and that the Fathers perplexed 
by this, as they referred it to the Christ, argued that the verb was 
used of His human nature. 


dv SA@ te ofkw avrov, ‘‘in all His (God's) house,” Num. xii. 7. 
The house is God’s house or household, i.e. the theocratic family of 
which the Tabernacle was a symbol—“ the house of God which is the 
Church of the living God,” 1 Tim. iii. 15. The “faithfulness” of 
Moses consisted in teaching the Israelites all that God had com- 
manded him (Deut. iv. 5) and himself ‘‘doing according to all that 
the Lord commanded him ” (Ex, xl. 16). 


8. otros, ‘‘ He,” i.e. Christ. The ydp depends on the xaravon- 


Care. 
yglora, ‘hath been deemed worthy,” namely, by God. 
adelovos...85Ens “of a fuller glory” (amplioris gloriae, Vulg.). 


rapa Mwionyv. Eagerly as the writer is pressing forwards to de- 
velop his original and central conception of Christ as our Eternal 
High Priest, he yet has to pause to prove His superiority over Moses, 
because the Jews had begun to elevate Moses into a position of almost 
supernatural grandeur which would have its effect on the imagina- 
tions of wavering and almost apostatising converts. Thus the Rabbis 
said that ‘the soul of Moses was equivalent to the souls of all Israel” 
(because by the cabbalistic process called Gematria the numerical 
value of the letters of ‘‘Moses our Rabbi” in Hebrew=613, which is 
also the value of the letters of ‘‘Lord God of Israel”). They said 
that ‘‘the face of Moses was like the sun’’; that he alone ‘‘saw 
through a clear glass,” not as other prophets ‘‘through a dim glass” 
(comp. St Paul’s “through a mirror in a riddle,” 1 Cor. xiii. 12), and 
that whereas there are but fifty gates of understanding in the world, 
‘‘all but one were opened to Moses.” See the Rabbinic references in 
my Early Days of Christianity, 1. 862. St Paul in 2 Cor. iii. 7, 8 
contrasts the evanescing splendour on the face of Moses with the 
unchanging glory of Christ. 


arelova tuiiy Exar Tov olxov, “greater honour than the house.” 
The olxov depends on wAclova not on riuyv. The point of this ex- 
pression is not very obvious. If taken strictly it would imply that 
Moses was himself ‘the house’’ which Christ built. But ofxos, 
‘‘house” or ‘‘ household” (‘‘die Familie und das abled haat 
means more than the mere building (olxia). It means the whole 
theocratic family, the House of Israel in its covenant relation; and 
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though Moses was not this House, he was more than a servant in it, 
being also its direct representative and human head. (There is a 
somewhat similar phrase in Philo, De plant. Noe, 16.) 


6 xatacKxevdoas. The word implies rather ‘‘equipped” or “‘esta- 
blished” than ‘‘builded” (see ix. 2, 6, xi. 7 and note on i. 2; Wiad. 
xiii. 4). 

4. was ydp olkos xaracxKevdterat dé tivos. “ Every household is 
established by some one.’? The establisher of the Old Dispensation 
as well as of the New was Christ, but yet, in some sense (as an in- 
strument and minister), Moses might be regarded as the founder of 
the Old Covenant (Acts vii. 38), as Jesus of the New. The verb xara- 
oxeud{w is rendered ‘‘prepare’’ in ix. 6, xi. 7; Lk. i. 17. 


é 88 wavra KatacKevacas 65s. In His humanity Jesus was but 
‘*the Apostle” of God in building His house, the Church, ‘He (the 
man whose name is the Branch) shall build the temple of the Lord,” 
Zech. vi. 12, God is the supreme, ultimate, and universal Founder. 


5. év 8m Te otk airtoi, i.o. in all God’s hause. Two ‘‘houses” 
are contemplated, Mosaism and Christianity, the Law and the Gospel. 
Both were established by God. In the household of the Law, Moses 
was the faithful minister; in the household of the Gospel, Christ took 
on Him, indeed, “the form of a slave,” and as such was faithful even 
unto death, but yet was Son over the House. This seems a more 
natural explanation than that the writer regards both the covenants 
as one Household, in which Moses was a servant, and over which 
Christ was a Son. 


Cepdtrwyv, ‘voluntary attendant.” The word used is not dofdos 
‘‘slave,”’ nor didxovos ‘‘minister.” It is also applied to Moses in 
the Ep. of Barnabas and in Ex. xiv. 31 (LXX.). 


tov AadyOyncopévov. The fut. pass. part. is rare in the N. T. 
The things were to be spoken afterwards by Christ, the Prophet 
to whom Moses had pointed, Deut. xviii. 15. The Law and the 
Prophets did but witness to the righteousness of God which was to 
be fully revealed in Christ (Rom. iii. 21). They were but a shadow 
of the coming reality (x. 1). But although it is natural to under- 
stand the expression in this way, the author possibly meant no more 
than that the faithfulness of Moses was an attestation of the Law 
which was about to be delivered. If he had directly meant that 
Moses witnessed to the Gospel he would perhaps have written ray 
peANSPTWY XaretcAat. 


6. él rdév olkov avrov, “over His (i.e. God’s) house.” In the 
words ‘‘Servant” and ‘“‘Son” we again (as in i. 5, 8) reach the 
central point of Christ’s superiority to Moses. The proof of this 
superiority did not require more than a brief treatment because it 
was implicitly involved in the preceding arguments. 


od olds éopev pets. This is a metaphor which the writer may 
well have learnt in his intercourse with St Paul (2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. 
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ii, 21, 22. Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 5). It is also found in Philo De Somn. 
(Opp. 1. 643), cxotdacov od», wb yuxh, Oeow olxos yerérOat. 


tiv wappyolay. Literally, “our cheerful confidence,” especially of 
utterance, as in x. 19, 35. The word rendered “confidence” in verse 
14 is brécracis. This boldness of speech and access, which were the 
special glory of the old democracies, are used by St John also to 
express the highest Christian privilege of filial outspokenness (1 John 
iii. 21). Apollos, the probable writer of this Epistle, was known for 
this bold speech (fptaro wrafsnordtecOa: Acts xviii. 26), and evidently 
ier a duty and privilege of such a mental attitude (Heb. iv. 16, 
x. 19, 35). 


vo Kabynpa ris AnlSos, “the glorying of our hope.” xatvynpa 
means “an object of boasting,” as in Rom. iv. 2; 1 Cor. v. 6, &c. 
The way in which the writer dwells on the need for “a full assurance 
of hope” (vi. 11, 18, 19) seems to shew that owing to the delay in 
Christ’s coming his readers were liable to fall into impatience (x. 36, 
xii. 1) and apathy (vi. 12, x. 25). 


pt tédovs BeBalay. The same phrase occurs in ver. 14, The 
word BeBalay agrees of course with rafsnolay, so that rd xatynpa rijs 
é\x(dos is almost parenthetical. The form of sentence is common 
enough in classical Greek, e.g. Hom. Il. xv. 344; Hesiod Theogon. 974; 
Thue. vir. 63 wrvddpevos...rdv ZrpopPrxyldnv xal ras vats dwredndvOéra. 
The repetition of the phrase by a writer so faultlessly rhetorical is 
singular. It cannot however be regarded as a gloss, for it is found in 
all the best Manuscripts. 


ré&ovs. That is, not “until death,” but until hope is lost in 
fruition ; until this dispensation has attained to its final goal. This 
necessity for perseverance in well-doing is frequently urged in the 
N. T. because it was especially needed in times of severe trial. Matt. 
x, 22; Col. i. 23, and see infra x. 35—39. 


7—19. A SOLEMN WARNING AGAINST HARDENING THE HEAR?T. 


[The constant interweaving of warning and exhortation with argu- 
ment is characteristic of this Epistle. These passages (ii. 1—4, iii. 
7—19, iv. 1—14, vi. 1—9, x. 19-39) cannot, however, be called 
digressions, because they belong to the object which the writer had 
most distinctly in view—namely, to check a tendency to relapse from 
the Gospel into Judaism.] 


7%. Avs. The verb which depends on this conjunction is delayed 
by the quotation, but is practically found in ver. 12, Bréwere. Christ 
was faithful: therefore take heed that ye be not unfaithful. 


Kalds Adyar td arveipa ro dyov. For this form of quotation see 
Mk, xii. 36; Acts i. 16; 2 Pet. i. 21. 


édy dxotonre, ‘if ye hear,” lit., “shall have heard.” The quotation 
is from Ps. xcv. 7—11, and the word means ‘Oh that ye would hear 
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His voice!”: but the LXX. often renders the Hebrew im by “‘if.”? The 
‘*to-day”’ is always the Scripture day of salvation, which is now, 
2 Cor. vi. 2; Is. lv. 6. “If any man hear my voice...I will come in 
to him,’ Rey. iii. 20. The sense of the Imminent Presence of God 
which reigns throughout the prophecies of the O. T. as well as in the 
N. T. (x. 37; 1, 2 Thess.; 1 Pet. i. 5, &c.) is beautifully illustrated in 
the Talmudic story of the Rabbi (Sanhedrin, 98. 1) who went to the 
Messiah by direction of Elijah, and asked Him when He would come; 
and He answered “To-day.” But before the Rabbi could return to 
Elijah the sun had set, and he asked ‘‘Has Messiah then deceived 
me?” ‘No,” answered Elijah; ‘‘he meant ‘To-day if ye shall hear 
His voice.’” 


8. pry oKAnpivyre. Comp. Acts xix. 9. Usually God is said to 
harden man’s heart (Ex. vii. 3, &c.; Is, lxiii. 17; Rom. ix. 18), an 
anthropomorphic way of expressing the inevitable results of neglect 
and of evil habit. But that this is man’s own doing and choice is 
always recognised (Deut. x. 16; 2 Kings xvii. 14, &c.). 


és dv tO rrapamupacpo. Lit., “in the embitterment.” Heb. - 
may>. The LXX. here seem to have read Marah (which means 


‘¢bitter” and which they render by II«xpia in Ex. xv. 28) for Meribah 
which, in Ex. xvii, 1—7, they render by Aaddpyers ‘‘reproach.”? This 
is not however certain, for though the substantive does not occur 
again, the verb wapamixpd{w is frequently used of provoking God to 
anger. For the story of Meribah, see Num. xx. 7—13. 


Tov Trepacpov, ‘of the temptation,” i.e. at Massah; Ex. xvii. 7; 
Deut. vi. 16, though the allusion might also be to Num. xiv. 


9. ov, not “when” as in the A. V. but “where,” i.e. at Massah, or 
in the wilderness. The rendering “wherewith” (R. V.) or ‘‘with 
which temptation,” would have been more naturally expressed in 
other ways. It is true that ov for Sov is not found elsewhere in this 
Ep., but it is common in the LXX. and N. T. : 


év sry “by proving me”; or possibly “in your probation by 
me.” Comp. Ps. lxxxi. [lxxx.] 7 édoxluacd ce. 


Texcepdkovra, ern. The ‘forty years” is purposely transferred 
from the next verse of the Psalm. The scene at Massah took place 
in the 40th and that at Meribah in the lst year of the wanderings, 
Deut. ix. 7, xxxiii. 8. They indicate the spirit of the Jews through 
the whole period. The number 40 is in the Bible constantly con- 
nected with judgement or trial, and it would have sounded more im- 
pressive in this passage if the date of the. Epistle was shortly before 
the Fall of Jerusalem, i.e. about 40 years after the Ascension. The 
Rabbis had a saying ‘‘ The days of the Messiah are 40 years.” 


10. wpoodyOora, ‘I was indignant.” The word is derived from 
the dashing of waves against a bank (xpés, 880s). It only occurs in 
the N. T. here and in verse 17, but is common in the LXX. ‘ 
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ca] @ TaUTY, “with this generation,” and it is at least possible 
that writer intentionally altered the expression to make it sound 
more directly emphatic. The words “this generation” would fall 
with grave force on ears which had heard the report of our Lord’s 
great discourse (Matt. xxiii. 36; comp. xxiv. 34). To the writer of 
this Epistle the language of Scripture is not regarded as a thing 
of the past, but as being in a marked degree present, living, and 
permanent. 


"Ad mAavevra ry KapSlq. See Ps. Ixxviii. 40, 41. The word 
‘Salway” is not in the Hebrew. The Apostles in their quotations 
are not careful about verbal accuracy. The Hebrew says “they are a 
people (DY) of wanderers in heart,” and Bleek thought that the LXX. 
read TJ and understood it to mean “always.” 


11. ds, ‘‘as” (Heb. WE), not “so” (ds) as in A, V., for ds is rare 
in prose, and is not found in the N. T. 
epoon. The reference is to Num. xiv. 28—30, xxxii. 13. 


Et &Aeicovrar, “If they shall enter’’; but “They shall not enter” 
(ver. 18 ph eloeXetoecOa) is here a correct rendering (A. V., R. VY.) of 
the Hebraism. It is an imitation of the Hebrew ON, and the apodosis 


is suppressed (aposiopesis, see Winer, p. 627). 


viv xatdravely pov. See Deut. xii. 9, 10. The writer proceeds 
to argue that this expression could not refer to the past Sabbath-rest 
of God: or to the partial and symbolic rest of Canaan; and must 
therefore refer to the final rest of heaven. But he does not of 
course mean to sanction any inference about the future and final 
salvation either of those who entered Canaan or of those who died 
in the wilderness. 

12. B\éwere, It is evident that deep anxiety mixes with the 
warning. 

tora:. The fut. ind. implies a dread that this will be the case. 
Comp. Lk. xi. 35, oxéwes wh 7d pis...cxdros ora. Col. ii, 8; Gal. 
iv, 11, 


ty tivt tpov. The warning is expressed indefinitely; but if the 
Epistle was addressed to a small Hebrew community the writer may 
have had in view some special person who was in danger (comp. x. 25, 
xii, 15). In any case the use of the singular might lead to individual 
searching of hearts, He here begins a homily founded on the quota- 
tion from the Psalm. 


davrrlas. Unbelief has its deep source in the heart 
more often perhaps than in the mind. 


dy r6 dwoorivas dad, ‘in the apostatising from.”’ In that one word— 
Apostasy—the moral peril of his Hebrew readers was evidently summed 
up. To apostatise after believing is more dangerous than not to have 
believed at all. 
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dwd Geou fevros. The epithet is not idle. It conveys directly 
the warning that God would not overlook the sin of apostasy, and 
pha the thought that Christ was in heaven at the right hand uf 


13. wapaxoXcireéavrots. The verb implies the mutually strengthen- 
ing intercourse of consolation and moral appeal. It is the verb from 
which comes the word Paraclete, i.e. the Comforter or Strengthener. 
The literal rendering is “ exhort yourselves,” but this is only an idiom 
which extends reciprocity into identity, and the meaning is “exhort 
one another” (4dfdous), Comp. 1 Cor. vi. 7; Eph. iv. 32, &. 


dxpis of td orjpepov Kadeirar, “so long as it is called ‘To-day.’” 
It is however true that dypis in the N.T. generally means “ until.” 
Another rendering is ‘‘so long as to-day is being proclaimed.”” The 
meaning is ‘‘ while the to-day of the Psalm (7d cnyepov) can still be 
regarded as applicable,” i.e. while our ‘‘day of visitation” lasts, and 
while we still ‘have the light.” Lk. xix. 44; John xii. 35, 36. 


oKAn ne Seenoteonver.8. The following clause indicates that 
God only ‘‘hardens’’ the heart in the sense that man is inevitably 
suffered to render his own heart callous by indulgence in sin. 


14. sind Xpiorrov. Lit., ‘“partakers of Christ,” but the mean- 
ing may rather be “ partakers with Christ”; for the thought of mystical 
union with Christ extending into spiritual unity and identity, which 
makes the words “in Christ” the ‘‘monogram” of St Paul, is 
scarcely alluded to by this writer. His thoughts are rather of “Christ 
Sor us” than of “Christ in us.” ‘‘To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with me in my throne,”’ Rev. iii. 21, 


yeyovapey, ‘‘ we are become.” 


édvrep. The rep emphasizes the condition. ‘‘ If—not otherwise.” 
It strikes the same note of distrust—of anxiety respecting their stead- 
fastness—which marks the whole tone of the Epistle. 


tiv dpxiv trys trocrdcoes. The word tirocracs is here rendered 
‘“‘ confidence,” as in Ps. xxxix. 7 (‘sure hope”). This meaning of the 
word (elsewhere rendered “substance,” to which it etymologically 
corresponds, i. 3, xi. 1), is found only in later Greek (Polybius, Jose- 
phus, Diod. Sic.). The expression dpy}» does not here imply anything 
inchoate or imperfect, but is merely in contrast with ‘‘ end.” 


péxpe rédovs BeBalay. See note on ver. 6. 


15. tv re Ayerbar. “ While” or “since it is said.” It is better to 
give this sense to the phrase than to suppose a long parenthesis 
between this verse and the doBnOGper odv of iv. 1 (which is the view 
of the construction taken by Chrysostom and other Greek fathers) ; 
or to join it to the rapaxadeire davrods of ver. 13. 

ps} oxAnpivnre. Some editors mistakenly supposed that oxdypivynre 
was a pres. subj., which would involve a solecism. It is an aor. subj. 
(éoxdnpuva). 
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16. tlves ydp dxoboayres raper(xpavay; ‘For who (rives) when they 
heard, embittered (Him)?” This (rives ;) is the reading of the Peshito. 
It would have been absurd to use the word riés, ‘‘some,’’ of 600,000 
with only two exceptions, Num. xiv. 38; Josh. xiv. 8, 9. 


dAX ov wdvres ; ‘* Nay, did not (practically) all?” (i.e, all except 
Caleb and Joshua). It is true that the rendering is not free from 
difficulty, since there seems to be no exact parallel to this use of 
GAN od. But it involves less harshness than the other. 


17. tlov 8& wporwybioe; ‘And with whom was He indignant?” 
See ver. 10. 


dv ta x@A\a. To us the words read as though there were a deep 
and awful irony in this term, as though, “‘dying as it were gradually 
during their bodily life, they became walking corpses” (Delitzsch). 
It is doubtful, however, whether any such thought was in the mind 
of the writer. The word properly means “limbs,” but is used by the 
LXX. for the Hebrew pegarim, “corpses.” The phrase is taken from 
Num. xiv. 29, and is a picturesque description of despairing weariness. 


trevev, Compare the use of the word in 1 Cor. x. 8. 
18. tots dmretijoacw, ‘‘to them that disobeyed.” 


19. xal Brdropev. Lit., “‘and we observe.” Bdérev means to see 
with the eye of the mind and soul, as in ii, 9, xi. 1. The translators 
of the A.V. seem by their version, ‘‘so we see,’ to regard the words as 
a logical inference from the previous reasoning. It is better, however, 
to regard them as the statement of a fact—ez historia cognoscimus, 
Grotius. See Ps. cvi. 24—26. 

ovK duvyOyncav doedOeiv. They did make the attempt to enter, 


but failed because they lacked the power which only God could give 
them (Num. xiv. 40—45), 


CHAPTER IV. 


2. ovvKecepacptvovs. Rec. ovyxexpapyévos. The accusative, with 
variations in the spelling, is supported by ABCDM. ovykexpapévous 
EKL. See the note. 

tote dxovoaciv. This is the best supported reading, but among 
the many variations Nésselt conjectured rots dxovopacw. 

12. wuxns wal. The re before the cai in the rec. (DEK) is 
not found in NABCHL and was probably suggested by the following 
appay re kal, 

15. Sei, card nail This perf. part. of re:pdfeoOa is supported by 
NABDE, and gives a better sense (‘‘having been tempted”) and one 
more in accordance with the usage of the writer (ii. 18, xi. 17, 37) 
than were:papyévoy from recpdw (‘‘ having made trial’’). 


16. eos NABCD, a less correct form than &\eor but the one which 
is most common in the LXX. and N.T. (where &)eos is made neut.). 
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Cu. IV. Contrnvep ExHortaTIOoN TO EMBRACE THE YET OPEN OFFER 
or Gop’s Rest (1—13). ExHortTaTION FOUNDED ON THE HicH 
PriresTHoopD oF Curist (14—16). 


1. PoPynPapev. The fear to which we are exhorted is not any 
uncertainty of hope, but solicitude against careless indifference. It is 
@ wholesome fear taught by wisdom (Phil. ii. 12). We have the 
same use of goPoduat wh to express spiritual anxiety about the state of 
a Christian community in 2 Cor. xi. 8, xii. 20; Gal. iv. 11. 


priwore, lest haply. 


kataderopévys. It is better to omit the ‘‘us” of the A.V. It 
means “since a promise still remains unrealised,” The promise has 
not been exhausted by any previous fulfilment. - 


vis, ‘any one.” See note on iii. 12. 


& spev. He cannot say “of us,” because he proceeds to describe 
the case of hardened and defiant apostates. 


Soxq...vorrepnxévar, “should seem to have failed in attaining it.” 
The Greek might also mean “ should imagine that he has failed of 
(lit., come too late for) it”; but the writer's object is to stimulate the 
negligent, not to encourage the despondent. The word doxg is an 
instance of the figure called litotes, in which a milder term is designedly 
used to express one which is much stronger. The author of this 
Epistle, abounding as he does in passages of uncompromising stern- 
ness, would not be likely to use any merely euphuistic phrase. The 
dignity of his expressions adds to their intensity. For a similar 
delicate yet forcible use of doxe?y see 1 Cor. xi. 16, The verb vorepety 
‘come short” occurs in xii. 15, together with a terrible example of 
the thing itself in xii. 17. 


2. Kal yd dopey nyyAtopévos xaSdrep xdxetyou. ‘For we have 
been evangelized’ ‘(bave fad dar tote preantied to us) “even as also 
they.” If the A.V. had been correct in rendering it ‘‘For unto us 
was the Gospel preached,” we should have had rather ‘“‘For unto 
them as well as unto us.”” The better version however is ‘‘ For indeed 
we too, just as they, have had a Gospel preached unto us.” The 
‘‘Gospel” in this instance means the glad tidings of a future rest. 
The position of the éoyey gives emphasis to the fact, and to the warning 
involved in the xdxeivor. 


& Adyos THs dxons. Lit., ‘the word of hearing.” The function of 
the hearer is no less necessary than that of the preacher, if the spoken 
word is to be profitable. 


Bo) cuvkekepacpévous Ty wera Tots dxovcaciv. Owing no doubt 
to the strangeness of the phrase “because they were not united by 
faith with them that heard” there is an extraordinary diversity in the 
readings here, The best supported seems to be that of the text, 
‘because they were not tempered together by faith with them that 
heard (i.e. effectually listened to) it.” This would mean that the 
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good news of rest produced no benefit to the rebellious Israelites, 
because they were not blended with Caleb and Joshua in their faith. 
They heard, but only with the ears, not with the heart. But there 
is probably some ancient corruption of the text. Perhaps instead of 
‘“‘with them that heard,” the true reading may have been ‘“‘ with the 
things heard.” The reading of our A. V. (ovyxexpayévos) gives an 
excellent sense, if it were but well supported. The verb, “to mingle” 
or *‘ temper,” occurs in 1 Cor. xii. 24. 


8. eloepxdpela ydp...ol murreicavres. ‘For we who believed” (i.e. 
we who have accepted the word of hearing) ‘‘are entering into that 
rest.” The present implies a continuous process. 


Et eoredXetoovrar, “They shall not enter,” as in iii. 11. The argu- 
ment of the verse is (1) God promised a rest to the Israelites. (2) 
Most of them failed to enter intoit. (3) Yet this rest of God began on 
the first sabbath of God, and some men were evidently meant to enter 
into it. (4) Since then the original recipients of the promise had 
failed to enjoy it through disbelief, the promise was renewed ages 
afterwards, in Ps. xcv. by the word ‘‘To-day.” The immense stress 
of meaning laid on incidental Scriptural expressions was one of the 
features of Rabbinic as well as of Alexandrian exegesis. 


awd xaraBoAns Koopov. God’s rest had begun since the Creation. 


4. elpyxev...cov. ‘He hath said somewhere.” By the indefinite 
‘‘He” is meant ‘*God,” a form of citation not used in the same way 
by St Paul, but common in Philo and the Rabbis. We have similar 


impersonal forms of citation Aéye, gyol, paprupe?, &c. in 1 Cor. vi. 
16; Heb. vii, 17, Vili. 5, &eo. 


awov. The “somewhere” of the original is here expressed in the 
A. V. by “in a certain place,” see note on ii. 6. The reference is to 
Gen. ii. 2; Ex, xx. 11, xxxi. 17. The writer always regards the Old 
Testament not as a dead letter, but as a living voice. 


6. drodeswerar, The promise is still left open, is unexhausted. 


80 dwel(Oaay. Not “because of unbelief’? as in A. V., but ‘‘decause 
of disobedience.” It was not the Israelites of the wilderness, but 
their descendants, who came to Shiloh, and so enjoyed a sort of 
earthly type of the heavenly rest (Josh. xviii. 1). 


7. wadiy twa dope Tinfpav. There is no reason whatever for 
the parenthesis in the A.V., of which the reading, rendering, and 
punctuation are here alike infelicitous to an extent which destroys for 
ordinary readers the meaning of the passage. It should be rendered 
(putting only a comma at the end of ver. 6), ‘‘ Again, he fixes a day, 
To-day, saying in David, so long afterwards, even as has been said 
before, To-day if ye will hear,” &c. In the stress laid upon the word 
“to-day” we find a resemblance to Philo, who defines “to-day” ag 
“‘ the infinite and interminable aeon,” and says “‘ Till to-day, that ts for 
ever” (Leg. Allegg. ut. 8; De Profug. 11). The argument is that 
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“David” (a general name for ‘the Psalmist”) had, nearly five 
centuries after the time of Moses, and three millenniums after the 
Creation, still spoken of God's rest as an offer open to mankind. If 
we regard this as a mere verbal argument, turning on the attribution 
of deep mystic senses to the words “rest” and “to-day,” and on the 
trains of inference which are made to depend on these words, we must 
remember that such a method of dealing with Scripture phraseology 
was at this period universally current among the Jews. But if we 
stop at this point all sorts of difficulties arise; for if the ‘‘rest” 
referred to in Ps. xcv. was primarily the land of Canaan (as in Deut. 
i, 834—86, xii. 9, &c.), the oath of God, “they shall not enter into my 
rest,” only applied to the. generation of the wanderings, and He had 
said ‘Your little ones...them will I bring in, and they shall know the 
land which ye have despised,” Num. xiv. 81. If, on the other hand, 
the ‘‘rest” meant heaven, it would be against all Scripture analogy 
to assume that ali the Israelites who died in the wilderness were ex- 
cluded from future happiness. And there are many other difficulties 
which will at once suggest themselves. The better and simpler way 
of looking at this, and similar trains of reasoning, is to regard them 
as particular modes of expressing blessed and eternal truths, and to 
look on the Scripture language applied to them in the light rather 
of illustration than of Scriptural proof. Quite apart from this 
Alexandrian method of finding recondite and mystic senses in the 
history and language of the Bible, we see the deep and glorious truth 
that God’s offer of ‘‘Rest” in the highest sense—of participation in 
His own rest—is left open to His people in the eternal to-day of 
merciful opportunity. The Scripture illustration must be regarded as 
quite subordinate to the essential truth, and not the essential truth 
made to depend on the Scripture phraseology. When God says 
‘They shall not enter my rest,” the writer—reading as it were between 
the lines with the eyes of Christian enlightenment—reads the promise 
‘“‘but others shall enter into my rest,” which was moat true, 


é&y AavelS Afyov. A common abbreviated form of quotation like 
‘‘ saying in Elijah ” for ‘in the part of Scripture about Elijah” (Rom. 
xi. 2). The quotation may mean no more than “in the Book of 
Psalms.” The 95th Psalm is indeed attributed to David in the LXX.; 
but the superscriptions of the LXX., as well as those of the Hebrew 
text, are wholly without authority, and are in some instances en- 
tirely erroneous. The date of the Psalm is more probably the close 
of the Exile. We may here notice the fondness of the writer for the 
Psalms, of which he quotes no less than eleven in this Epistle (Ps. ii., 
viii., xxii., xl., xlv., xcv., cli., civ., CX., CxvVili., CXXXV.). 

8. *Inoots, i.e. Joshua. The needless adoption of the Greek form 
of the name (‘‘Jesus”) by the A.V. is here most unfortunately per- 
plexing to uninstructed readers, as also in Acts vii. 45. 

xaréravoey. He did, indeed, give them a rest and, in some sense 
(Deut. xii. 9), the rest partially and primarily intended (Josh. xxiii. 
1); but only a dim shadow of the true and final rest offered by Christ 
(Matt. xi. 28; 2 Thess. i. 7; Rev. xiv. 18). 


E2 
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ovx dy...ddare. * He would not have been speaking.”? The “He” 
is here Jehovah. The phrases applied to Scripture by the writer 
always imply his sense of its living power and ideal continuity. The 
words are as though they had just been uttered (‘‘ He hath said,” ver. 
4) or were still being uttered (as here, and throughout), There is a 
similar mode of argument in vii. 11, viii. 4, 7, xi. 15. 


9. apa. In classical Greek dpa can never occupy the first place in 
a clause, but this rule is frequently violated in the N.T. (Luke xi. 48; 
Rom. x. 17, &c.); and, indeed, in Hellenistic Greek the delicate ironic 
use of dpa to express surprise (‘‘it seems,” ‘after all”) is almost 
obliterated, 


‘caPBaricpes. From cafSBarifew (Heb. NY, Ex. xvi. 30). Since 
the word used for ‘‘rest’’ is here a different word from that which has 
been used through the earlier part of the argument (xararavors) it is 
a pity that King James’s translators, who indulge in so many needless 
variations, did not here introduce a necessary change of rendering. 
The word means “a Sabbath rest,” and supplies an important link 
in the argument by pointing to the fact that “the rest’’ which the 
author has in view is God’s rest, a far higher conception of rest than 
any of which Canaan could be an adequate type. The Sabbath, which 
in 2 Macc. xv. 1 is called ‘the Day of Rest,”’ is a nearer type of 
Heaven than Canaan. Dr Kay supposes that there is an allusion to 
Joshua’s first Sabbatic year, when ‘‘the land had rest from war” 
(Josh. xiv. 15), and adds that Psalms xcii.—civ. have a Sabbatic 
peed and that Ps. xcii. is headed ‘‘a song for the Sabbath 

J: , 

10. dé ydp eloed\Odv k.r.A, This is not aspecial reference to Christ, 
but to any faithful Christian who rests from his labours. The verse is 
merely an explanation of the newly-introduced term ‘‘ Sabbath-rest.”’ 
xatéwavoey is & gnomic and general aorist. 


11. ZrovSdcwpey. Not “ festinemus” (Vulg.) but “let us be 
zealous,” or ‘‘ give diligence”’ (2 Pet. i. 10, 11; Phul. iii. 14). 


py...tis. See note on iv. 1. 


tys dweaGelas, ‘ of disobedience.” 


12. {ev -ydp dé Adyos row Geov. The writer feels the force of the word 
¢4v which he four times applies to God, iii. 12, ix. 14, x. 31, xii, 22. 
‘‘Quick” is an old English expression for “living”; hence St Stephen 
speaks of Scripture as ‘‘the living oracles” (Acts vii. 38). The ‘word 
of God” is not here the personal Logos; a phrase not distinctly and 
demonstrably adopted by any of the sacred writers except St John, who 
in the prologue to his Gospel calls Christ ‘the Word,” and in the 
Apocalypse ‘‘the Word of God.” The reference is to the written and 
spoken word of God, of the force and almost personality of which the 
writer shews so strong a sense. To him it is no dead utterance of the 
past, but a living power forever. At the same time the expressions 
of this verse could hardly have been used by any one who was not 
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familiar with the personification of the Logos, and St Clemens of 
Rome applies the words “a searcher of the thoughts and desires” to 
God. The passage closely resembles several which are found in Philo, 
though it applies the expressions in a different manner (see Introduc- 
tion). | 

évepyijs. Lit., “effective, energetic.” The vital power shews itself 
in acts. 

ToOpOTEpos Uartp Tracay nd xcupay. The same comparison is used by 
Isaiah (xlix. 2) and St Paul (Eph. vi. 17) and St John (Rev. ii. 16, xix. 
15). See too Wisdom xviii. 15, 16, ‘‘ Thine Almighty Word leaped 
down from heaven...and brought thine unfeigned commandment as a 
sharp sword.” Philo, Quis rer. div. haer. §§ 26, 27 (Opp. 1. 491), com- 
pares the Logos to the flaming sword (fougala) of Eden (Gen. iii. 24) 
and ‘the fire and knife” (sixa:pay) of Gen. xxii. 6. Comp. Eph. 
Vi. 17. 


Stixvodpevos Axpt pepiopov «.r.A. The meaning is not that the 
word of God divides the soul (the “ natural” soul) by which we live 
JSrom the spirit by which we reason and apprehend; but that it pierces 
not only the natural soul, but even to the Divine Spirit of man, and 
even to the joints and marrow (i.e. to the inmost depths) of these. 
Thus Euripides (Hippol. 527) speaks of the ‘‘ marrow of the soul.” 
It is obvious that the writer does not mean anything very specific 
by each term of the enumeration, which produces its effect by the 
rhetorical fulness of the expressions, The yuvy} or animal soul is the 
sphere of that life which makes a man yu xixds, ie. carnal, unspiritual ; 
he possesses this element of life (anima) in common with the beasts, 
It is only by virtue of his spirit (rvevua) that he has affinity with God. 


kpiTikos évOuprijoewy K.7.A. These words are a practical explanation 
of those which have preceded. The phraseology is an evident remi- 
niscence of Philo. Philo compares the Word to the flaming sword of 
Paradise; and calls the Word ‘the cutter of all things,” and says 
_that “ when whetted to the utmost sharpness it is incessantly divid- 
ing all sensuous things” (see Quis rer. div. haeres, § 27; Opp. ed. 
Mangey 1. 491, 503, 506). By évOupjoes is meant (strictly) our moral 
imaginations and desires; by évvoa: our intellectual thoughts and 
active will (1 Pet. iv. 1): but the distinction of meaning is hardly kept 
(Matt. ix. 4, &c.). 


13. évémov avrov, i.e. in the Sight of God, not of ‘the Word of 
God.” ‘‘ He seeth all man’s goings,” Job xxxiv. 21. ‘ Thou hast set 
our...secret sins in the light of Thy countenance,” Ps. xc. 8; comp. 
Ps, cxxxix. 1—12. évdmoy like coram is only used of persons. 


awavra §€. The 62 is emphatic as in ii. 6. 


rerpaxnAirpéva, ‘laid bare.” The word must have some such 
meaning, but it is uncertain what is the exact force of the metaphor 
from which it is derived. It comes from rpaxm)os, ‘‘ the neck,’ and 
has been explained to mean: (1) ‘‘ seized by the throat and thrown 
on the back”; or (2) “with the neck forced back like that of a male- 
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factor compelled to shew his face” (Sueton. Vitell. 17; Plin. Paneg. 
B4. 3); or (3) ‘‘ with the neck held back like that of animals in order 
that the Priest may cut their throats”’ (the Homeric ad &pvouy) ; or (4) 
‘‘ flayed”; or (5) ‘‘anatomised ” (comp. Lev. i. 6, 9). This anatomic 
examination of victims by the Priests was called pwyocxorla since it 
was necessary that every victim should be ‘without blemish” (duwpos), 
and Maimonides says that there were no less than 73 kinds of blem- 
ishes. Hence Polycarp (ad Phil. rv.) says that “ all things are rigidly 
examined (ravra pwyuooxowetrat) by God.” The usage of Philo, how- 
ever (De Cher. § 24) shews that the word probably means ‘laid pros- 
trate.” Tpaxndtouds meant a wrestler’s victorious grip on the back 
of his adversary as in Plutarch (épare rdv d@Anrny bxrd wadioxaplov Tpa- 
x7dfopevovy), For the truth suggested see Prov. xv.11; ‘I try the 
reins,” Jer. xvii. 10; Ps, li. 6; Prov. xx. 27, “the candle of the Lord 
searching all the inner parts of the belly.” 


rots dbOadpots airov. “The Son of God, who hath His eyes like 
unto a flame of fire.” Rev. ii. 18. 


apos Sv ajpty dAcyos. This might be rendered, ‘‘ to whom our account 
must be given.” Thus in Luke xvi. 2, “render thy account” (rd»v 
\dyor). Perhaps, however, our A. V. correctly represents it, ‘‘Him 
with whom we have to do.” Comp. 1 Kings ii. 14; 2 Kings ix. 5 
(LXX.), where a similar phrase occurs in this sense. 


14—16, ExHoRTATION FOUNDED ON CuHrist’s Hiao PrizstHoop. 


14. “Eyovres ody daxvepéa péyav. These verses refer back to ii. 17, 
iii, 1, and form the transition to the long proof and illustration of 
Christ’s superiority to the Levitic Priesthood which occupies the 
Epistle to x. 18. The writer here reverts to his central thought, to 
which he has already twice alluded (ii. 17, iii. 1). He had proved that 
Christ is superior to Angels the ministers, and to Moses the servant of 
the old Dispensation, and (quite incidentally) to Joshua. He has 
now to prove that He is like Aaron in all that made Aaron’s priesthood 
precious, but infinitely superior to him and his successors, and a 
pledge to us of the grace by which the true rest can be obtained. 
Christ is not only a High Priest, but ‘‘a great High Priest,” an ex- 
pression also found in Philo (Opp. 1. 654). 


SueAnAvOdra Tovs ovpavots, “ who hath passed through the heavens” 
—the heavens being here the lower heavens, regarded as a curtain 
which separates us from the presence of God. Christ has passed not 
only into but above the heavens (vii. 26). ‘‘ Transiit, non modo intra- 
vit, caelos.”—Bengel. 


*Incovv réy vidv tov Oeov. The title combines His earthly and 
human name with His Divine dignity, and thus describes the two 
natures which make His Priesthood eternally necessary. 


ns Spodroylas. ‘‘Our confession,” a8 in ili. 1. xparety with the 
oan implies to grasp firm hold of a thing. The gen. is partitive; with 
the accus. it means “ to be master of.” 
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15. ydép. He gives the reason for holding fast our confession; [we 
may do so with confidence], for Christ can sympathise with us in our 


weaknesses, since He has suffered with us (cupwdoxew). Rom, viii. 
17; 1 Cor. xii. 26. 


ocuprabicat tats doGevelats ayav. Even the heathen could feel 
the force and beauty of this appeal, for they intensely admired the 
famous line of Terence, 


‘*Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto”; 


at the utterance of which, when the play was first acted, it is said that 
the whole of the audience rose to their feet; and the exquisite words 
which Virgil puts into the mouth of Dido, 


‘‘Haud ignarta mali, miseris succurrere disco.” 


werapacpévoy. This is the best-supported reading, not wezeipa- 
pévov, “having made trial of,” ‘experienced in.” It refers alike to 
the trials of life, which are in themselves indirect temptations— 
sometimes to sin, always to murmuring and discontent; and to the 
direct temptations to sin which are life’s severest trials. From both 
of these our Lord suffered (John xi. 33—35; ‘‘ye are they who have 
continued with me in my temptations,” Luke xxii. 28, iv. 2, &c.). 


xa’ épournra, ‘‘aster the likeness’’; a stronger way of expressing 
the resemblance of Christ’s “temptations” to ours than if an adverb 
had been used. 


xepls dpaptlas, ‘apart from sin.” Philo had already spoken of 
the Logos as sinless (De Profug. 20; Opp. 1. 562). His words are 
*‘the High Priest is not Man but the Divine Word, free from all 
share, not only in willing but even in involuntary wrongdoing.” 
Christ’s sinlessness is one of the irrefragable proofs of His divinity. 
It was both asserted by Himself (John xiv. 30) and by the Apostles 
(2 Cor. v. 21; 1 Pet. ii, 22; 1 John iii. 5, &c.). Being tempted, 
Christ could sympathize with us; being sinless, He could plead for us. 


16. mporepxdpeda obv perd mappynelas, ‘“‘let us then approach 
with confidence.” The notion of “approach” to God (mrpocépxer@at) 
in the Levitical service (Lev. xxi. 17, xxii. 3) is prominent in this 
Epistle (vii. 25, x. 1, 22, xi. 6, xii. 18—22). In St Paul it only occurs 
once (1 Tim. vi. 13), and then in a different sense. His ideal of the 
Christian life is not ‘‘access to God” (though he does also allude to 
this in one Epistle, Eph. ii. 18, iii. 12) but ‘“‘oneness with Christ.” 


tp Opédve ris xdpiros. Comp. viii. 1. This throne was typified in 
the mercy-seat above the Ark (Ex. xxv. 21), over which the Shechinah 
shone between the wings of the cherubim. 


Yeos kal xdpw. Mercy in our wretchedness, and free favour, 
though it is undeserved. 


ds evxatpow Bolaay, “for a seasonable succour.” Seasonable 
because ‘‘it is still called to-day” (iii. 13), and because the help is so 
deeply needed (ii. 18). 
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CHAPTER V. 


8. mepl dpapriay NABCD. The udp of the rec. (EKL) is pro- 
bably due to its occurrence in ver. 1. 


4. xadovpevos. The o x. of the rec, is only in C*L, and furnishes 
no true antithesis to the ovx davrw. 


xaQcowrep. The MSS. also have xa@ws and xa@arep. The author 
probably preferred the rarer and more sonorous xa@dorrep, which ac- 
counts for these variations. 


Cu. V.. Two Qvatirications rok HieH PrixestHoop: (1) Capacrry 
FoR SympatHy (1—3); (2) a spEcraL Cauu (4—10). Sprrircan 
DvuLness or THE Hesrews (11—14), 


1. AapBavépevos, “being taken,” or ‘'chosen as he is” (comp. 
Ex. xxvili. 1). The writer now enters on his proof that in order to 
fit Him for the functions of a High Priest for men it was necessary 
that Christ should become Man. He has already called attention to 
the subject in a marked manner in ii. 17, iii. 1, iv. 14, 15. 


trip dv@péTray xaOlorarar. ‘Is appointed on men’s behalf.” 


vd, mpds Tov Ocdy, ii. 17. It is his part to act as man’s representa- 
tive in the performance of the duties of worship and sacrifice. 


Sapd re xal Gvolas. We have the same phrase in viii. 3, ix. 9, 
In O. T. usage no distinction is maintained between “‘gifts” and 
‘* sacrifices,’’ for in Gen. iv, 4, Lev. i. 2, 3, “gifts” is used for 
animal sacrifices; and in Gen. iv. 3, 5, “sacrifices” is used (as in xi. 4) 
for bloodless gifts. When, however, the words are used together the 
distinction between them is that which holds in classical Greek, where 
@vola: is never used except to mean “slain beasts.” The word mpoc- 
gépew is generally applied to expiatory sacrifices, and though “gifts” 
in the strict sense—e.g. ‘‘freewill offerings” and “meat offerings” 
(the Corban and the Minchah)—were not expiatory, yet the “‘gift’’ of 
incense offered by the High Priest on the Day of Atonement had some 
expiatory significance. 


imp dpapriov. To make atonement for sins (ii. 17). 


2. perptorabeiv, “deal gently with.” The word means properly 
‘¢‘to shew moderate emotions.” All men are liable to emotions and 
passions (7a6y). The Stoics held that these should be absolutely 
crushed and that ‘‘apathy”’ (awa@ea) was the only fit condition for a. 
Philosopher. The Peripatetics on the other hand—the school of 
Aristotle—held that the philosopher should not aim at apathy, 
because no man can be absolutely passionless without doing extreme 
violence to nature; but that he should acquire metriopathy (rep 
copoy uy elvas uev awrad7, werptorady 5é, Diog. Laert.), that is a spirit 
of ‘moderated emotion” and self-control. The word is found both 
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in Philo and Josephus. In common usage it meant “ moderate 
compassion”; since the Stoics held ‘‘ pity” to be not only a weakness 
but a vice. The Stoic apathy would have utterly disqualified any 
one for true Priesthood. Our Lord yielded to human emotions such 
as pity, sorrow, and just anger; and that He did so and could do so, 
‘yet without sin,” is expressly recorded for our instruction. 


rots dyvootow Kal mAavepévors, ‘with the ignorant (Luke xxiii. 34) 
and erring” (1 Pet. ii. 25). Highhanded sinners, willing sinners, 
those who, in the Hebrew phrase, sin ‘‘with upraised hand” (Num. 
xv. 30; Deut. xvii. 12), cannot always be treated with compassionate 
- tenderness (x. 26); but the ignorant and the erring (1 Tim. i. 13)— 
those who sin “inadvertently,” “involuntarily,” “through human 
frailty’? (Lev. iv. 2, 18, &c.)—and even those who under sudden stress 
of passion and temptation sin wilfully (Lev. v. 1, xix. 20—22)—need 
pity, and Christ’s prayer on the cross was for those ‘“‘who know 
not what they do.” No untempted Angel, no Being removed from 
the possibility of such falls, could have had the personal sympathy 
which is an indispensable requisite for perfect Priesthood. 


weplxarat doOéveav. Comp. Theocr. Idyll. xxi. 14 UBpw sep- 
kelwevos. Moral weakness is part of the very nature which he wears, 
and which makes him bear reasonably with those who are like 
himself. The same phrase (repixecuac with an accusative) occurs in 
Acts xxviii. 20 (ri ddvow ratrnv repixeruai). 


8. 8v adbrniy, i.e. because of this moral weakness, 


épefXer. He is bound not merely as a legal duty, but as a moral 
necessity. 


kal qept éavrov. The Law assumed that this would be necessary 
for every High Priest (Lev. iv. 3—12); for ‘‘under the gorgeous robes 
of office there were still the galling chains of flesh.” Kay. In the 
High Priest’s prayer of intercession he said, ‘‘Oh do thou expiate 
the misdeeds, the crimes, and the sins, wherewith I have done evil, 
and have sinned before Thee, I and my house!” Until he had thus 
made atonement for himself, he was regarded as guilty, and so could 
not offer any atonement for others who were guilty (Lev. iv. 3, ix. 7, 
xvi, 6, and comp. Heb. vii. 27). 


mpoodépev wept duaptiov. The word ‘‘offer” may be used ab- 
sires te “tor offer. sacrifices” (Lk. v. 14); but the words ‘‘for 
sins” are often an equivalent for ‘‘sin-offerings” (see x. 6; Lev. vi. 
23; Num. viii. 8, &c.). 

4. vy tTiihv, Le. this honourable office. We have here the 
second qualification for Priesthood. A man’s own caprice must not 
tas reason for his ordination. He must be conscious of a Divine 


GAAd Kadovpevos inrd rou Oeov, ‘but on being called by God,” or 
“when he is called by God.” Great stress is laid on this point in 
Scripture (Ex. xxviii. 1). Any ‘stranger that cometh nigh’’—i.e, 
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that intruded unbidden into the Priesthood—was to be put to death 
(Num. iii. 10), The fate of Korah and his company (Num. xvi. 40), 
and of Uzziah, king though he was (2 Chron. rxvi. 18—21), served 
as a terrible warning, and it was recorded as a special aggravation of 
Jeroboam’s impiety that ‘she made priests of the lowest of the 
people, which were not of the sons of Levi” (1 K. xii. 81). In one of 
‘the Jewish Midrashim, Moses says to Korah ‘‘if Aaron, my brother, 
had taken upon himself the priesthood, ye would be excusable for 
murmuring against him; but God gave it to him.” Some have 
supposed that the writer here reflects obliquely upon the High Priests 
of that day—alien Sadducees, not descended from Aaron (Jos. Antt. 
xx. 10), who had been introduced into the Priesthood from Baby- 
lonian families by Herod the Great, and who kept the highest office, 
with frequent changes, as a sort of appanage of their own families— 
the Boethusim, the Kantheras, the Kamhits, the Beni-Hanan. For 
the characteristics of these Priests, who completely degraded the 
dignity in the eyes of the people, see my Life of Christ, 1. 330, 342. 
In the energetic maledictions pronounced upon them in more than 
one passage of the Talmud, they are taunted with not being true sons 
of Aaron. But it is unlikely that the writer should make this 
oblique allusion. He was an Alexandrian; he was not writing to the 
Hebrews of Jerusalem; and these High Priests had been in possession 
of the office for more than half a century. 


xaQwourep kal *Aapsy, “exactly as even Aaron was” (Num. xvi.— 
xviii.). The true Priest must be a Divinely-appointed Aaron, not a 
self-constituted Korah. 


5. otrws kal é Xptords. ‘“8o even the Christ.” Jesus, the Mes- 
siah, the true Anointed Priest, possessed both these qualifications. 


ob éavrov &dfacev. He has already called the High Priesthood 
‘‘an honour,” but of Christ’s Priesthood he uses a still stronger word 
“glory” (ii. 9; John xii. 28, xiii. 31). 


yevnOyvar. The inf. of consequence. Comp. Col. iv. 6, 6 Adyos... 
nptupévos, eldévas k.T.d. 


GAN’ 6 Aadijoas mpds atrév. God glorified Him, and the writer 
again offers the admitted Messianic Prophecies of Ps. ii. 7 and ox, 4, 
as a sufficient illustration of this. The fact of His Sonship de- 
monstrates that His call to the Priesthood was a call of God. ‘Jesus 
said, If I honour myself, my honour is nothing; it is my Father that 
honoureth me, of whom ye say that He is your God,” John viii. 54. 


6. éy drip. The phrase is adverbial—* elsewhere.” There is no 
need to understand réry. The quotation is from Ps. cx. 4. This 
Psalm was 80 universally accepted as Messianic that the Targum of 
Jonathan paraphrases the first verse of it ‘‘The Lord said to His 
Word.” 


Kara Ti Td, mas 5y, ‘Saccording to the style of.” Comp. vii. 
15, ‘‘after the likeness (ououdryra) of Melchisedek.” 
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MaxureSéx. The writer here with consummate literary skill in- 
troduces the name Melchisedek, to prepare incidentally for the long 
argument which is to follow in chapter vii, ; just as he twice introduces 
the idea of High Priesthood (ii. 17, iii. 1) before directly dealing with 
it. The reason why the Psalmist had spoken of his ideal Theocratic 
king as a Priest after the order of Melchisedek, and not after the 
order of Aaron, lies in the words “for ever,” as subsequently ex- 
plained. In Zech. iv. 14, the Jews explained ‘‘the two Anointed 
ones (sons of oil) who stand by the Lord of the whole earth” to be 
Aaron and Messiah, and, from Ps, ox. 4, they agreed that Messiah was 
the nearer to God. 


7. &s, i.e. the Christ. 


Tis capeés. The word “flesh” is here used for His Humanity 
regarded on the side of its weakness and humiliation. Comp. ii. 14. 


avrov. Here, as elsewhere, some editions read avrov, but according 
to Bleek and Buttmann avroi is never used in the N. T. for éavrov. 
Winer (p. 189) thinks otherwise. 


Serjoers re xal ixernplas. The idiosyncrasy of the writer, and per- 
haps his Alexandrian training, which familiarised him with the style 
of Philo, made him fond of these sonorous amplifications or full 
expressions. Aejcecs, rendered ‘‘ prayers” in the A. V., is rather ‘‘sup- 
plications,’’ ie. ‘special prayers’”’ for the supply of needs. ‘Ixernpias 
rendered ‘‘entreaties”’ (which is joined with it in Job xli. 3, comp. 
2 Mace. ix. 18), properly meant olive-boughs held forth to entreat pro- 
tection, Thus the first word refers to the suppliant, the second 
implies an approach (ixvéouas) to God. The ‘“ supplications and en- 
treaties” referred to are doubtless those in the Agony at Gethsemane 
(Lk. xxii, 89—46), though there may be a reference to the Cross, and 
some have even supposed that there is an allusion to Ps. xxii. and 
exvi. See Mark xiv. 36; John xii. 27; Matt. xxvi. 38—42. 


omev t& Oavdrov. Comp. John xii. 27, coor pe ex Tis wpas ravrns. 
The ‘‘death” referred to is not bodily death, but deadly anguish. Or 
if we understand it of death it means the final triumph of death, 
whereas Christ’s death was the defeat of death. 


a Kpavyjs toxvpas kal Saxpvwv. Though these are not directly 
aontoued in the scene at Gethsemane they are implied. See John 
xi. 35, xii. 27; Matt. xxvi. 39, 42, 44, 53; Mark xiv. 36; Lk. xix. 41, 


eloaxovoels. ‘* Being heard” or ‘“‘hearkened to,” Luke xxii. 43; 
John xii. 28 (comp. Ps. xxii. 21, 24). 


did tis etAaBelas. “ From his godly fear,” or ‘because of his reve- 
rential awe.” The phrase has been explained in different ways. 
The old Latin renders “ exauditus a metu,” and some Latin Fathers 
and later interpreters explain it to mean ‘‘ having been freed from the 
fear of death.” The Greek might perhaps be made to bear this sense, 
though the mild word used for “ fear” is not in favour of it; but the 
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rendering given above, meaning that His prayer was heard because 
of His awful submission (pro sud reverentid, Vulg.), is the sense in 
which the words are taken by all the Greek Fathers. ’Awée may cer- 
tainly mean “because of” as in Lk. xix. 3, ‘‘He could not because 
of (awd) the crowd’’; xxiv. 41, ‘‘disbelieving because of (aro) their 
joy” (comp. John xxi. 6; Acts xxii. 11, &c.). The word rendered 
“feared” is evAdBea which means ‘reverent fear,” or “reasonable 
shrinking,’’ as opposed to terror and cowardice. The Stoics said that 
the wise man could thus cautiously shrink (ev\aBeioAa), but never 
actually be afraid (g¢oBetcGa:). Other attempts to explain away the 
passage arise from the Apollinarian tendency to deny Christ’s perfect 
manhood: but He was “perfectly man’’ as well as “truly God.” He 
was not indeed ‘saved from death,” because He had only prayed that 
‘*the cup might pass from Him” if such were His Father's will (x. 7); 
but he was “‘saved out of (éx) death” by being immediately strengthened 
by the Angel of the Agony and by being raised on the third day, so 
that “‘He saw no corruption.” For the word evAdZea, “piety” or 
‘reverent awe,” see xii. 23. 


8 Kalrep dv vids. ‘Son though He was,” so that it might have 
been thought that there would be no need for the great sacrifice ; no 
need for His learning obedience from suffering. 


tuaGev...riy inraxory. ‘‘He learnt His obedience.” The stress is 
not on His ‘learning ” (of course as a man), but the whole expression 
is taken together, ‘‘He learnt from the things which He suffered”’; 
in other words ‘“‘He bowed to the experience of absolute sub- 
mission.” ‘‘The things which He suffered” refer not only to the 
Agony and the Cross, but to the whole of the Saviour’s life. Some 
of the Fathers stumbled at this expression. Theodoret calls it 
hyperbolical ; St Chrysostom is surprised at it; Theophylact goes 
so far as to say that here Paul (for he accepts the traditional au- 
thorship) “for the benefit of his hearers used such accommodation 
(olxovoulay) as obviously to say some unreasonable things.” All 
such remarks would have been obviated if these fathers had borne 
in mind that, as St Paul says, Christ ‘‘counted not equality with 
God a thing at which to grasp” (Phil. ii. 6). Meanwhile pas- 
sages like these, of which there are several in this Epistle, are 
valuable as proving how completely the co-equal and co-eternal Son 
‘“‘emptied Himself of His glory.’’ Against the irreverent reverence of 
the Apollinarian heresy (which denied Christ’s perfect manhood) and 
the Monothelite heresy (which denied His possession of a human will), 
this passage and the earlier chapters of St Luke are the best bulwark. 
The human soul of Christ's perfect manhood “ learned” just as His 
human body grew (LE. ii. 52). On this learning of “ obedience’’ see 
Is. 1. 5, “I was not rebellious.” Phil. ii. 8, ‘‘ being found in fashion 
as a man he became obedient (Umj}xoos) unto death.” 


tradev. The paronomasia ‘‘he learnt (€uadev) from what He suf- 
fered (&rafev)” is one of the commonest in Greek literature, and 
originated the proverb padnuara wadjpara. For other specimens of 
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this play of sound see Lk. xxi. 11, Aro... Aotpol ; Acts Xvii. 25, fwhy 
kal wvonv; Rom. i. 29, 31, POovou, ovov.. \dauvérovs, & asuvGérouvs. For 
the use of paronomasia in St Paul see my Life of St Paul, 1, 628. 


9. reAcawbeds. Having been brought to the goal and consummation 
in the glory which followed this mediatorial work. See ii. 10, and 
comp. LK, xiii. 82, ‘‘the third day I shall be perfected.” 


alrios. ‘* The cause.” 


plas alwvlov. It is remarkable that the epithet alwsos is here 
alone applica to the substantive ‘‘ salvation.” 


Sraxovovow...cwrnplas, In an author so polished and rhetorical 
there seems to be an intentional force and beauty in the repetition 
in this verse of the two leading words in the last. Christ prayed to 
God who was able to ‘‘save” Him out of death, and He became the 
cause of “eternal salvation” from final death ; Christ learnt “‘obedi- 
ence” by His life of self-sacrifice, and He became a Saviour to them 
that “obey ’’ Him, 


10. mpooayopeviels, “saluted” or “addressed by God as.” This 
is the only place in the N. T. where the verb occurs, 


kata viv tdfiv Meadxioedlx. We should here have este the 
writer to enter at once on the explanation of this term. But he once 
more pauses for a solemn exhortation and warning. These pauses, 
and landing-places (as it were), in his argument cannot be regarded 
as mere digressions. There is nothing that they less resemble than 
St Paul’s habit of ‘‘going off at a word,’ nor is the writer in the 
least degree ‘hurried aside by the violence of his thoughts.” Com- 
mentators who indulge in such criticisms shew an entire lack of 
the critical sense, There is in this writer a complete absence of all 
the hurry and impetuosity which characterise the style of St Paul. 
His movements are not in the least like those of an eager athlete, 
but (as I have said) resemble the stately walk of some Oriental Sheykh 
with all his robes folded around him. He is about to enter on an 
entirely original and far from obvious argument, which he felt would 
have great weight in checking the tendency to look back to the rites, 
the splendours and the memories of Judaism. He therefore stops 
with the calmest deliberation, and the most wonderful skill, to pave 
the way for his argument by a powerful mixture of re roach and 
warning—which assisted the object he had in view, and tended to 
stimulate the spiritual dulness of his readers. 


11—14. CoMPLAINT THAT HIS READERS WERE 80 SLOW IN THEIR 
SPIRITUAL PROGRESS. 


vat ov, i.e. about Melchisedek in his typical character. There 
is oe need to render this ‘‘of which matter” or to refer of to Christ. 


wohvs aptv 6 Adyos Kal Suceppivevros. ‘Respecting whom what I 
have to say is long, and hard of interpretation.” The word épunrevo- 
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peevos (whence comes the word ‘‘hermeneutics”) occurs in vii. 2, and 
is like dvcvéyros in 2 Pet. iii. 16. 


yeyovare, “ye are become,” as in v. 12, vi. 12. They were not so 
sluggish at first, but are become so from indifference and neglect. 


vwOpof. Comp. Matt. xiii. 14, 15. Nwépos “dull” or “ blunted” 
is the antithesis to d20s ‘‘ sharp.” 


tats dxoats. The plur. is used because he is addressing many. 
*Axoh means ‘‘mental hearing.” Thus Philo says ols dra pév éore axoat 
6é¢ ovK Evecouy. 


12. Sid rév xpdvoy. ‘On account of the time,” comp. ii. 9. Scholz 
wrongly rendered it ‘after so long a time.” ‘Though you ought, 
by this time, to be teachers, considering how long a time has elapsed 
since your conversion.” The passage is important as bearing on the 
date of the Epistle. 


xpelav txere x.t.A. ‘Ye again have need that some one teach you 
the rudiments of the beginning of the oracles of God.” It is uncertain 
whether we should read twa “that eome one teach you,” or riva “that 
(one) teach you which are.” The difference in sense is not great, but 
perhaps the indefinite ‘some one” enhances the irony of a severe 
remark. For the word “rudiments” see Gal. iv. 3, 9. 


tav Aoylwv rou Gov. Here not the O. T. as in Rom. iii. 2. 


ydAaxros. So the young students or neophytes in the Rabbinic 
schools were called thinokoth “ sucklings.” Philo (De Agric. Opp. 1. 
801) has this comparison of preliminary studies to milk, as well as 
St Paul, 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2. 


orepeas Tpodys, ‘solid food.” 
18. 6 peréxov ydAaxtos, “who feeds on milk,” 
Grepos, ‘ inexperienced.” 


vis. This is a frequent metaphor in St Paul, who also con- 
trasts “babes”? (»yrioc) with the mature (ré\eco), Gal. iv. 3; 1 Cor. 
ii. 6; Eph. iv. 13, 14. We are only to be ‘‘ babes” in wickedness 
(1 Cor. xiv. 20). 


Abyou Sixavoctvys, ie. the Scriptures, and especially the Gospel 
(see 2 Tim. iii. 16; Rom. i. 17, ‘‘ therein is the righteousness of God 
revealed”). The Hebrew 7)'T¥ has almost the sense of adjdeaa. 


14. redelwv. The solid food of more advanced instruction pertains 
to the mature or “ perfect.” 


Sia tiv eww, “because of their habit,” i.e. from being habituated 
to it. This is the only place in the N. T. where this important word 
és habitus occurs. 


va aloOynripia, “their spiritual faculties.” It docs not occur else- 
where in the N.T. 
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yeyup trained or disciplined by spiritual practice.. The 
same phrase occurs in Galen De dignit. pulv. 3. 


Sudxptow Kadov re kal kaxov. Lit., ‘the discrimination of good 
and evil.” By “good and evil” is not meant ‘‘right and wrong,” 
because there is no question here of moral distinctions ; but excellence 
and inferiority in matters of instruction. To the natural man the 
things of the Spirit are foolishness; it is only the spiritual man who 
can ‘distinguish between things that differ” and so ‘discriminate 
the transcendent”? (1 Cor. ii. 14, 15; Rom. ii. 18; Phil. i. 9, 10). 
The phrase “ to know good and evil” is borrowed from Hebrew (Gen. 
ii. 17, &c.), and is used to describe the first dawn of intelligence 
(Is. vii. 15, 16). 


CHAPTER VI. 


7 én atris. The ill-supported éx’ avrty is the common phrase 
in this sense. 


10. tis dydwns NABCDE. The beautiful phrase of the rec. rod 
Kowou Tis aydarys is & gloss from 1 Thess. i. 3. 


14. Et piv NABDE. MSS. vary between 7 uh» (the classical 
affirmation), and ei uj. This formula jurandi is used in the LXX. 
(Ezek. xxxiii, 27, &c.), and perhaps comes from the Hebraic ei 7. 


Cu. VI. AN ExnorTaTioN TO ADVANCE BEYOND ELEMENTARY CATE- 
CHETICAL INstTRUCTIONS (1—3). A SOLEMN WaRNING AGAINST THE 
Perit or Apostasy (4—8). A Worp or ENCOURAGEMENT AND 
Hore (9—12) rounDED on THE ImmuTaBILITy or Gop’s Promises 
(13—15), To WHICH THEY ARE EXHORTED TO HOLD Fast (16—20). 


1. ddévres tov tHs apxys tov Xpurrot Adyov, “leaving the 
discourse of the beginning of Christ,’ 1.e. getting beyond, ceasing to 
speak of, the earliest principles of Christian teaching. He does not 
of course mean that these first principles are to be neglected, still less 
forgotten, but merely that his readers ought to be so familiar with 
them as to be able to advance to less obvious knowledge. 


epopeba, ‘‘let us be borne along,” as by the current of a stream, 
The question has been discussed whether the Author in saying ‘‘let 
us” is referring to himself or to his readers, It is surely clear that 
he means (as in iv, 14) to imply both, although in the words ‘‘laying 
a foundation”? teachers may have been principally in his mind. He 
invites his readers to advance with him to doctrines which lie beyond 
the range of rudimentary Christian teaching. They must come with 
him out of the limits of this Jewish-Christian Catechism. 


él riv teAadtyra. The “perfection” intended is the “full growth” 
of those who are mature in Christian knowledge (see v. 14). It does 
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not imply sinlessness. They ought not to be lingering among the ele- 
mentary subjects of catechetical instruction, which in great measure 
belonged no less to Jews than to Christians. 


pr} mddw...xaraBadAdpevor. There is no need for a foundation to 
be laid a second time. He is not in the least degree disparaging the 
importance of the truths and doctrines which he tells them to “leave,’’ 
but only urging them to build on those deep foundations the necessary 
superstructure. Hence we need not understand the Greek participle 
in its other sense of ‘‘ overthrowing.” 


OepéAdrov, ‘‘a foundation.” The subjects here alluded to probably 
formed the basis of instruction for Christian catechumens. They 
were not however exclusively Christian; they belonged equally to 
Jews, and therefore baptized Christian converts ought to have got 
beyond them. 


peravolas dd vexpov fpywv. Repentance is the first lesson of the 
Gospel (Mk. i, 15). ‘‘Dead works” are such as cause defilement, and 
require purification (ix. 14) because they are sinful (Gal. v. 19—21), 
and because their wages is death (Rom. vi. 23); but “the works of the 
Law,” as having no life in them (see our Article xiii.), may be in- 
cluded under the epithet. 


aloreng él Ocdv. This is also one of the initial steps in religious 
knowledge. How little the writer meant any disparagement of it may 
be seen from xi. 1, 2, 6. 


; wriopev SSaxns. Not ‘doctrine of baptisms” as in A. V., 
but ‘teaching about ablutions.” The gen. Baxr. is objective and the 
56. depends on @exédcov. That ‘‘ablutions” (ix. 10; Mk. vii. 3, 4) 
are meant, is clear both (1) from the use of the plural (which cannot 
be explained either physically of ‘‘triple immersion,” or spiritually of 
the baptisms of “water, spirit, blood”); and (2) because Bamrriopéds 
is never used of Christian baptism, but only Bdarriua. If, as we 
believe, the writer of this Epistle was Apollos, he, as an original 
adherent ‘‘of John’s baptism,” might feel all the more strongly that 
the doctrine of “ablutions” belonged, even in its highest forms, to 
the elements of Christianity. Perhaps he, like Josephus (Antt. xvi. 
5, § 2), would have used the word Bamrricpds ‘‘a washing,” and not 
Bdarriopa, even of John’s baptism. But the word probably implies 
the teaching which enables Christian catechumens to discriminate be- 
tween Jewish washings and Christian baptism. On the construction 
see Winer, pp. 240, 690. 


émloess te xapov. For ordination (Num. viii. 10, 11; Acts vi. 6, 
xiii, 2, 3, xix. * &c.), confirmation (Acts viii. 17), healings (Mk. 
xvi. 18), &c. Dr Mill observes that the order of doctrines here enume- 
rated corresponds with the system of teaching respecting them in the 
Acts of the Apostles—Repentance, Faith, Baptism, Confirmation, 
Resurrection, Judgement, 


dvacrdcess Te vexpay. These topics had been severally prominent 
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in the early Apostolic teaching (Acts ii. 38, iii. 19—21, xxvi. 20). 
Even the doctrine of the resurrection belonged to Judaism (Lk. xx. 
87, 38; Dan. xii. 2; Acts xxiii. 8). 


Kal xpluaros alwvlov. The doctrine respecting that Sentence 
(pina), whether of the good or of the evil, which shall follow the 
udgement (xpiocs) in the future life. This was also known under the 
Old Covenant, Dan. vii. 9, 10.—The surprise with which we first read 
this passage only arises from our not realising the Author’s meaning, 
which is this,—your Christian maturity (reAevérns, vi. 1) demands 
that you should rise far above your present vacillating condition. 
You would have no hankering after Judaism if you understood the 
more advanced teaching about the Melchisedek Priesthood—that is 
the Eternal Priesthood—of Christ which I am going to set before you. 
It is then needless that we should dwell together on the topics which 
form the training of neophytes and catechumens, the elements of 
religious teaching which even belonged to your old position as Jews; 
but let us enter upon topics which belong to the instruction of 
Christian manhood. The verse has its value and its warning for 
those who think that ‘‘Gospel” teaching consists exclusively in the 
iteration of threadbare shibboleths. We may observe that of these 
six elements of catechetical instruction two are spiritual qualities— 
repentance, faith; two are significant and symbolic acts—washings 
and laying on of hands; two are eschatological truths—resurrection 
and judgement, 


8. rovro roujcopey. We will advance towards perfection. The 
MSS., as in nearly all similar cases, vary between ‘we will do” 
(NBKL) and “let us do” (ACDE). It is difficult to decide between 
the two, and the variations may often be due (1) to the tendency ot 
scribes, especially in Lectionaries, to adopt the hortative form as being 
more edifying; and (2) to the fact that at this period of Greek the 
distinction in sound between rowjoouey and rorjowuer Was small. 


édvirep rirpéry 6 Oeds. These sincere and pious formulae became 
early current among Christians (1 Cor. xvi. 7; Jas. iv. 15). 


4—8s. TuHE AWFULNESS or APOsTASY. 


4. ydp. An inference from the previous clauses. We must ad- 
vance, for in the Christian course stationariness means retrogres- 
si0n—non progredi est regredt. 


dSvvaroy ydp rods x.r.A. We shall see further on the meaning of 
the word “impossible.” The sentence begins with what is called the 
accusative of the subject, ‘‘For as to those who were, &c., it is im- 
possible, &c.” We will first explain the particular expressions in 
ey verses, and then point out the meaning of the paragraph as a 
whole. 


dmwaf. The word, a favourite one with the writer, means ‘once for 
all.” It occurs more often in this Epistle than in all the rest of the 
N.T. Itis the direct opposite of xd\w in ver. 6. 
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dor évras. “Illuminated” by the Holy Spirit, John i.9. Comp. x. 
26, 32; 2 Cor. iv. 4. In the LXX. “to illuminate” means ‘‘to teach” 
(2 Kings xii. 2). The word in later times came to mean “to baptize,” 
and gwricuds, even as early as the time of Justin Martyr (a.p. 150), 
becomes a technical term for ‘‘baptism,”’ regarded from the point of 
view of its results. The Syriac Version here renders it by ‘‘ baptized.” 
Hence arose the notion of some of the sterner schismatics—such as 
the Montanists and Novatians—that absolution was to be refused to 
all such as fell after baptism into apostasy or flagrant sin (Tertull. 
De Pudic. 20). This doctrine was certainly not held by St Paul 
(1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20), and is rejected by the Church of England 
in her xvith Article (and see Pearson, On the Creed, Art. x.). The 
Fathers (abandoning the view of St Cyprian in this respect for those 
of the Western Church and of St Augustine) deduced from this 
passage the unlawfulners of administering Baptism a second time; a 
perfectly right rule, but one which rests upon other grounds, and not 
upon this passage. But neither in Scripture nor in the teaching of 
the Church is the slightest sanction given to the views of the fanatics 
who assert that ‘‘after they have received the Holy Ghost they can no 
more sin a8 long as they live here.” It will be remembered that 
Cromwell on his deathbed asked his chaplain as to the doctrine of 
Final Perseverance, and on being assured that it was a certain truth, 
said, . Then I am happy, for I am sure that I was once in a state of 
grace, 


yevrapévous te x.t.A. These clauses may be rendered ‘‘having both 
tasted of...and being made...and having tasted.” It is not possible to 
determine which heavenly gift is precisely intended; perhaps it means 
remission, or regeneration, or salvation, which St Paul calls “God’s 
unspeakable gift” (2 Cor. ix.15); or, generally, ‘‘the gift of the Holy 
Ghost” (Acts x. 4446). Calvin vainly attempts to make the clause 
refer only to ‘‘those who had but as it were tasted with their outward 
lips the grace of God, and been irradiated with some sparks of His 
Light.” This is not to explain Scripture, but to explain it away in 
favour of some preconceived doctrine. It is clear from 1 Pet. 1i. 8 
that such a view is not tenable, 


peréxous...rvevparos dylov. The Holy Spirit worked in many 
diversities of operations (1 Cor. xii, 8—10). 


5. Kaddov yevoapévous Ocod Arya. ‘‘ That the word of God is good.” 
The verb “taste,” which in the previous verse is constructed with 
the genitive (as in the classical Greek), is here followed by an ac- 
cusative, a8 is More common in Hellenistic Greek. It is difficult to 
establish any difference in meaning between the constructions, though 
the latter may imply something which is more habitual—‘ feeding 
on.” But possibly the accusative is only used to avoid any entangle- 
ment with the genitive ‘‘of God’’ which follows it. There is however 
no excuse for the attempt of Calvin and others, in the interests of their 
dogmatic bias, to make ‘‘taste of’? mean only ‘‘have an inkling of” 
without any deep or real participation; and to make the beauty (xaddv) 
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of the “utterance of God” in this place only imply its contrast to the 
rigour of the Mosaic Law. The metaphor means “to partake of,” 
and “enjoy,” as in Philo, who speaks of one ‘‘who has quaffed much 
pure wine of God’s benevolent power, and banqueted upon sacred 
words and doctrines” (De proem. et poen. Opp. 1. 428). Philo also 
speaks of the utterance (jjua) of God, and of its nourishing the soul 
like manna (Opp. 1. 120, 564). The references to Philo are always 
to Mangey’s edition. The names of the special tracts and chapters 
may be found in my Early Days of Christianity, u. 541—543, and 
passim. 


Suvdpes re pé\Aovros alavos. Here again it is not easy to see 
what is exactly intended by ‘‘the powers of the Future Age.” If the 
Future Age be the Olam habba of the Jews, i.e. the Messianic age, 
then its ‘‘powers” may be as St Chrysostom said, ‘the earnest of the 
Spirit,” or the powers mentioned in ii. 4; Gal. iii. 5. If on the other 
hand it mean “the world to come” its ‘‘ powers” bring the foretaste of 
its glorious fruition, 


It will, then, be seen that we cannot attach a definitely certain or 
exact meaning to the separate expressions; on the other hand nothing 
can be clearer than the fact that, but for dogmatic prepossessions, no 
one would have dreamed of explaining them to mean anything less 
than full conversion. 


6. aterévras. The rendering ‘if they shall fall away” is 
one of most erroneous translations in the A. V. The words 
can only mean ‘‘and have fallen away” (comp. ii. 1, iii. 12, x. 26, 
29), and the position of the participle gives it tremendous force. It 
was once thought that our translators had here been influenced by 
theological bias to give such a rendering as should least conflict with 
their Calvinistic belief in the ‘‘indefectibility of grace” or in ‘‘Final 
Perseverance’’—1i.e. that no converted person, no one who has ever 
become regenerate, and belonged to the number of ‘‘the elect,” can 
ever fall away. It was thought that, for this reason, they had put 
this clause in the form of a mere hypothesis. It is now known how- 
ever that the mistake of our translators was derived from older 
sources (e.g. Tyndale and.the Genevan) and was not due to bias, 
Calvin was himself far too good a scholar to defend this hypothetical 
view of the clause. He attempted to get rid of it by denying that 
the strong expressions in vers, 4, 5 describe the regenerate. He 
applies them to false converts or half converts who become reprobate 
—a view which, as we have seen, is entirely untenable. The falling 
away means apostasy, the worst kind of rapdrrwyua, the complete and 
wilful renunciation of Christianity. Thus it is used by the LXX. 


to represent the Hebrew Syn which in 2 Chron. xxix. 19 they render 
by “‘ apostasy.” 


waAw dvaxay(Lev els perdvotay. Denuo renovare. The verb dvaxat- 
ylifey came to mean ‘‘to rebaptize.” If the earlier clauses seemed 
to clash with the Calvinistic dogma of the ‘‘indefectibility of grace,” 
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this expression seemed too severe for the milder theology of the 
Arminians. Hoiding—and rightly—that Scripture never closes the 
door of forgiveness to any repentant sinner, they argued, wrongly, 
that the “ impossible’ of ver. 4 could only mean ‘‘very dificult,” a 
translation which is actually given to the word in some Latin Ver- 
sions (perdifficile). The solution of the difficulty is not to be arrived 
at by tampering with plain words. What the author says is that 
‘‘when those who have tasted the heavenly gift...have fallen away, 
it is impossible to renew them to repentance.” He does not say that 
the Hebrews have so fallen away; nor does he directly assert that 
any true convert can thus fall away; but he does say that when such 
apostasy occurs and—a point of extreme importance which is con- 
stantly overlooked—so long as it lasts (see the next clause), a vital 
renewal is impossible. There can, he implies, be no second ‘‘ Second 
Birth.” The sternness of the passage is in exact accordance with 
x. 26—29 (comp. 2 Pet. ii. 20, 21); but ‘“‘the impossibility lies merely 
within the limits of the hypothesis itself.” See our Article xvi. 


dvacravpovyras. ‘‘ While crucifying,” ‘‘crucifying as they are 
doing.”” The right understanding of the whole passage depends on 
the meaning of these present participles in their contrast with the 
preceding aorist participles. Even the rigid Novatians did not refuse 
Divine forgiveness, but only Church absolution, to post-baptismal 
sins. At the Council of Nice the Novatian Bishop Acesius said that 
those who “sinned a sin unto death” could not indeed be admitted 
to the sacraments éArléa 52 ris adécews...rapd rod Oeod éxdéyer@at. 
Socr. H.E. 1.10. Thus the words imply not only an absolute, but a 
continuous apostasy, for the participle is changed from the past into 
the present tense. While men continue in wilful and willing sin they 
preclude all possibility of the action of grace. So long as they cling 
deliberately to their sins, they shut against themselves the open door 
of grace. A drop of water will, as the Rabbis said, suffice to purify 
a man who has accidentally touched a creeping thing, but an ocean 
will not suffice for his cleansing so lony as he purposely keeps it held 
in his hand. There is such a thing as ‘“‘doing despite unto the Spirit 
of grace ”’ (x. 29). 


éavrots. This is ‘‘the dative of disadvantage "—‘‘to their own 
destruction.” 

We see then that this passage has been perverted in a multitude of 
ways from its plain meaning, which is, that so long as wilful apostasy 
continues there is no visible hope for it. On the other hand the pas- 
sage does not lend itself to the violent oppositions of old controversies. 
In the recognition that, to our human point of view, there does not 
appear to be such a thing as final dereliction, this passage and 
x, 26—29, xii. 15—17 must be compared with the passages which 
touch on the unpardonable sin, and the sin against the Holy Ghost 
(1 John v. 16; Matt. xii. 31, 32; comp. Is. viii. 21). On the other 
hand it is as little meant to be “a rock of despair” as “a pillow 
of security.” He is pointing out to Hebrew Christians with awful 
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faithfulness the fatal end of deliberate and insolent apostasy. But 
we have no right to suppose that he has anything in view beyond the 
horizon of revealed possibilities. He is thinking of the teaching and 
ministry of the Church, not of the Omnipotence of God. Even the 
stern Montanists and even the hard Novatians—though they denied 
all Church-absolution to deadly sins committed after baptism, did 
not pretend to deny the possibility of their receiving Divine forgive- 
ness. With men it is impossible that a camel should go through the 
eye of a needle, but “with God all things are possible” (Matt. xix. 
26; Mk. x. 23—27; Lk. xviii. 27). In the face of sin—above all 
of deliberate wretchlessness—we must remember that ‘God is not 
mocked’? (Gal. vi. 7), and that our human remedies are then ex- 
hausted. On the other hand to close the gate of repentance against 
any contrite sinner is to contradict all the Gospels and all the 
Epistles alike, as well as the Law and the Prophets. 


mapaseypar(lovras. Exposing Christ to scorn (comp. Matt. i. 19 
where the simple verb is used). 


7% YW yap We movoa. ‘ For land which has drunk.” Land of this 
kind, blessed and fruitful, resembles true and faithful Christians. 
The expression that the earth ‘drinks in” the rain is common 
(Deut. xi. 11). Comp. Virg. Ecl. 111. 111, ‘sat prata biberunt.” For 
the moral significance of the comparison—namely that there is a 
point at which God’s husbandry seems to be rendered finally useless, 
—see Is. v. 1—6, 24. | 


Su obs al yewpyetrar. ‘‘ For whose sake (propter quos, Tert.) it is in 
fact (xat) tilled””—namely for the sake of the owners of the land. With 
the xai compare 1 Pet. ii. 8, els 6 xal éré@noav. See Winer, p. 546. 


evXoylas. Gen. xxvii. 27, ‘‘a field which the Lord hath blessed.” 
Ps. lxv. 10, “* thou blessest the increase of it.” 


8. ée&dépovoa St dxdvOas. “ But if it freely bear thorns,” Is. v. 6; 
Prov. xxiv. 31. This neglected land resembies converts who have 
fallen away. 


Bérovs. The Latin tribuli (rpeis, Body). Gen. iii. 18, &o. In 
N. T. only here, and Matt. vii. 16. 


aSéxypos. The same word, in another metaphor, occurs in Jer. 
vi. 30. 


Kardpas tyyvs. Lit., “near a curse.” Doubtless there is a reference 
to Gen. ili. 18. St Chrysostom sees in this expression a sign of 
mercy, because he only says “near a curse.” ‘ He who has not yet 
fallen into a curse, but has got near it, will also be able to get afar 
from it”; so that we ought, he says, to cut up and burn the thorns, 
and then we shall be approved. And he might have added that the 
older ‘‘curse” of the land, to which he refers, was by God’s mercy 
over-ruled into a blessing. 
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Ys td T&os els xadow. Lit., “whose end is for burning.” Comp. 
Matt. xiii. 80; Is. xliv. 15; ‘‘that if may be for burning.” It is 
probably a mistake to imagine that there is any reference to the 
supposed advantage of burning the surface of the soil (Virg. Georg. 1. 
84 sqq.; Pliny, H. N. xvi. 39, 72), for we find no traces of such a 
procedure among the Jews. More probably the reference is to land 
like the Vale of Siddim, or ‘‘Burnt Phrygia,” or ‘the Solfatara,”—like 
that described in Gen. xix. 24; Deut. xxix. 23. Comp. Heb. x. 27. 
And such a land Judea itself became within a very few years of this 
time, because the Jews would not ‘break up their fallow ground,”’ 
but still continued to “sow among thorns.” Obviously the ‘‘ whose” 
refers to the “land,” not to the ‘‘ curse.” 


9—123. Worps or ENcoURAGEMENT AND Hope. 


9. Ilewelopeba. Lit. ‘We have been (and are) convinced of.” 
Comp. Rom. xv. 14. 


dyamnrot. The warm expression is introduced to shew that his 
stern teaching is only inspired by love. This word and aded¢gol are 
often introduced to temper the severity of the sterner passages in the 
Epistles. 


wa Kpelocova. Lit., ‘the better things.” I am convinced that the 
better alternative holds true of you; that your condition is, and your 
fate will be, better than what I have described. 


éxopeva woryplas. ‘‘ Akin to salvation,” the antithesis to ‘‘near 
a curse.’” What leads to salvation is obedience (v. 9). 


d Kal otrws AaAovpev. In spite of the severe words of warning 
which I have just used. Comp. x. 39. 


otrws. As in verses 4—8, 


10. émAabérOar. The aorist implies “to forget in a moment.” 
Comp. xi. 6,20. God, even amid your errors, will not overlook the signs 
of grace working in you. Comp. Jer. xxxi. 16; Ps. ix. 12; Am. viii. 7. 


kal ths dyamys. “And your love.” The words rov xorov of the Text. 
receptus should be omitted. They are probably a gloss from 1 Thess. 
1, 38, , er passage bears a vague general resemblance to 2 Cor. viii. 
24; Col. i. 4. 


els td Svopa avrov. Which name is borne by all His children. 


Svaxovijcavres Trois dylois kal Staxovotvres. ‘In your past and pre- 
sent ministration to the saints,” i.e. to your Christian brethren. It 
used to be supposed that the title ‘*the suints” applied especially to 
the Christians at Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 25; Gal. ii. 10; 1 Cor. xvi. 1). 
This is a mistake; and the saints at Jerusalem, merged in a common 
poverty, perhaps a result in part of their original Communism, were 
hardly in a condition to minister to one another. They were (as is 
the case with most of the Jews now living at Jerusalem) dependent in 
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large measure on the Chaluka or distribution of alms sent them from 
without. 


Staxovouyres. The continuance of their well-doing proved its sin- 
cerity; but perhaps the writer hints, though with infinite delicacy, 
that their beneficent zeal was less active than it once had been. 


11. émOvpovpev 82.7.4. “But we long to see in you,” &e. 


txacrov tpov. Here again in the emphasis of the expression 
we seem to trace, as in other parts of the Epistle, some individual 
reference. 


viv avriv...cwovdyy. He desires to see as much earnestness (2 
Cor. vii. 11) in the work of advancing to spiritual maturity of 
knowledge as they had shewn in ministering to the saints. 


apes Tiv wAnpodoplay, i.e. with a view to your attaining this full 
assurance. Comp. x. 22, iii. 14. The word also occurs in 1 Thess. 
i. 5; Col. ii. 2. 


dxpt ré\ovs. Till hope becomes fruition (iii. 6, 14). 


12. tva pr ve8pol yévnobe. “ That ye become not slothful” in the 
advance of Christian hope as you already are (v. 11) in acquiring 
spiritual knowledge. 


pyental. Imitators,” as in 1 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. v. 1; 1 Thess, i. 
&eo. 


’ 


Std alorews Kal paxpoOuplas. See ver. 15, xii. 1; Rom. ii. 7. 
MaxpoOuula is often applied to the “longsuffering”? of God, as in 
Rom. ii.4; 1 Pet. iii. 20; but is used of men in Col. i, 11; 2 Cor. vi. 6, 
&c., and here implies the tolerance of hope deferred. It is a different 
word from the ‘‘endurance” of xii. 1, x. 36 (Uxopov7). 


xAnpovopotyrwy. Partially, and by faith, here; fully and with the 
beatific vision in the life to come. 


13. to ydp’ABpadp. The ‘‘for” implies ‘‘and you may feel abso- 
lute confidence about the promises; for,” &c. Abraham is here only 
selected as ‘‘the father of the faithful” (Rom. iv. 13); and not as the 
sole example of persevering constancy, but as an example specially 
illustrious (Calvin). 


kat’ ouSevds elxev pelfovos dpdorat. In the Jewish treatise Berachoth 
(f. 82. 1) Moses is introduced as saying to God, ‘‘ Hadst thou sworn by 
Heaven and Earth, I should have said They will perish, and therefore 
so may Thy oath; but as Thou hast sworn by Thy great name, that 
oath shall endure for ever.” 


xa” gavrov. Kara with the gen. of the person adjured is peculiar to 
Hellenistic Greek (Matt. xxvi. 63). In classical Greek xara only takes 
the gen. of acts or objects by which the oath is made, and the ace, of 
the person (or wpds with the gen.). ‘‘ By myself have I sworn” (Gen. 
xxii. 16). ‘‘ God sweareth not by another,” says Philo, in a passage 
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of which this may be a reminiscence—“ for nothing is superior to 
Himeelf—but by Himself, Who is best of all” (De Leg. Alleg. m1. 72). 
There are other passages in Philo which recall the reasoning of this 
clause (Opp. 1. 622, 11. 30). 


14. Et piv. ‘‘In very truth.” A mixed and Hebraic form, used 
here alone (if the reading be correct) in the N.T. Comp. LXX., 2 Sam. 
xix. 35; Job xxvii. 3. 


evdoyav evroy;jow. The repetition represents the emphasis of the 
Hebrew, which gives the effect of a superlative by repeating the word 
twice. The construction is not known in classical Greek, though 
Lucian (who knew something of Christian writings) once uses ldwv 
eldov. It is very common in the LXX., where it is used to represent 
the Hebrew absolute. Winer, p. 463. 


ahnbuve oe. In the Heb. and LXX. we have “I will multiply thy 
seed.’ 


15. paxpoOuprjoas. “ Having patiently endured,” which may mean 
‘“‘by patient endurance.” The participles in this passage are really 
contemporaneous with the principal verbs. 


e. Gen. xv. 1, xxi. 5, xxii. 17, 18, xxv. 7, &c.; John viii. 56. 
There is of course no contradiction to xi. 13, 39, which refers to a 
farther future and a wider hope. 


16. dvOporo. ydp. Some MSS. read pév ydp. But there is no 
subsequent éé, and it is better to omit péy. Winer, p. 719. 


kara Tov pelfovos. ‘‘By a greater.” The article is distributive, as 
also in o Spxos. Gen. xxi. 23, xxiv. 8, xxvi. 30—31. The passage 
is important as shewing the lawfulness of Christian oaths (see our 
Article xxxix.). 


Kal waons «.7.A. ‘And an oath is to them an end of all gainsaying” 
(or ‘‘controversy” as to facts) ‘with a view to confirmation.” It 
is meant that when men swear in confirmation of a disputed point 
their word is believed. There is an exactly similar passage in Philo, 
De sacr. Abel et Cain (Opp. 1. 181). 


17. dv g. “ On which principle” ; “in accordance with this human 
custom.” The relative might indeed be made to agree with 8pxy, but 
it seems better here to regard it as nearly equivalent to é¢’ @ qua- 
propter. 

weno érepoy, i.e. than if he had not sworn. 

Bovdépevos. “Wishing.” OéAw is volo; Botdopat is malo. 

ays brayyaAlas. “Of the promise.” The heirs of the promise 
were primarily Abraham and his seed, and then all Christians (Gal. 
iii. 29). 

vd dperdGerov. “I am the Lord, I change not” (Mal. 111.6. See 
too Is. xivi. 10, 11; Ps. xxxiii. 11; Jas. i, 17). His changeless 
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‘¢ decree’’ was that in Abraham’s seed all the nations of the world 
should be blessed. On the other hand the Mosaic law was mutable 
(vii. 12, xii. 27). 


dueolrevoev Epxy. ‘‘Intervened (interposed, or mediated) with an 
oath,” i.e. made His oath intermediate between Himself and Abra- 
ham. Philo, with his usual subtle refinements, observes that whereas 
our word is accredited because of an oath, God’s oath derives its credit 
because He is God. On the other hand, Rabbi Eleazer (in the second 
century) said ‘“‘the word Not has the force of an oath,” which he 
deduced from a comparison of Gen. ix. 11 with Is, liv. 9; and there- 
fore a fortiori the word “yes” has the force of an oath (Shevuoth, 
f. 36.1). The word peotredw occurs here only in the N. T. 


18. 8d Sé0. Namely, by the oath and by the word of God. The 
Targums for “‘ By Myself” have “By My Word have I sworn.” 


dSivarov WeiocacrGar Oedv. St Clement of Rome says ‘‘ Nothing is 
impossible to God, except to lie” (Ep. ad Cor. 27). * God that cannot 
lie” (Tit. i, 2. Comp. Num. xxiii. 19). 


TapdkAnoty, *‘ encouragement.” 


Ka, vres. As into one of the refuge-cities of old. Num. 
xxxv. 11 


OrlSos. ‘The hope” is here (by a figure called metonymy) used 
for ‘‘ the object of hope set before us as a prize” (comp. x. 23); ‘the 
hope which is laid up for us in heaven,” Col. i, 5, 


19. os arene”: An anchor seems to have been an emblem of Hope 
—being something which enables us to hope for safety in danger—from 
very early days (Aesch. Agam. 488), and is even found as a symbol of 
Hope on coins. Clement of Alexandria tells us that it was one of the 
few symbols which Christians wore on their signet-rings, and it is 
' frequent in the Catacombs. The notion that this metaphor adds any- 
thing to the argument in favour of the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle, because St Paul too sometimes uses maritime metaphors, 
shews how little the most ordinary canons of literary criticism are 
applied to the Scriptures. St Paul never happens to use the metaphor 
of ‘‘an anchor,” but it might have been equally well used by a person 
who had never seen the sea in his life. 


“Or if you fear 
Put all your trust in God: that anchor holds.” 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


dorepxopdvny alg +d locvrepov rot xatarerdoparos. This expression 
is not very clear. The meaning is that the hawser which holds the 
anchor of our Christian hope passeth into the space which lies behind 
the veil, i.e. into the very sanctuary of Him who is “the God of 
Hope ”’ (Rom. xv. 18). ‘‘ The veil ’’ is the great veil (Parocheth) which 
separated the Holy from the Holy of Holies (Ex. xxvi. 81—85; 
Heb. x. 20; Matt. xxvii. 51, &c.). The Christian’s anchor of hope 
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is not dropped into any earthly sea, but passes as it were through the 
depths of the aerial ocean, mooring us to the very throne of God. 


‘‘Oh! life as futile then as frail! 
What hope of answer or redress ?— 
Behind the veil! Behind the veil!’ 
In Memoriam. 


The word xararéracpa usually applies to this veil before the Holy of 
Holies, while xdAvypue (as in Philo) is strictly used for the outer veil. 


20. Strov wmpdé8popos...clonASev. Lit., ‘where a forerunner entered... 
Jesus”; or better “where, as a forerunner” (or harbinger), ‘Jesus 
entered.” I see no reason to depart from the normal force of the 
aorist by rendering it (as in the A.V.) ‘‘is entered,” which would rather 
require the perfect elceXjAvder. The aorist calls attention to the 
single act, and is therefore, here, a vivid picture. 


trip tev, ‘on our behalf.” This explains the introduction of the 
remark. Christ’s Ascension is a pledge that our Hope will be ful- 
filled. He is gone to prepare a piace for us (John xiv. 2,3). His 
entrance into the region behind the veil proves the reality of the 
hidden kingdom of glory into which our Hope has cast its anchor 
(Ahlfeld), This is evidently a prominent thought with the writer 
(iv. 14, ix. 24). 


kata ry tasiw MeAxvoredéx. Melchisedek resembled Christ in his two- 
fold rdéis of kingly rank, and priestly office. By repeating this quota- 
tion, as a sort of refrain, the writer once more resumes the allusion of 
v.10, and brings us face to face with the argument to which he evidently 
attached extreme importance as the central topic of his epistle. In 
the dissertation which follows there is nothing which less resembles 
St Paul’s manner of “yoing off at a word” (as in Eph. v, 12—15, 
&c.). The warning and exhortation which ends at this verse, so far 
from being “a sudden transition” (or ‘‘a digression > ‘“‘by which 
he is carried from the main stream of his argument,’’ belongs essen- 
tially to his whole design. The disquisition on Melchisedek—for 
which he has prepared the way by previous allusions and with the 
utmost deliberation—is prefaced by the same kind of solemn strain 
as those which we find in ii. 1—3, iii. 12—14, xii. 15—17. So far 
from being ‘“‘hurried aside by the violence of his feelings” into these 
appeals, they are strictly subordinated to his immediate design, and 
inwoven into the plan of the Epistle with consummate skill. “ Hurry” 
and “ vehemence’’ may often describe the intensity and impetuosity 
of St Paul’s fervent style which was the natural outcome of his im- 
passioned nature; but faultless rhetoric, sustained dignity, perfect 
smoothness and elaborate eluquence are the very different character- 
istics of the manner of this writer. 


yevopavos, “having become,” as the result of His earthly life. 


els rév alava. The words come emphatically at the end, and as 
. Dr Kay says strike the keynote of the next chapter (vii. 8, 16, 17, 21, 
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24, 25, 28). St Luke in the same way begins his Gospel and ends 
his Acts of the Apostles with a sonorous antispastus (~——~ ézecd% rep) 
and epitrite (~ — — — d«wAvrws). 


CHAPTER VII. 


8. ddewpovoplvos ABK. The less correct form ddopowpévos is 
found in CDEL. 


11. én atrijs NABCDE. The rec. has én’ adrq, K al. 
vevopoOérnrat NABCD. Rec. vevouolérnro. 


13. peréoynnev followed by rpocécxnxev is probably an intentional 
lar and is well supported by the MSS. (NDEKL). wpocecxer 


14. wep lepfov NABCDE. The epi lepwovrys of the rec. is an 
explanatory gloss, 


16. capxlyys NABCDL. Corrected by copyists into the common 
word gapxixyns. See the note. 


17. paprupetra: NABDE. Bee. paprupei. 


Cx. VII. CuHnrist, as AN ETERNAL Hiao Priest AFTER THE ORDER 
oF MELCHISEDEK, IS SUPERIOR TO THE Levitico Hich Priest. 


Historic reference to Melchisedek (1—3). His Priesthood typically 
superior to that of Aaron in seven particulars. i. Because even 
Abraham gave him tithes (4—6). ii. Because he blessed Abra- 
ham (7). iii. Because he is the type of an undying Priest (8). 
iv. Because even the yet unborn Levi paid him tithes, in the 
person of Abraham (9,10). v. Because the permanence of his 
Priesthood, continued by Christ, implied the abrogation of the 
whole Levitic Law (11—19). vi. Because it was founded on 
the swearing of an oath (20—22). vii. Because it is intrans- 
missible, never being vacated by death (23, 24). Summary and 
conclusion (25—28),. 


1. Ovros yep 6 Max eSle. All that is historically known of 
Melchisedek is found in three verses of the book of Genesis (xiv. 18, 
19, 20). In all the twenty centuries of sacred history he is only men- 
tioned once, in Ps. cx. 4. This chapter is a mystical explanation of 
the significance of these two brief allusions. It was not wholly new, 
since the Jews attached high honour to the name of Melchisedek, 
whom they identified with Shem, and Philo had already spoken of 
a as a type of the Logos (De Leg. Alleg. u1. 25, Opp. 
I. A 

Basis ZaArp. Salem is probably a town near Shechem. It is 
the same which is mentioned in Gen. xxxiii. 18 (though there the 
words rendered “to Shalem” may mean ‘‘in safety”), and in John 
iii, 23; and it is the Salumias of Judith iv. 4. This is the view of 
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Jerome, who in his Onomasticon places it eight miles south of 
Bethshean. The site is marked by a ruined well still called Sheikh 
Salim (Robinson, Bibl. Res. 111. 383). In Jerome’s time the ruins of 
a large palace were shewn in this place as “the palace of Melchisedek”’; 
and this agrees with the Samaritan tradition that Abraham had been 
met by Melchisedek not at Jerusalem but at Gerizim. The same 
tradition is mentioned by Eupolemos (Euseb. Praep. Evang. rx. 17. 
See Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 237). The more common view has 
been that Salem is a shortened form of Jerusalem, but this is very 
improbable; for (1) only a single instance of this abbreviation has 
been adduced, and that only as a poetic license in a late Psalm which 
the LXX. describe as ‘‘A Psalm with reference to the Assyrian” 
(Ps. Ixxvi. 2). (2) Even this instance is very dubious, for (a) the 
Psalmist may be intending to contrast the sanctuary of Melchisedek 
with that of David; or (8) even here the true rendering may be ‘“ His 
place has been made in peace” as the Vulgate renders it. (3) Jeru- 
salem in the days of Abraham, and for centuries afterwards, was only 
known by the name Jebus. (4) The typical character of Melchisedek 
would be rather impaired than enhanced by his being a king at 
Jerusalem, for that was the holy city of the Aaronic priesthood of 
which he was wholly independent, being a type of One in whose 
priesthood men should worship the Father in all places alike if they 
offered a spiritual worship. We must then regard Salem as being a 
different place from Jerusalem, if any place at all is intended. For 
though both the Targums and Josephus (Antt. 1. 10, § 2) here identify 
Salem with Jerusalem, the Bereshith Rabba interprets the word Salem 
as an appellative, and says that “King of Salem” means ‘Perfect 
King,” and that this title was given to him because he was circumcised 
(see Wiinsche, Bibl. Rabbinica, Beresh. Rabba, p. 198). Philo too says 
“‘king of peace, for that is the meaning of Salem” (Leg. Alleg. 111. 25, 
comp. Is. ix. 6; Col. i. 20). Nothing depends on the solution of the 
question, for in any case the fact that ‘‘Salem” means ‘‘peace” or 
‘‘ peaceful’ is pressed into the typology. But the Salem near Sichem 
was itself in a neighbourhood hallowed by reminiscences scarcely less 
sacred than those of Jerusalem. Besides this connexion with the 
name of Melchisedek, it was the place where Jacob built the altar 
El-Elohe-Israel; the scene of John’s baptism; and the region in 
toa first revealed Himself to the woman of Samaria as the 
essiah, 


lepeds rot Ocod rov ilorov. The union of Royalty and Priesthood 
in the same person gave him peculiar sacredness (“He shall be a 
Priest upon His throne” (Zech, vi. 13). ‘Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, 
Phoebique sacerdos’’ (Virg. Aen. 111. 80 and Servius ad loc.). The 
expression ‘‘God most high” in Genesis is El Elién, and this was 
also a title of God among the Phoenicians. It is however certain 
that Moses meant that Melchisedek was a Priest of God, for though 
this is the earliest occurrence of the name El Elién it is afterwards 
combined with ‘‘Jehovah” in Gen. xiv. 22, and in other parts of the 
Pentateuch and the Psalms. There is no difficulty in supposing that 
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the worship of the One True God was not absolutely confined to the 
family of Abraham. The longevity of the early Patriarchs facilitated 
the preservation of Monotheism at least among some tribes of man- 
kind, and this perhaps explains the existence of the name Elin 
among the Phoenicians (Philo Byblius ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1.10). 


6 cvvavricas x.r.A. Amraphel king of Shinar, with three allies, 
had made war on Bera king of Sodom with four allies, and had 
carried away plunder and captives from the Cities of the Plain. 
Among the captives was Lot. Abraham therefore armed his 318 
servants, and with the assistance of three Canaanite chiefs, Aner, 
Mamre, and Eshcol, pursued Amraphel’s army to the neighbourhood 
of Damascus, defeated them, rescued their prisoners, and recovered 
the spoil. The word here rendered “slaughter” (korn from xérrw 
‘‘cut’’) may perhaps mean no more than ‘“‘smiting,” i.e. defeat. On 
his return the king of Sodom going forth to greet and thank Abraham 
met him at ‘‘the valley of Shaveh, which is the king’s dale,” a place 
of which nothing is known, but which was probably somewhere in the 
tribe of Ephraim near mount Gerizim. This seems to have been in 
the little domain of Melchisedek, for we are not told that ‘he went 
forth to meet’’ Abraham, but only that (being apparently at the place 
where Bera met Abraham) he humanely and hospitably brought out 
bread and wine for the weary victors, and blessed Abraham, and 
blessed God for granting him the victory. In acknowledgement of 
this friendly blessing, Abraham “gave him tithes of all,” i.e. of all 
the spoils. 


eXoyyoas. Evidently as a priestly act, Gen. xiv. 19, 20. 


2. m«porov. This seems to imply that of his two names or titles 
‘‘Melchisedek,” and ‘‘King of Salem,” the first means ‘King of 
Righteousness” and the second ‘‘King of Peace.” In a passage of 
mystic interpretation like this, however, the writer may intend to 
suggest that there is a direct connexion between the two titles, and 
that ‘‘Righteousness” is the necessary antecedent to ‘‘ Peace,” as is 
intimated in Ps. lxxii. 7, lxxxv. 10. Comp. Rom. v. 1. 


éppyvevopevos. The name Melchisedek may mean “King of 
Righteousness.” This is the paraphrase of the Targums, perhaps 
with tacit reference to Is. xxxii. 1, where it is said of the Messiah 
‘‘Behold a king shall reign in righteousness.” (Comp. Zech. ix. 9; 
Jer, xxiii. 5.) In the Bereshith Rabba Tzedek is explained to mean 
Jerusalem with reference to Is. i. 21, ‘‘Righteousness lodged in it.” 
Josephus (Antt. 1.19, § 12; B.J. v1. 10) and Philo, however, render 
it Baotdeds Sixacos. Later on in Jewish history (Josh. x. 3) we read of 
Adonizedek (‘‘Lord of righteousness’’) who was a king of Jerusalem. 
Apart from any deeper meaning “Righteousness” or ‘‘Justice” was 
one of the most necessary qualifications of Eastern Kings, who are 
also Judges. In the mystic sense the interpretation of the names 
Melchizedek and Salem made him a fit type of ‘‘the Lord our 
Righteousness” (Jer. xxiii. 6) and ‘“‘the Prince of Peace’? (Is. ix. 6): 
and he was also a fit type of Christ because he was a Kingly Priest ; 
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a Priest who blessed Abraham; a Priest who, so far as we are told, 
offered no animal-sacrifices ; and a Priest over whom Scripture casts 
‘“‘the shadow of Eternity.” See Bishop Wordsworth’s note on this 
passage. 

Bactreds elorvys. ‘The work of Righteousness shall be Peace, 
and the effect of Righteousness quietness and assurance for ever” 
(Is. xxxii. 17; Eph. ii. 14, 15, 17; Rom. v. 1. Comp. Philo Leg. 
Alleg. 111, 25, Opp. 1. 102). 


8. dwrarwp, dprirwp, dyeveaddsynros, “without lineage” or “pedigree” 
as in ver.6. The mistaken rendering “ without descent” is ancient, for 
in consequence of it Irenaeus claims Melchisedek as one who had lived 
a celibate life (which in any case would not follow). The simple and un- 
doubted meaning of these words is that the father, mother, and lineage 
of Melchisedek are not recorded, so that he becomes more naturally 
a type of Christ. In the Alexandrian School, to which (whether he 
was Apollos or not) the writer of this Epistle belonged, the custom of 
allegorising Scripture had received an immense development, and the 
silence of Scripture was regarded as the suggestion of mysterious 
truths, The Jewish interpreters naturally looked on the passage 
about Melchisedek as full of deep significance because the Psalmist 
in the 110th Psalm, which was universally accepted as a Psalm 
directly Messianic (Matt. xxii. 44), had found in Melchisedek a Priest- 
King, who, centuries before Aaron, had been honoured by their great 
ancestor, and who was therefore a most fitting type of Him who was 
to be ‘“‘a Priest upon his Throne.”’ The fact that he had no recorded 
father, mother, or lineage enhanced his dignity, because the Aaronic 
priesthood depended exclusively on the power to prove direct descent 
from Aaron, which necessitated a most scrupulous care in the pre- 
servation of the priestly genealogies. (See Ezra ii. 61, 62; Nehem. 
vii. 63, 64, where families which could not actually produce their 
pedigree are excluded from the priesthood.) Moreover this was par- 
ticularly remarkable in the Book of Genesis where the genealogy of 
all the leading characters is given, and where they form the frame- 
work of the Book, as Ewald has observed. The idiom by which 
@ person is said to have no father or ancestry when they are not 
recorded, or are otherwise quite unimportant, was common to Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew. Ina Greek tragedy ‘‘Ion” calls himself ‘‘mother- 
less” when he supposes that his mother is a slave (Eurip. Jon, 850). 
Scipio said scornfully to the mob of the Forum “St! tacete quibus 
nec pater nec mater est”? (Cic. De Orat, 11. 64). Horace calls himself 
‘‘a man nullis majoribus ortus’’ (Hor. Sat.1. 6.10). In the Bere- 
shith Rabba we find the rule ‘‘a Gentile has no father,” i.e. the 
father of a proselyte is not counted in Jewish pedigrees, Further 
the Jews mystically applied the same sort of rule which holds in legal 
matters which says “that things not producible are regarded as non- 
existent.” Hence their kabbalistic interpretation of particulars not 
mentioned in Scripture. From the fact that Cain’s death is nowhere 
recorded in Genesis, Philo draws the lesson that evil never dies among 
the human race; and he calls Sarah “‘ motherless’’ because her mother 
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is nowhere mentioned. There is then no difficulty either as to the 
idiom or its interpretation. 

dpijteop. The mention of this particular may seem to have no 
bearing on the type, unless a contrast be intended to the Jewish 
Priests who were descended from Elisheba the wife of Aaron (Ex. 
vi. 23). But ‘‘Christ as God has no mother, as man no Father.” 
The primitive Church neither used nor sanctioned the name @eorédxos 
** Mother of God” as applied to the Virgin Mary. 


dyeveadsynros. ‘‘ Without a genealogy.’? Melchisedek has no re- 
corded predecessor or successor. Bishop Wordsworth quotes ‘‘Who 
parce tary His generation?” which however is not the meaning of 
e Hebrew. 


pire dpxiyy tpepeov x.r.A. The meaning of this clause is exactly 
the same as that of the last—namely that neither the birth nor death 
of Melchisedek is recorded, which makes him all the more fit to be a 
type of the Son of God. Dean Alford’s remark that it is ‘almost 
childish” to suppose that nothing more than this is intended, arises 
from imperfect familiarity with the methods of Rabbinic and Alex- 
andrian exegesis. The notion that Melchisedek was the Holy Spirit 
(which was held by an absurd sect who called themselves Melchi- 
sedekites); or ‘‘the Angel of the Presence”; or ‘*God the Word, 
previous to Incarnation”; or ‘“‘the Shechinah”; or ‘the Captain of 
the Lord’s Host”’; or ‘‘an Angel”; or ‘‘a reappearance of Enoch”; or 
an “‘évodpxwois of the Holy Ghost”; are, on all sound hermeneutical 
principles, not only ‘‘almost” but quite ‘“‘childish.” They belong to 
methods of interpretation which turn Scripture into an enigma and 
neglect all the lessons which result so plainly from the laws which 
govern its expression, and the history of its interpretation. No 
Hebrew, reading these words, would have been led to these idle and 
fantastic conclusions about the superhuman dignity of the Canaanite 
prince in himself, and apart from his purely typical character. If the 
expressions here used had been meant literally, Melchisedek would 
not have been a man, but a Divine Being—and not the type of one. It 
would then have been not only inexplicable, but meaningless, that in 
all Scripture he should only have been incidentally mentioned in three 
verses of a perfectly simple and straightforward narrative, and only 
once again alluded to in the isolated reference of a Psalm written 
centuries later. The fact that some of these notions about him may 
plead the authority of great names is no more than can be said of 
thousands of the absolute, and even absurd, misinterpretations in 
the melancholy history of slowly-corrected errors which passes under 
the name of Scripture exegesis. Less utterly groundless is the belief 
of the Jews that Melchisedek was the Patriarch Shem, who, as they 
shewed, might have survived to this time (Avodath Hakkodesh, m1. 20, 
&c. and in two of the Targums). Yet even this view cannot be correct; 
for if Melchisedek had been Shem (1) there was every reason why he 
should be called by his own name, and no reason whatever why his 
name should be suppressed; and (2) Canaan was in the territory of 
Fiam’s descendants, not those of Shsm; ‘and (8) Shem was in no sense, 
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whether mystical or literal, ‘“‘without pedigree.” Yet this opinion 
satisfied Lyra, Cajetan, Luther, Melanchthon, Lightfoot, &. 

Who then was Melchisedek? Josephus and some of the most learned 
fathers (Hippolytus, Eusebius, &c.), and many of the ablest modern 
commentators, rightly hold that he was neither more nor less than what 
Moses tells us that he was—the Priest-King of a little Canaanite town, 
to whom, because he acted as a Priest of the True God, Abraham gave 
tithes; and whom his neighbours honoured because he was not sensual 
and turbulent as they were, but righteous and peaceful, not joining in 
their wars and raids, yet mingling with them in acts of mercy and 
kindness. How little the writer of this Epistle meant to exaggerate 
the typology is shewn by the fact that he does not so much as allude to 
the ‘‘bread and wine’’ to which an unreal significance has been attached 
both by Jewish and Christian commentators. He does not make it (as 
the Jews do) in any way a type of the shewbread and libations; or an 
offering characteristic of his Priesthood; nor does he make him (as 
Philo does) offer any sacrifice at all. How much force would he have 
added to the typology if he had ventured to treat these gifts as 
prophecies of the Eucharist, as some of the Fathers do! His silence 
on a point which would have been so germane to his purpose is 
decisive against such a view. As regards the pire we may observe 
that as in Modern Greek ux has become the invariable negative with 
participles, so we find a tendency in this direction in Hellenistic 
Greek. Here for instance though the reference is to one person, the 
attribute implied by the participle is ascribed only in conception. 
Comp. Lk. vii. 33, éAjAvdey "Iwdvvns pyre éoOluv...unre rlywr. Bee 
Winer, p. 607. 


Adwporwpévos St rH vig rod Ocod, “‘having been likened to the Son 
of God,” i.e. having been invested with a typical resemblance to 
Christ. The expression explains the writer’s meaning. It is a com- 
bination of the passage in Genesis with the allusion in Ps. ox., 
shewing that the two together constitute Melchisedek a Divinely 
appointed type of a Priesthood received from no ancestors and trans- 
mitted to no descendants. The personal importance of Melchisedek 
was very small; but he is eminently typical, because of the sudden- 
ness with which he is introduced into the sacred narrative, and the 
subsequent silence respecting him. He was born, and lived, and 
died, and had a father and mother no less than any one else, but by 
not mentioning these facts, the Scripture, interpreted on mystic 
principles, ‘‘throws on him a shadow of Eternity: gives him a typical 
Eternity.” The expressions used of him are only literally true of 
Him whose type he was. In himself only the Priest-prince of a little 
Canaanite community, his venerable figure was seized upon, first by 
the Psalmist, then by the writer of this Epistle, as the type of an 
Eternal Priest. As far as Scripture is concerned it may be said of 
him, that ‘he lives without dying, fixed for ever as one who lives by 
the pen of the sacred historian, and thus stamped as a type of the 
Son, the ever-living Priest.” 


els +d Sinvends, in perpetuum. 
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G@. GQewpetre 86; “Now contemplate spiritually.” 


ammA(kxos obdros. Here begin the seven particulars of the typical 
superiority of Melchisedek’s Priesthood over that of Aaron. Fimsr. 
Even Abraham gave him tithes. 


@ kal Sexdryy «.r.A. The xai must not be connected with "ASpadu 
by trajection (hyperbaton), bui emphasises the act of giving or tithe. 
See Winer, p. 701. 


6 watpiipxys. There is great rhetorical force in the order of the 
original, ‘to whois even Abraham gave a tithe out of his best spoils— 
he the patriarch.” Here not only is the ear of the writer gratified by 
the sonorous conclusion of the sentence with an Jonicus a minore 
patriarchés; but a whole argument about the dignity of Abraham is 
condensed into the position of one emphatic word, The word in the 
N. T. occurs only here and in Acts ii, 29, vii. 8, 9 


ix trav dxpobivley, ‘“from the spoils.” The word properly means 
that which is taken from the top of a heap (dxpos, 0s); hence some 
translate it ‘‘the best of the spoils,” and Philo describes the tithe 
given by Abraham in similar terms. But this is to press too much 
the derivation of the word. 


. leparelav. Defined by Aristotle to mean “care concerning the 
gods.” 


dwoSexarotv. The Priests only took tithes of the people indirectly, 
- through the agency of the Levites. Delitzsch argues that after the 
Exile the Priests collected the tithes themselves. It cannot however 
be proved that the Priests themselves tithed the people. This was 
done by the Levites, who gave the tithe of their tithes to the priests, 
Num. xviii. 22—26, Nehem. x. 38. There is however no real dif- 
ficulty about the expression, for the Priests might tithe the people, as 
Jewish tradition says that they did in the days of Ezra; and (2) Qui 
facit per alium facit per se. There is therefore no need to alter ‘‘the 
people” (Aadv) into Levi (Aeviy). The Priests stood alone in receiving 
tithes and giving none. 
éx ris 6odtos. A Hebrew expression, Gen. xxxv. 11. 


6. 5 88 pj spevos. Ov, which might have been here expect- 
ed, would simply state the fact. The pu is practically here a stronger 
negative because it denies the very conception. Comp. LK. i. 20, xat 
Eoy...eh Surdpuevos Nadfjoa. John vii. 49, o dxdos ovros 6 py YeyrioKuy 
Toy vopor, 

evAsynkey, ‘Sand hath blessed.”” Sxconp point of superiority. The 
perfects imply that the acts are regarded as permanent and still 
continuous in their effects, in accordance with the writer’s manner of 
regarding Scripture as a living and present entity. 

7. wrod tov xpelrrovos, i.e. the inferior is blessed by one who is 
(pro hac vice or quoad hoc) the Superior. Hence blessing was one of 

e recognised priestly functions (Num. vi. 23—26). 
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8. nal d&. As things now are; while the Levitic priesthood still 
continues. 


dro8vijoxovres dv@porron, “weak dying men”—men who are under 
liability to die (comp. verse 23), as in the lines 


‘*He preached as one who ne’er should preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men.” 


_ The word év@pwxo. implies men in their mortal frailty. 


Ste fy, i.e, he stands as a living man on the eternal page of 
Scripture, and no word is said about his death; so far then as the 
letter of Scripture is concerned he stands in a perpetuity of mystic 
life, This is the Tump point of superiority. 


9. ods bros elarety, ‘‘s0 to speak”; shewing the writer’s conscious- 
ness that the expression is somewhat strained, especially as even 
Isaac was not born till 14 years later. The phrase is classic, and is 
common in Philo, but is the only example of the adverbial infinitive 
in the N.T. (Winer, p. 399), and the only instance in which ws ex- 
presses design (id. p. 563). Theophylact says it may mean either 
‘A ouvrbyy elxew or &’ ofrws dxw. The latter is clearly the meaning 

ere. 


Acvels...SSexdrwrat, ‘ Levi...hath been tithed.” This is the Fourtx 
point of superiority. 


11. El piv ody x.r.A. At this point begins the a fortiori argument 
which occupies the next nine verses, ‘ Perfection” (compare the 
verb in ix, 9, x. 1, 14, xi. 40) means power of perfectionment, capacity 
to achieve the end in view; but this was not to be attained through 
the Levitic priesthood. The Firrx point of superiority is that the 
Melchisedek Priesthood implies the abrogation of the Levitic, and of 
the whole law which was based upon it, 


én’ airis, “for on the basis of it.” The writer regards the Priest- 
hood rather than the Law as constituting the basis of the whole 
Mosaic system; so that into this slight parenthesis he really infuses 
the essence of his argument. The Priesthood is obviously changed. 
For otherwise the Theocratic King of Ps. ox. would not have been 
called ‘‘a Priest after the order of Melchisedek” but ‘‘ after the order of 
Aaron.” Clearly then ‘the order of Aaron” admitted of no attain- 
ment of perfection through its means. But if the Priesthood was 
thus condemned as imperfect and inefficient, the Law was equally 
disparaged as a transitory institution. Righteousness did not ‘‘come 
by the Law”; if it could so have come Christ would have died in 
vain (Gal. ii. 21. Comp. Heb. x. 1—14). 


é Aads...vevopolérnrar. As vou. takes the dat. (LXX.) the noun 
which denotes the person becomes the subject of the passive verb. 
Winer, p. 326. 

ale tr. xpela. We may supply either jv or dy jw. There could be 
no need, since none of God’s actions or dispensations are superfluous. 
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trepov...lepda. Not “another priest” as in A. V. (which would have 
required dAdov) but ‘a different priest.” 

Kal ov...A\dyerGar, ‘and that he should not be said (viz. in Ps. ex. 4) 
to be after the order of Aaron.”’. If the ov seem harsh (instead of 7) 
in this construction, we may with Winer (p. 605) join the ov to xara 
rnv ratw, “and be called ‘not after the order of Aaron.’” That 
AéyeoOas does not here mean eligi is clear from ver. 13. 


12, perarwenéyns. He here uses the comparatively mild and 
delicate term ‘being transferred.’? When he has prepared the mind 
of his readers by a little further argument, he substitutes for perd- 
Geos the much stronger word “annulment”? (d@érnots, ver. 18). It 
is a characteristic of the writer to be thus careful not to shock the 
prejudices of his readers more than was inevitable. His whole style 
of argument, though no less effective than that of St Paul in its own 
sphere, is more conciliatory, more deferential, less vehemently ico- 
eee His relation to St Paul is like that of Melanchthon to 

uther. 


& avdyxys. The Law and the Priesthood were so inextricably 
united that the Priesthood could not be altered without disintegrating 
the whole complex structure of the Law. 


13, peréoyxnney, “hath had part in.” The expression seems to 
be designedly indirect, with reference to the Virgin birth. 

ovSes. Sacerdotal privileges were exclusively assigned to the tribe 
of Levi (Deut. x.8; Num. iii, 5—8). The attempt of King Uzziah, 
who was of the tribe.of Judah, to assume priestly functions, had been 
terribly punished (2 Chron. xxvi. 3, 19). 


‘14. @mpd8yAov, “known to all.” The word xpédydo» occurs in 
1 Tim. v. 24, 25. The delicate shades of difference between peréc- 
XnKkev,..rporécxnkey, wpodyAov...xaTddynAov shew the careful elaboration 
of the style. 


dvaréradxev, ‘hath sprung.” The verb is used generally of the sun 
rising (Mal. iv. 2; Lk. xii. 54; 2 Pet. i. 19), but also of the springing 
up of plants (Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12, &c.). Hence the LXX. choose the 
word ’AvaroAn, which usually means sunrise, to translate the Messianic 
title of “ the Branch.” 

& *IovSa. Gen. xlix. 10; Is, xi, 1; Lk. iii, 33. ‘‘The Lion of the 
tribe of Judah,” Rev. v. 5. 

6 Kvpiog tpov. This is the first time that we find this expression 
in the N.T. standing alone as a name for Christ. It is from this 
passage that the designation so familiar to Christian lips is derived, 


arep\ v, ‘concerning priests,” a better reading than the one 
followed by the A. V. rept lepwotvns. Uzziah, of the tribe of Judah, 
king though he was, had been punished by lifelong leprosy for 
usurping the functions of the tribe of Levi. 

tr. So &r is used to strengthen a comparative in Phil. i. 9. 


G2 
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15. xatrdSnrov. The word used is stronger than zpd5ydoy in ver. 
14 and does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. The change of the Law 
can be yet more decisively inferred from the fact that Melchisedek is 
not only a Priest of a different tribe from Levi, but a priest con- 
stituted, in a wholly different manner, and even—as he might have 
said—out of the limits of the Twelve tribes altogether; and yet a 
Priest was to be raised after his order, not after that of Aaron. 

ad. Followed by the present indicative ef means ‘‘if” (as is the case), 

t 2” 


i.e. “ seeing that. 

16. xatd vépov évrodns capxlyns. Rather, “in accordance with 
the law of a fleshen (i.e. earthly) commandment.” Neither this 
writer, nor even St Paul, ever called or would have called the Law 
“carnal” (capxcxés), 8 term which St Paul implicitly disclaims when 
he says that the Law is ‘‘spiritual” (Rom. vii. 14); but to call it 
‘‘ fleshen ” (odpxivos) is merely to say that it is hedged round with 
earthly limitations and relationships, and therefore unfit to be adapt- 
ed to eternal conditions. Its ordinances indeed might be called 
‘ordinances of the flesh” (ix. 10), because they had to do, almost 
exclusively, with externals. An attentive reader will see that even in 
the closest apparent resemblances to the language of St Paul there 
are differences in this Epistle. For instance his relative disparage- 
ment of the Law turns almost exclusively on the conditions of its 
hierarchy ; and his use of the word ‘‘flesh” and ‘‘fleshen,” refers not 
to sensual passions but to mortality and transience. 


yéyovey, “is become.” 


fwrs dxaradtrov, “of an indissoluble life,” the life of a tabernacle 
which ‘could not be dissolved.” The word dxardduros is not found 
elsewhere in the N.T. The Priest of this new Law and Priesthood is 
‘‘the Prince of Life” (Acts iii. 15). 


17. paptuperas, ‘he is testified of.” 

Sr. This serves the purpose of our modern marks of quotation. 
18. *A@érnois. See note on ver. 12. Comp. Gal. iii. 15. 
yveras, ‘there occurs” or “results,” in accordance with Ps. cx. 4. 


apoayotons. Comp. 1 Tim. i. 18, v. 24, The ‘“‘commandment” 
was only a temporary precursor of the final dispensation. 


avroArs. Most ancient and modern commentators understand this 
of the Mosaic Law in general. 


Sud rd abrins doGevis kal dvwdedés. These very strong expressions— 
almost as tone as any that St Paul has used—would have caused 
terrible offence to all Judaists had they been introduced suddenly. 
As it is they only occur incidentally in the midst of a sustained and 

werful train of reasoning. The writer here shews how completely 

e is of the school of St Paul, notwithstanding the strength of his 
Judaic sympathies. For St Paul was the firet who clearly de- 
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monstrated that Christianity involved the abrogation of the Law, and 
thereby proved its partial, transitory, and inefficacious character as 
intended only to be a preparation for the Gospel (Rom. viii. 3). The 
law was only the “tutor” or attendant-slave to lead men to Christ, 
or train their boyhood till it could attain to full Christian manhood 
(Gal. iii. 28, 24). It was only after the consummation of the Gospel 
that its disciplinary institutions became reduced to ‘‘weak and beg- 
garly rudiments” (Gal. iv. 9). 


19. otSev...éredclooev. This is illustrated in ix. 6—9. 


bracaywy $8 «.7.A, The better punctuation is ‘‘There results 
a disannulment of the preceding commandment on account of its 
weakness and unprofitableness—for the Law perfected nothing—but 
(there results) the superinduction of a better hope.” The latter 
clause is a nominative not to éredelwoer, but to yiverac in ver. 18. 
The “better hope” is that offered us by the Resurrection of Christ; 
and the whole of the New Testament bears witness that the Gospel 
had the power of “ perfecting,’’ which the Law had not. Rom. iii. 21; 
Eph. ii. 183—15, &e. 


20. Ka’ Scov ot xwpls dpxwporlas. This is the Srxrm point of 
superiority. He has Tasered. at much greater length over the Firrz 
than over the others, from the extreme importance of the argument 
which it incidentally involved. The oath on which the Melchisedek 
Priesthood was founded is that of Ps. cx. 4. For the common word 
Spxos (a8 in vi. 17), he prefers the more sonorous dpxwyocla which 
means the same thing, but sounds more emphatic. 


21. of pev ydp x.t.X., “‘ these men have been made priests without an 
oath,” There is no mention of any oath of perpetuity in connexion 
with the Aaronic priesthood. 


eloly yeyovéres. This is merely the periphrastic perfect (sind 
geworden). 


22. xpelrrovos Siabjkns. “By so much better was the covenant of 
which Jesus has been made surety.” The words—which might be 
taken as the keynote of the whole Epistle—should undoubtedly be 
rendered ‘“‘of a better covenant.” The Greek word d:a0jxn is the 
rendering of the Hebrew Berith, which means a covenant. Of ‘‘tes- 
taments” the Hebrews knew nothing until they learnt the custom of 
‘‘making a will” from the Romans. So completely was this the 
case that there is no word in Hebrew which means “‘a will,’’ and 
when a writer in the Talmud wants to speak of a “will,” he has to 
put the Greek word &a64xn in Hebrew letters. The Hebrew berith is 
rendered S:a6}xy in the LXX., and “covenant” by our translators 
at least 200 times. When we speak of the *‘Old” or the ‘‘New 
Testament”’ we have borrowed the word from the Vulgate or Latin 
translation of St Jerome in 2 Cor, iii. 6. The only exception to this 
meaning of d:ajxn in the N. T. is in ix. 15—17. Of the way in 
which Jesus is ‘‘a pledge” (&yyvos) of this ‘better covenant,” see ver. 
25 and viii. 1, 6, ix. 15, xii. 24, word &yyvos occurs here alone 
in the N. T., but is found in Ecclus, xxix. 15. | 
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23. walol piverd. “And they truly have been constituted priests 
many in number.” - 


Cavdty. The vacancies caused in their number by the ravages of 
sore i to be constantly replenished (Num. xx. 28; Exod. 
xxix. 29, 80). 


24. 6 84 “but He.” The A.V. “‘but this man” is not felicitous. 


dwapéBaroyv, “hath his priesthood unchangeable” (Oecumen, aredev- 
tnrov, Theoph. ddddoxov, sempiternum Vulg.): a rendering which is 
more in accordance with usage than “untransmissible,”’ ‘‘a priest- 
hood that doth not pass to another,” as it is rendered in the margin 
of our Revised Version. The rendering ‘‘not to be transgressed 
against,” or “inviolate” (intransgressibile, Aug.), is not tenable here. 
The word belongs to later Greek, is not found in the LXX., and here 
only in the N.T. This is the Sevenrs particular of superiority. I 
think it quite needless to enter into tedious modern controversies as 
to the particular time of Christ’s ministry at which He assumed His 
priestly office, because I do not think that they so much as entered 
into the mind of the author. The one thought which was prominent 
in his mind was that of Christ passing as our Great High Priest with 
the offering of His finished sacrifice into the Heaven of Heavens. 
The minor details of Christ’s Priestly work are not defined, and those 
of Melchisedek are passed over in complete silence. 


25. els rd twravredégs, i.e. ‘to the consummate end.”’ All the Apostles 
teach that Christ “is able to keep us from falling and to present 
us faultless before the presence of His glory” (Jude 24; Rom. viii. 84; 
John vi. 37—39). 


oofev. He saves them in accordance with His name of Jesus, 
‘‘the Saviour.” Bengel. 


80 avrov. ‘No mancometh unto the Father but by me.” 


as rd dvrvyxdveyv trép, ‘to appear in the presence of God for us” 
(Heb. ix, 24). Philo also speaks of the Logos as a Mediator and 
Intercessor ( Vit. Mos. 111. 16). 

Having thus proved in seven particulars the transcendence of the 
Melchisedek Priesthood of Christ, as compared with the Levitic 
Priesthood, he ends this part of his subject with a weighty summary, 
into which, with his usual literary skill, he introduces by anticipation 
the thoughts which he proceeds to develop in the following chapters. 


26. Tovotros ydip. The “for” clinches the whole argument with 
& moral consideration. There was a spiritual fitness in this annul- 
ment of the imperfect Law and Priesthood, and the introduction of 
a better hope and covenant. So great and so sympathetic and so 
innocent a High Priest was suited to our necessities. There is 
much rhetorical beauty in the order of the Greek. He might have 
written it in the order of the English, but he keeps the word 
‘¢ Priest” by way of emphasis as the last word of the clause, and then 
substitutes High Priest for it, 
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Sows. Heb. TDM, pure towards God (Lev. xx. 26, xxi. 1; Ps. xvi. 


10; Acts ii, 27). He bore “holiness to the Lord” not on a golden 
mitre-plate, but as the inscription of all His life as “the Holy One of 
God’? (Mk, i, 24). 


dxaxos, as regards men. Chrys. dwéynpos, ovx Urovdos. Is, liii. 9. 


dplavros. Not stained, Is. lili. 9 (and as the word implies un- 
stainable), with any of the defilements which belonged to the Levitic 
priests from their confessed sinfulness. Christ was ‘‘ without sin” 
(iv. 15); “without spot” (ix. 14; 1 Pet. i. 19). He “knew no sin” 
(2 Cor. v. 21). 


@ 
Kexopiopévos dad ray a Aay. “Having been separated from 
sinners.” The writer is aieany beginning to introduce the subject of 
the Day of Atonement on which he proceeds to speak. To enable 
-the High Priest to perform the functions of that day aright the 
most scrupulous precautions were taken to obviate the smallest 
chance of ceremonial pollution (Lev. xxi. 10—15); yet even these 
rigid precautions had at least once in living memory been frustrated— 
when the High Priest Ishmael ben Phabi had been incapacitated from 
his duties because in conversing with Hareth (Aretas), Emir of Arabia, 
a speck of the Emir’s saliva had fallen upon the High Priest’s beard. 
But Christ was free not only from ceremonial pollution, but from 
that far graver moral stain of which the ceremonial was a mere 
external figure; and He had now been exalted above all contact with 
sin in the Heaven of Heavens (iv. 14). 


i iat Having ‘‘ascended up far above all heavens’? (Eph. 
iv. 10). 


27. xa’ tpéoay. A difficulty is suggested by this word, because 
the High Priest did not offer sacrifices daily, but only once a year on 
the Day of Atonement. In any case the phrase would be a mere 
verbal inaccuracy, since the High Priest could be regarded as poten- 
tially ministering in the daily sacrifices which were offered by the 
inferior Priests; or the one yearly sacrifice may be regarded as 
summing up all the daily sacrifices needed to expiate the High Priest’s 
daily sins (so that ‘‘daily” would mean ‘‘continually”). It appears 
however that the High Priest might if he chose take actual part in 
the daily offerings (Ex. xxix. 38, 44; Lev. vi. 19—22; Jos. B. J. v. 
5—7). It is true that the daily sacrifices and Minchah or ‘‘ meat 
offering”? had no recorded connexion with any expiatory sacrifices ; 
but an expiatory significance seems to have been attached to the 
daily offering of incense (Lev. xvi. 12, 13, LXX.; Yoma, f. 44. 1). 
Wieseler’s notion that there is any reference to the Jewish Temple 
built by Onias at Leontopolis is entirely baseless. Both Philo (De 
Spec. Legg. § 53) and the Talmud use the very same expression as the 
writer, who seems to have been perfectly well aware that, normally 
and strictly, the High Priest only offered sacrifices on one day in the 
year (ix. 25, x. 1, 8). The stress may be on the necessity. Those 
priests needed the expiation by sacrifice for daily sins; Christ did not. 
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ibdara€, ‘‘once for all” (ix. 12, 26, 28, x. 10; Rom. vi. 10). Christ 
offered one sacrifice, once offered, but eternally sufficient. 


éavréy. The High Priest was also the Victim, viii. 8, ix. 12, 14, 
25, x. 10, 12, 14; Eph. v. 2 (Liinemann). 


28. dvOpdérrovs, i.e. ordinary ‘‘ human beings.” 
pera Tov vépov. Namely, in Ps. cx. 4. 


sete\aiwpivoy, “who has been perfected.” The word * consecrated ” 
in our A.V. is a reminiscence of Lev. xxi. 10; Ex. xxix. 9. The 
‘‘ perfected” has the same meaning as in ii. 10, v. 9. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. dl rots Acyopévors. This is the undoubted reading for which 
éy (A) is & (correct) explanatory gloss. 


6. rérvxey NADKL. The rec. has rérevye with B. Some MSS. 
have the correct Attic reréxynxe. 


8. atrovg NADK. avrots BEL followed by the rec. and most 
editors, but not Westc. Hort. The avrov’s must be construed with 
pep. but adrots with Aéyec. 


Cu. VIII. Having compared the two Priesthoods, and shewn the 
inferiority of the Aaronic priesthood to that of Christ as “a 
High Priest for ever after the order of Melchisedek,” the writer 
now proceeds to contrast the two Covenants, After fixing the 
attention of his readers on Christ as the High Priest of the True 
Sanctuary (1—6€) he shews that God, displeased with the diso- 
bedience of those who were under the Old Covenant, had by the 
prophet Jeremiah promised a New Covenant (7—9) which should 
be superior to the Old in three respects. i. Because the Law 
of it should be written on the heart (10). ii. Because it should 
be universal (11), and iii. because it should be a covenant of 
forgiveness (12). The decrepitude of the Old Covenant, indicated 
by its being called ‘‘old,” is a sign of its approaching and final 
evanescence (13). 


1, KedddAaov 8 «7,4. Rather than A.V., “the chief point in what 
we are saying is this.” The word xepddatoy may mean, in its classical 
sense, ‘chief point,” and that must be the meaning here, because 
these verses are not a summary and they add fresh particulars to 
what he has been saying. Dr Field renders it “now to crown our 
present discourse”; because xepdAaoy éw:Oeivat, like fastigium impo- 
mere, is to crown a pillar with its capital, and a building with its 
coping-stone. Tyndale and Cranmer, ‘‘pyth.” 


rovouroy. ‘Such as I have described.” odode is prospective, roi 
otros is retrospective. 
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exdOorey, “‘sat”—a mark of preeminence (x, 11, 12, xii. 2). In St 
Stephen’s Vision our Lord appears standing to aid the Martyr. 

tov Opdvov. This conception seems to be the origin of the Jewish 
word Metatron (uera@pévios), & sort of Prince of all the Angels, near 
the throne. . 

THS peyodwoivns tv rots ovpavots. A very Alexandrian expression. 
See note on i. 3. 


2. Xeroupyés. From this word (derived from ews, “people,” 
and &pyov, ‘“work”’) comes our ‘‘liturgy.” 

tiv dylov, “of the sanctuary.” This (and not “of holy things,” 
or “of the saints’’) is the only tenable rendering of the word in this 
Epistle. , 

kal, The “and” does not introduce something new; it merely 
furnishes a more definite explanation of the previous word, 

THS oKHVIs THs dAnOwrs, “of the genuine tabernacle.” The word 
Gdn Oewds cHeann “jeimcine ” anid ts this Epistle ‘‘ideal,” “ archetypai.” 
It is the antithesis not to what is spurious, but to what is material, 
secondary and transient. ’AdnO7s is the opposite to pevdys, but 
aAnOwos to xi8dndros. So Christ Himself is the ‘‘real’’ Vine, that which 
corresponds to the true idea, of which the Earthly Vine is only the 
transient symbol. The Alexandrian Jews, as well as the Christian 
scholars of Alexandria, had adopted from Plato the doctrine of Ideas, 
which they regarded as Divine and eternal archetypes of which 
material and earthly things were but the imperfect copies. They 
found their chief support for this introduction of Platonic views into 
the interpretation of the Bible in Ex. xxv. 40, xxvi. 30 (quoted in 
ver. 5). Accordingly they regarded the Mosaic tabernacle as a mere 
sketch, copy, or outline of the Divine Idea or Pattern. The Idea is 
the perfected Reality of its material shadow. They extended this 
conception much farther: 

‘*What if earth 

Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 

Each to the other like, more than on earth is thought?” 
The “genuine tabernacle” is the Heavenly Ideal (ix. 24) shewn to 
Moses. To interpret it of ‘‘the glorified body of Christ” by a mere 
verbal comparison of John ii. 19, is to adopt the all-but-universal 
method of perverting the meaning of Scripture by the artificial ela- 
borations and inferential afterthoughts of a scholastic theology. 

trnfev. Lit., “sized.” 

ovx dv@pwrros. Not a mere human being, as Moses was. Comp. 
ix, 11, 24. 

8 Kxablorrara.. ‘Is appointed.” 

Sépd re kal Gvolas. See note on v. 1. 

Kal tovrov. “That He too.” It would be better as in the R.V. to 
avoid introducing the word ‘‘man” which is not in the original, and 
to say ‘‘ that this High Priest.” 
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8 mpocevéyxy. In Attic prose relatives with the conj. mood usually 
have dv, but this is sometimes omitted in the N.T., Jas. ii. 10, Soris... 
tnphoy; Matt. x. 338, dors dpvjcnral ue. It is essential to the concep- 
tion of a priest that he should have an offering,—the aorist denotes 
the one past act, not that there is a continual offering, or representa- 
tion of the offering. Christ’s offering is mainly the blood of this one 
sacrifice, i.e. His vivifying life outpoured for, and imparted to, His 
people. The point is one of the extremest importance, and though the | 
writer does not pause to explain what was the sacrifice which Christ 
offered as High Priest, he purposely introduces the subject here to 
prepare for his subsequent development of it in ix. 12, x. 5—-7, 11, 12. 
Similarly St Paul tells us ‘‘Christ...hath given Himself for us, an 
offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour” (Eph. v. 2). 


a el piv otv iv. “Now if He were still on earth.” 


éxi yis. His sanctuary must be a heavenly one, for in the earthly 
one He had no standpoint. 


ov8’ dy iv lepeds. He would not even be so much as a Priest at all; 
still less a High Priest; for He was of the Tribe of Judah (vii. 14), 
and the Law had distinctly ordained that ‘‘no stranger, which is not 
of the seed of Aaron, come near to offer incense before the Lord” 
(Num, xvi. 40). 


Svtav tav tpordepdvrwv k.t.r. “ Since there are (already) those who 
offer their gifts according to the Law.” The writer could not possibly 
have used these ag tenses if the Epistle had been written after 
the Fall of Jerusalem. Jewish institutions are, indeed, spoken of in the 
present tense, after the fall of Jerusalem, by Barnabas and Clement of 
Rome; but they are merely using an every-day figure of speech. In the 
case of the Epistle to the Hebrews the argument would have gained such 
indefinite force and weight in passages like this by appealing to a fact 
so startling as the annulment of the Mosaic system by God Himself, 
working by the unmistakable demonstrations of history, that no 
writer similarly circumstanced could possibly have passed over such a 
point in silence. 

5. otrives «x.7.4. Namely, the priests—who are ministering in 
that which is nothing but a copy and shadow (x. 1; Col. ii. 17) of the 
heavenly things. The verb darpetew usually takes a dative of the 
person to whom the ministry is paid. Here and in xiii. 10 the dative 
is used of the thing in which the service is done, It is conceivable 
that there is a shade of irony in this—they serve not a Living God, 
but a dead tabernacle. And this tabernacle is only a sketch, an 
outline, a ground pattern (1 Chron. xxviii. 11) as it were—at the 
best a representative image—of the Heavenly Archetype. 

tav brovpavloy. ‘Of the heavenly things,’ R.V. Perhaps rather 
‘‘ of the heavenly sanctuary ”’ (ix. 23, 24). 

kexpnpdriorat. ‘ Even as Moses, when about to complete the taber- 
nacle, has been divinely admonished...’’ On this use of the perfect 
see note on iv. 8, &. yxpnuaritw is used of Divine intimations in 
Matt. ii. 12; Luke ii, 26; Acts x. 22, &, 
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"Opa...roujoas. This is not a classical idiom, though not ‘abso- 
lutely unknown to classical Greek (Lobeck, Phryn. p.:734). It is here 
taken from the LXX. (Ex. xxv. 40). ITocjoys would be better Greek. 


xéyra. This expression is not found either in the Hebrew or the 
LXX, of the passages referred to (Ex. xxv. 40, xxvi. 30); it seems to 
be due to Philo (De Leg. Alleg. ut. 33), who may, however, have fol- 
lowed some older reading. 


xara tov riwov «.t.A. Here, as is so often the case in comments 
on Scripture, we are met by the idlest of speculations, as to whether 
Moses saw this “pattern” in a dream or with his waking eyes; © 
whether the pattern was something real or merely an impression pro- 
duced upon his senses; whether the tabernacle was thus a copy or 
only ‘‘a copy of a copy and a shadow of a shadow,”’ &c. Such ques- 
tions are otiose, because, even if they were worth asking at all, they do 
not admit of any answer, and involve no instruction, and no result of 
the smallest value. The Palestinian Jews in their slavish literal way 
said that there was in Heaven an exact literal counterpart of the 
Mosaic Tabernacle with ‘a fiery Ark, a fiery Table, a fiery Candle- 
stick,’? &c,, which descended from heaven for Moses to see; and that 
Gabriel, in a workman’s apron, shewed Moses how to make the can- 
dlestick,—an inference which they founded on Num. viii. 4, “‘ And this 
work of the candlestick’? (Menachoth, f. 29.1). Without any such 
fetish-worship of the letter it is quite enough to accept the simple 
statement that Moses worked after a pattern which God had brought 
before his mind. The chief historical interest in the verse is the fact 
that it was made the basis for the Scriptural Idealism by which Philo 
and the Alexandrian Jews tried to combine Judaism with the Platonic 
philosophy, and to treat the whole material world as a shadow of the 
spiritual world. It is one of several narrow points on which were 
built huge inverted pyramids of inference, which even when it was 
intrinsically tenable, could still not be deduced from the passages 
quoted. 


6. vwvyvil 84, i.e. but as it is. 


ev. This form is often found in ancient grammarians. See 
Veitch, Greek Verbs, p. 578. 


) wrépas «.T.A. ‘* A ministry more excellent in proportion as He 
is ane hia proportional method of stating results runs throughout 
the Epistle (see i. 4, iii. 3, vii. 22). It might be said with truth that 
the gist of his argument turns on the word “how much more.” He 
constantly adopts the argumentum a minori ad majus (vii. 19, 22, ix. 11, 
14, 23, x. 29). For his object was to shew the Hebrews that the pri- 
vileges of Judaism to which they were looking back with such longing 
eyes were but transitory outlines and quivering shadows of the more 
bleesed and more eternal privileges, which they enjoyed as Christians. 
Judaism was but a shadow of which Christianity was the substance; 
Judaism was but a copy of which Christianity was the permanent Idea, 
and heavenly Archetype; it was but a scaffolding within which the 
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genuine Temple had been built; it was but a chrysalis from which the 
inward winged life had departed. 


peotrns. ix. 15, xii. 24; 1 Tim. ii. 5. 


Kpe(rrocw. ‘* Better,” because not physical but spiritual, and not 
temporal but heavenly and eternal. Bengel notices that the main 
words in the verse are all Pauline. Rom. ix. 4; 1 Tim. ii. 5. 


%7—13. THREEFOLD SUPERIORITY oF THE NEW TO THE OLD CovENANT, 
4S PROPHESIED BY JEREMIAH; BEING A PRoor THAT THE ‘‘ PRo- 
MISES’? OF THE NEW COVENANT ARE ‘*BETTER.”? 


7. El ydp...dueprros. Whereas it was as he has said doderrjs 
and dvwedjs and gapxivy (vii. 16, 18). The difference between the 
writer’s treatment of the relation between Christianity and Judaism 
and St Paul’s mode of dealing with the same subject consists in 
this :—to St Paul the contrast between the Law and the Gospel was 
that between the Letter and the Spirit, between bondage and freedom, 
between Works and Faith, between Command and Promise, between 
threatening and mercy. All these polemical elements disappear almost 
entirely from the Epistle to the Hebrews, which regards the two dis- 
pensations as furnishing a contrast between Type and Reality. This 
was the more possible to Apollos, or one of similar training to his, 
because he regards Judaism not so much in the light of a Law as in 
the light of a Priesthood and a system of worship. Like those who 
had been initiated into the ancient mysteries the Christian convert 
from Judaism could say &pvyov xaxdy, edpov duerovn—*I fled the bad, I 
found the better’’; not that Judaism was in any sense intrinsically and 
inherently “ bad” (Rom. vii. 12), but that it became so when it was 
preferred to something so much more Divine. | 


ovx dv éynretro. There would not have been—as we know there 
was—any demand for a second. 


8. Hanponaves yap avro’s. The “for” introduces his proof that 
‘‘place for a better covenant was being sought for.” The persons 
blamed are not expressed, unless we read airovs. Perhaps the mean- 
ing is ‘blaming the first covenant, He says to them” Boe were 
under it), The “He” is God speaking to the Prophet. is would 
(reading atrots) however have been expressed more naturally by xpds 
avrovs. If it can mean “ He says to them,” the blame is, with deli- 
cate rhetoric, transferred from the covenant to those who received it. 


"180d «.7.A. The quotation is from Jer. xxxi, 31—34, 


cuvredicw. “I will accomplish.” The Hebrew word means literally 
‘*T will cut,” alluding perhaps to the slaying of victims at the inaugu- 
ration of a covenant. But the LXX. and the writer of the Epistle 
substitute a less literal word. 


9. émrAaBopévov. See note on ii. 16. The construction is harsh 
but is taken from the LXX. of Jer. xxxi. 32, and represents the infi- 
nitive. Winer, p. 714. 
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oi dvguavay. The disobedience of the Israelites was a cause of 
nullifying the covenant which they had transgressed (Judg. ii. 20, 21; 
2 Kings xvii. 15—-18). Comp. Hos. i. 9, ‘‘ Ye are not my people, and 
I will not be your God.” 


ip oa avray. These words correspond to the “though I was a 
husband unto them” of the original. The quotation is from the LXX., 
who perhaps followed a slightly different reading. Rabbi Kimchi 
holds that the rendering of the LXX. is justifiable even with the pre- 
sent reading. 


10. drixap8las. The gift of an inner law, not written on granite 
slabs, but on the fleshen tablets of the heart, is the first promise of the 
New Covenant. It involves the difference between the Voice of the 
Spirit of God in the Conscience and a rigid external law: the differ- 
ence, that is, between spirituality and legalism. This is brought out 
in Ezek. xxxvi. 26—29. 


Yropat airots els Oeby. Tho phrase clvac, ylyrecOax els (fieri, mutari 
in aliq.) became an established formula in the LXX. 


11, ov pr) SiSdgwory. Dawes’s canon that only the second aor. subj. 
act. and mid. is used after ov pn} is at any rate inapplicable to the N.T. 
(see Rev. xviii. 14), nor does Hermann’s canon on the difference of 
meaning between ov pn} with the fut. and with the aor. subj. remain 
valid in Hellenistic Greek. See Winer, pp. 635, 636. - 


roy worlrny atrov. Lit., ‘his fellow-citizen.” The repetition 
éxacros...xal Exacros is a sort of echo of the Hebrew idiom “the man 
to his brother,” Winer, p. 217. 


ardvreg. The second promise of the New Covenant is that there 
shall be no appropriation of knowledge ; no sacerdotal exclusiveness ; 
no learned caste that shall monopolise the keys of knowledge, and 
lock out those that desire to enter in. “ All thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord ” (Is, liv. 13), and all shall be ‘‘a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood, a peculiar people.” 

addijcovew. This form of the future elijow from eldéw is Ionic and 
extremely rare. It is found in Isocrates, but does not occur elsewhere 
in the LXX. or N.T.: see Veitch, Greek Verbs, p. 187. 

eSijcovely pe. By virtue of the anointing of the Holy Spirit, which 
“teaches us of all things ” (1 John ii. 27). 

dwo pixpov «.r.A. That is, from the eldest to the youngest (Gen. 
xix. 11; Acts viii. 10, &c.). 


12. rews Eropar, Comp. Rom. xi. 27. The third promise of the 
New Covenant is the forgiveness of sins, with a fulness and reality 
which could not be achieved by the sacrifices of the Old Covenant (see 
ii, 15, ix. 9, 12, x. 1, 2, 4, 22). Under the Old Covenant there had 
been @ deep feeling of the nullity of sacrifices in themselves, which led 
to an almost startling disparagement of the sacrificial system (1 Sam. 
xv. 22; Ps. xl. 6, 1, 8—10, li. 16; Mic. vi. 6,7; Is. i. 11; Hos. vi. 6; 
Am. v. 21, 22, &¢.). 
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18. wemadaloxey. “He hath rendered obsolete.” The very ex- 
pression, “‘a New Covenant,” used in the disparaging connexion in 
which it stands, superannuates the former covenant, and stamps it as 
antiquated. The verse is a specimen of the deep sense which it was 
the constant object of the Alexandrian interpreters to deduce from 
Scripture. The argument is analogous to that of vii. 11, 


7d 88 wradatobpevov .7.A. Lit.,“‘ Now that which is becoming anti- 
quated and waxing aged, is near obliteration.” The expression “near 
evanescence”? again shews that the Epistle was written before the 
Fall of Jerusalem, when the decree of dissolution which had been 
passed upon the Old Covenant was carried into effect. Even the 
Rabbis, though they made the Law an object of superstitious and ex- 
travagant veneration, yet sometimes admitted that it would ultimately 
cease to be—namely, when ‘‘the Evil Impulse” (Deut, xxxi. 21) 
should be overcome. 


éyyis ddbavicpod. Compare the expression éyyis xardpas (vi. 8) 
and Dr Kay points out the curious fact that “curse” and “ oblitera- 
tion”? (d4gavtopds here alone in the N. T.) appear in juxtaposition in 
2 Kings xxii. 19 (where our version renders it ‘‘ desolation”’). 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. %\wpdérn. The addition of oxyrd in the rec, is very ill supported, 
and the sense requires the word &:a0%«n to be understood. Besides 
which % xp. ox. has a different meaning altogether in the next verse. 


& Sdys. This is much better supported than the rjs 5. of the rec. 


9 «a0’ fy NABD. The xaé’ Gy of the rec. was a correction of the 
more difficult expression. 


10. [kal], Notin NAD. Stxadpara NAB. 


11. tov peaddAbvrov. This is also the reading of the rec. and is 
better than rir yevouéywy of BD adopted by Lachmann, &c., which is 
perhaps accidentally due to the preceding rapa-yerduevos. 


12. evpdpevos. The rarer form, altered by D into edpéuevos. 
19. dpdvricev. Better supported than the é{sdvricer of the rec. 


%. Xpurréds NACD. By the time that this Epistle was written the 
title : Xpirros (rec.) had been superseded in general by the name 
Xpirros. 


Cu. IX. After thus tracing the contrast between the Two Covenants, 
the writer proceeds to shew the difference between their ordi- 
nances of ministration (ix. 1—x. 18). He contrasts the sanctuary 
(1—5), the offering, and the access (6, 7) of the Levitical Priests, 
in their shadowy and inefficacious ritual (9, 10), with the sanc- 
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tuary (11), the offering, and the access of Christ (12), stating how 
far superior was the efficacy of Christ’s work (13, 14). In the 
remainder of the chapter (15—28) he explains the perfection and 
indispensableness of Christ’s one sacrifice for sin. His object in 
this great section of the Epistle is to prove to the Hebrews that 
Christ is ‘‘the end of the Law’’; that by His sacrifice all other 
sacrifices have been rendered needless; and that unlike the brief, 
intermittent, and partial access of the High Priest to the Holy of 
Holies on the Day of Atonement, we have through Christ a per- 
fect, universal, and continuous access to God. 


1. Etye piv otv xr.r. “To resume then, ever the first (d:a07Kn) 
had its ordinances.” No substantive is expressed with “first,” but 
the train of reasoning in the last chapter sufficiently shews that 
** Covenant,” not ‘* Tabernacle,’’ is the word to be supplied. 


dye. Although he often refers to the Levitic ordinances as still con- 
anes he here contemplates them as obsolete and practically an- 
nulled, 


76 re dyvov koopuxdy. ‘ And its sanctuary—a material one.” The 
word xogpixdy, rendered ‘‘ worldly,” means that the Jewish Sanctuary 
was Visible and temporary—a mundane structure in contrast to the 
Heavenly, Eternal Sanctuary.. The adjective only occurs here and in 
Tit, ii. 12. Some editors, both here and in Josephus (B. J. rv. 5, § 2), 
render it ‘‘ complete,” i.e. in perfect order. It is impossible to render 
with the A.V. “‘a worldly sanctuary,” for the N.T. writers keep the 
rule about the attributive adj. being placed before the article or after 
the noun. «xocuxéy is in apposition, and some regard it as a sort of 
substantive, See Winer, p. 166. 


2. KaterxevdoOn. ‘‘ Was prepared” or ‘‘established.” He treats 
of the Sanctuary in 2—5, and of the Services in 6—10. 


j wpérn. By this is not meant the Tabernacle in contrast with 
the Temple, but ‘‘ the outer chamber (or Holy Place).” It is however 
true that the writer is thinking exclusively of the Tabernacle of the 
Wilderness, which was the proper representative of the worship of the 
Old Covenant. He seems to have regarded the later Temples as deflec- 
tions from the Divine pattern, and he wanted to take all that was 
Judaic at its best. His description applies to the Tabernacle only. 
It is doubtful whether the seven-branched candlestick was preserved 
' in the Temple of Solomon; there was certainly no ark or mercy-seat, 
much less a Shechinah, in the Herodian Temple of this period. When 
Pompey profanely forced his way into the Holy of Holies he found to 
his great astonishment nothing whatever (vacua omnia). 

ty g. Understand “is.” The whole tabernacle is ideally pre- 
sent to the writer’s imagination. 

q ve Avyvia. Ex, xxv, 81—39, xxxvii. 17—24. The word would 
more accurately be rendered ‘‘lampstand.”? In Solomon’s temple there 
seem to have been ten (1 Kings vii. 49). There was indeed one only 
in the Herodian temple (1 Maco, i. 21, iv. 49; Jos. Antt. xu. 7, § 6, 
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and allusions in the Talmud). It could not however have exactly 
resembled the famous figure carved on the Arch of Titus (as Josephus 
hints in a mysterious phrase, Jos. B. J. vu. 5, § 5), for that has marine 
monsters carved upon its pediment, which would have been a direct 
violation of the second commandment. 


cal 4 rpdwedla. Ex. xxv, 23—30, xxxrvii. 10—16, There were ten 
such tables of acacia-wood overlaid with gold in Solomon’s temple 
(2 Chron. iv. 8, 19). 


qj wpo0eots trav dprev. Rendered by the LXX. dpra ras wpodé- 
cews. Lit., “the setting forth of the loaves.” The Hebrew name 
for it is ‘‘the bread of the face” (i.e. placed before the presence 
of God), Ex. xxv. 28—30; Lev. xxiv. 5—9. 


dy. Neut. plur. dyta dylw» represents the Hebr. superlative 
DTP Wp. In the O.T. Kodesh is “the Holy Place.” dy 
dylwy. Lit., “the Holy of Holies,” a name which, like the Latin 
Sancta Sanctorum, is the exact translation of the Hebrew Kodesh 
Hakkodashim. In Solomon’s Temple it was called “the Oracle.” 


3. perd 8 rd Sebrepov xarawiracpa. “Behind the second veil.” There 
were two veils in the Tabernacle—one called 7D) (Ex. xxvi. 36, 37, 
LXX. xdAvppa, or éwloxacrpor) which hung before the entrance; and 
‘‘the second,” called NIB (LXX. xarawéracua), which hung between 
the Holy Place and the Holiest (Ex. xxvi. 31—35), The Rabbis invent 
two curtains between the Holy Place and the Holiest with a space of 
a cubit between them, to which they give the name Tarkesin, which 
is of uncertain origin. They had many fables about the size and weight 


of this curtain—that it was a handbreadth thick, and took 300 priests 
to draw it, &. &c. 


4. xpvootv...duuaripiov. It has been long disputed whether 6uuca- 
Thpov means Censer or Altar of Incense. It does not occur in the Greek 
version of the Pentateuch (except as a various reading), where the “altar 
of incense” is rendered by @uctacrjpioy Oupuduaros (Hix. xxx. 27; comp. 
Lk. i. 11); but it is used by the LXX. in 2 Chron. xxvi. 19; Ezek. viii. 
11, and.there means ‘‘censer”; and the Rabbis say that ‘‘a golden 
censer”’ was used by the High Priest on the Day of Atonement only 
(Yoma, tv. 4). ‘‘Censer” accordingly is the rendering of the word in this 
place in the Vulgate, Syriac, Arabic, and Aethiopic versions; and the 
word is so understood by many commentators ancient and modern. 
On the other hand (which is very important) both in Josephus (Antt. 
111. 6, § 8) and in Philo (Opp. 1. 504) the word Oupuarnpioy means ** the 
Altar of Incense,” which, like the table, might be called ‘ golden,” 
because it was overlaid with gold ; and this is the sense of the word in 
other Hellenistic writers of this period down to Clemens of Alexandria. 
The Altar of Incense was so important that it is most unlikely to 
have been left unmentioned. Further, it is observable that we are 
not tald of any censer kept in the Tabernack, but only in the 
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Temple. The incense in the days of the Tabernacle was burnt in a 
alae (wupeiov, ‘‘brazier,” Lev. xvi. 12); nor could the censer have 


been kept in the Holiest Place, for then the High Priest must have 
gone in to fetch it before kindling the incense, which would have 
been contrary to all the symbolism of the ritual. 

But it is asserted that the writer is in any case mistaken, for that 
neither the censer nor the “altar of incense’’ was in the Holiest. 

But this is not certain as regards the censer. It is possible that 
some golden censer-stand may have stood in the Holiest, on which 
the High Priest placed the small golden brazier (machettah, LXX. wvu- 
petov), which he carried with him. There is indeed no doubt that the 
*¢ Altar of Incense’’ was not in the Holiest Place, but as all authorities 
combine in telling us, in the Holy Place. But there was a possibility 
of mistake about the point, because in Ex. xxvi. 35 only the table and 
the lampstand arementioned ; and Ex. xxx. 6 isa little vague. Yet the 
writer does not say that the altar of incense was in the Holiest. It 
was impossible that any Jew should have made such a mistake, unless 
he were, as Delitzsch says, ‘‘a monster of ignorance”; and if he had 
been unaware of the fact otherwise, he would have found from Philo in | 
several places (De Victim. Offer. § 4; Quis rer. div. haer. § 46) that 
the Altar, which Philo also calls Quuarjprov, was outside the Holiest. 
Josephus also mentions this, and it was universally notorious (B. J. 
v. 5,§ 5). Accordingly, the writer only says that the Holiest ‘‘ had” 
the Altar of Incense, in other words that the Altar in some sense 
belonged to it. And this is rigidly accurate; for in 1 Kings vi. 22 
the Altar is described as ‘‘belonging to” the Oracle (lit. the Altar 
which was to the Oracle, laddebir), and on the Day of Atonement 
the curtain was drawn, and the Altar was intimately associated 
with the High Priest’s service in the Holiest Place. Indeed the 
Altar of Incense (since incense was supposed to have an atoning 
power, Num. xvi. 47) was itself called ‘‘Holy of Holies” (A. V. 
“‘most holy,” Ex. xxx. 10), and is expressly said (Ex. xxx. 6, xl. 5) 
to be placed ‘before the mercy-seat.” In Is. vi. 1—8 a seraph flies 
from above the mercy-seat to the Altar. The writer then, though he 
is not entering into details with pedantic minuteness, has not made 
any mistake; nor is there the smallest ground for the idle conjecture 
that he was thinking of the Jewish Temple at Leontopolis. The close 
connexion of the Altar of Incense with the service of the Day of Atone- 
ment in the Holiest Place is illustrated by 2 Macc. ii. 1—8, where the 
Altar is mentioned in connexion with the Ark. 


vyv x.Berdév. This, as we have seen, applies only to the Tabernacle 
and to Solomon’s Temple. ‘There was nothing whatever,” as Jo- 
sephus tells us, in the Holiest Place of the Temple after the Exile 
(B. J. v. 5, § 5). The stone on which the Ark had once stood, called 
by the Rabbis ‘‘ the stone of the Foundation,” alone was visible. 


awdavrovey. The word rendered “round about’? means literally “on 
all sides,” i.e. ‘* within and without”’ (Ex. xxv, 11). 


xpvol». The diminutive xpvoly here used for gold seems to imply 
HEBREWS H 
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nothing distinctive. Diminutives always tend to displace the simple 
forms in late dialects, . 


ordvos xpvo7. The Palestine Targum says that it was an earthen 
jar, but Jewish tradition asserted that it was of gold. The LXX. 
inserts the word “golden”’’ in Ex. xvi. 33 and so does Philo. It con- 
tained an ‘‘omer” of the manna, which was the daily portion for 
each person. The writer distinctly seems to imply that the Ark con- 
tained three things—a golden jar (orduvos) containing a specimen of 
the manna, Asron’s rod that budded, and the Stone Tables of the 
Decalogue. Here again it is asserted that he made a mistake. Cer- 
tainly the Stone Tables were in the Ark, and the whole symbolism of 
the Ark represented the Cherubim bending in adoration over the 
blood-sprinkled propitiatory which covered the tables of the broken 
moral law. But Moses was only bidden to lay up the jar and the rod 
‘‘ before the Testimony,” not ‘in the Ark”; and in 1 Kings viii. 9, - 
2 Chron. v. 10 we are somewhat emphatically informed that “ there 
was nothing in the Ark”’ except these two tables, which we are told 
(Deut. x. 2, 5) that Moses placed there. All that can be said is that 
the writer is not thinking of the Temple of Solomon at all, and that 
there is nothing impossible in the Jewish tradition here followed, 
which supposes that ‘‘ before the Testimony ” was interpreted to mean 
‘Sin the Ark.” Rabbis like Levi Ben Gershom and Abarbanel had 
certainly no desire to vindicate the accuracy of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and yet they say that the pot and the rod were actually at 
one time in the Ark, though they had been removed from it before 
the days of Solomon. | 


4] poPSdc. Num. xvii. 6—10, 


&. XepovBely. ‘‘ The Cherubim,” since im is the Hebrew plural 
termination (not as in A. V. ‘‘Cherubims”). 


8déEns. Not ‘‘the glorious Cherubim” but “the Cherubim of the 
Shechinah” or cloud of glory. This was regarded as the symbol of 
God’s presence, and was believed to rest between their outspread 
wings (see 1 Sam. iv. 22; 2 Kings xix. 15; Hagg. ii. 7—9; Ecclus. xlix. 
8). They were emblems of all that was highest and best in animated 
nature—the grandest products of creation combined in one living 
angelic symbol (Ezek. x. 4)—upholding the throne of the Eternal as 
on “a chariot” and bending in adoring contemplation of the moral 
law as the revelation of God’s will. . 


vd thaoriiptov, “the propitiatory,” is the translation used by the 
LXX, for the Hebrew cappéreth 4 ‘‘covering.” The word probably 
meant no more than ‘‘lid” or “cover”; but the LXX. understood it 
metaphorically of the covering of sins or expiation, because the blood 
of the expiatory offering was sprinkled upon it. 

kara pépos. “ Severally,” rather than ‘‘ particularly” (A. V.), ‘‘in 
detail.” It was no part of the writer’s immediate purpose to enter 
upon an explanation of that symbolism of the Tabernacle which has 
largely ocoupied the attention of Jewish historians and Talmudists as 
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well as of modern writers. Had he done so he would doubtless have 
thrown light upon much that is now obscure. But he is pressing on 
to his point, which is to shew that even the most solemn and magni- 
ficent act of the whole Jewish ritual—the ceremony of the Day of 
Atonement—bears upon its face the signs of complete transitoriness 
and inefficiency when compared with the work of Christ. 


6. Totrav 8 otras xarerxevarpivey. ‘Since then these things 
have been thus arranged.” 


alg piv riy xpérny...drvredowres. ‘Into the outer tabernacle the 
priests enter continually in performance of their ministrations.” Their 
ordinary ministrations were to offer sacrifice, burn incense, and light 
the lamps, and in the performance of these they certainly entered the 
Holy Place twice daily, and apparently might do so as often as they 
saw fit. No inference can be securely drawn as to the continued 
existence of the Temple service from the present elclacw, because the 
present is used by the writer of things ideally existent on the page of 
Scripture (vii. 3, 5, ix. 22, &c.). 


_% wiv Sevrépay, ic. “the inner,” “the Holiest.”” There was a 
graduated sanctity in the Tabernacle and in the Temple. In the 
Temple any one might go into the Outer Court or Court of the 
Gentiles; Jews into the Second Court; men only into the Third; 
priests only in their robes into the Holy Place; and only the High 
Priest into the inmost shrine (Jos. c. Apion. 11. 8). 


dwraf tov éviavrov, i.e. only on one day of the whole year, viz. on 
the tenth day of the seventh month Tisri, the Day of Atonement. In 
the course of that day he had to enter it at least three, and possibly 
four times, namely (1) with the incense, (2) with the blood of the 
bullock offered for his own sins, (3) with the blood of the goat for the 
sins of the people, and perhaps (4) to remove the censer (Lev. xvi. 
12—16; Yoma, v. 2). But these entrances were practically one. 


wpoodépa. A vivid present. 
...dyvonpdrey. Lit., “for the ignorances,” but the word seems 
to be used in the LXX. to include sins as well as errors (v. 2,3; Ex. 
xxxiy. 7; Lev. xvi. 2, 11, 34; Num. xv. 27—31). 


8. tiv rev dylev d&dv. Entrance into the Holiest symbolised 
direct access to God, and the “way” into it had not been made 
evident until He came who is “the way, the truth, and the life” 
(John xiv. 6). He is ‘‘the new and living way” (x. 19, 20). 


THs TPOTHS TKHVAS txobons order. “ While yet the outer Tabernacle 
ds still standing,” 1.e. so long as there is—for the Temple, which 
represented the continuity of the Tabernacle and the Old Covenant, 
had not sunk in flames, as it did a few years later—an outer Taber- 
nacle, through which not even a Priest was ever allowed to enter into 
the Holiest. Hence the deep significance of the rending of the veil 
of aa from the top to the bottom at the Crucifixion (Matt. 
xXxXV11. e 
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9% fre OAs} ets Tov Ka vov verryxdta. gris. It is per- 
haps hdl wi Me Rendall, cif this to ordcw rather than to 
oxnvis ‘while this outer tabernacle is still holding a position which 
&c.”” It is more often understood to mean ‘‘and this outer Taber- 
nacle is a parable for the present time.’’ By “the present time” he 
means the prae-Christian epoch in which the unconverted Jews were 
still practically living. The full inauguration of the New Covenant, 
of which Christ had prophesied as His Second Coming, began with 
the final annulment of the Old, which was only completed when the 
Temple fell, and when the observance of the Levitic system thus 
became (by the manifest interposition of God in history) a thing 
simply impossible. A Christian was already living in “the Future 
Aeon” (Ha-olam habba); a Jew who had not embraced the Gospel 
still belonged to “the present time”’ (Ha-olam hazzeh, 6 xatpds 6 éveory- 
xws). ‘The meaning of the verse is that the very existence of an outer 
Tabernacle (‘‘the Holy Place’’) emphasized the fact that close access 
to God (of which the entrance of the High Priest into the Holiest was 
a symbol) was not permitted under the Old Covenant. 


x8’ jv. The true reading is not xa’ dv but xad’ qv, 80 that the 
‘‘which” refers to the word “parable” or “symbol,” ‘in accordance 
with which symbolism of the outer Tabernacle both gifts and 
sacrifices are being offered, such as (47) are not able, so far as the 
conscience is concerned, to perfect the worshipper.’? He says “are 
offered” and ‘him that does the service,” using the present (not as in 
the A.V. the past tense), because he is throwing himself into the 

sition of the Jew who still clings to the Old Covenant. The 
introduction of ‘‘a clear conscience” (or moral consciousness) into the 
question may seem like a new thought, but it is not. The implied 
argument is this: only the innocent can ‘ascend the hill of the Lord, 
and stand in His Holy Place”: the High Priest was regarded as 
symbolically innocent by virtue of minute precautions against any 
ceremonial defilement, and because he carried with him the atone- 
ment for his own sins and those of the people: he therefore, but he 
alone, was permitted to approach God by entering the Holiest Place. 
The worshippers in general were so little regarded as “perfected in 
conscience” that only the Priests could enter even the outer ‘‘ Holy’”’ 
(vii. 18, 19, x. 1—4, 11). 


py Suvdpevas. The fig. indicates the thought of the writer, quae 
mon valeant; ob Suvduevac (comp. x. 1) would have been equally 
admissible, and would have emphasized the fact of their being in- 
herently unable to perfect the conscience (quae non valent). 

10. pédvov érf. The “which” of the A.V. refers to the “present 
time.” The Greek is here elliptical, The meaning is that the 
“gifts and sacrifices” consist only in meats and drinks and divers 
washings—being ordinances of the flesh, imposed (only) till the 
season of reformation. 

Bpdpaciw. Ex. xii; Lev. xi.; Num. vi. 

wépactw. Lev. x. 8, 9, xi. 34; Num. vi. 2, 3. 
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Siaddsporg Barwricpots. Lev. viii. 6,12; Ex. xl. 31, 82; Num. xix. 
and the Levitical law passim. All these things had already been 
disparaged by Christ as meaning nothing in themselves (Mark vii. 
1—15); and St Paul had written ‘‘ Let no man judge you in meat, or 
in drink...which are a shadow of things to come; but the body is of 
Christ” (Col. ii. 16, 17). 


([xal] Stxavipara capxés. The xat should be omitted, and for 
the dixawpyaoe of the Text. receptus we should read dicawpara. It 
stands in apposition to the sentence in general, and to the “gifts and 
sacrifices” of the last verse; they could not assure the conscience, 
because they had only to do with meats, &c.—being only ordinances 
of the flesh, i.e. outward, transitory, superficial. . 


péxpt Katpov SiopOdcews. The season of reformation is that of 
which Jeremiah prophesied: it is in fact the New Covenant, see viii. 
7—12. The “yoke of bondage,” which consists of a galling and 
wearisome externalism, was then changed for ‘‘an easy yoke and a 
light burden ’”’ (Matt. xi. 30). 


émelpeva. There is no need for the “on them” of the A.V. The 
verb means ‘‘imposed as a burden,” “lying as a yoke.” Comp. 
Acts xv. 10, 28; Gal. v. 1. 


11—14. Assurance or ConscrENcE, THE CONDITION oF ACCESS TO 
Gop, WAS SECURED THROUGH CHRIST ALONE, 


11. wapayevépevos. ‘‘Being come among us.” 


Tav peddAdvrov dyalev. Another and perhaps better reading is 
‘tof the good things that have come” (-yevouévwy BD, not perdSbvTwr). 
The writer here transfers himself from the Jewish to the Christian 
standpoint. The ‘‘good things” of which the Law was only “the 
shadow” (x. 1) were still future to the Jew, but to the Christian they 
had already come. Bleek takes ruv peddX. dy. to be a gen. of de- 
pendence or reference, Delitzsch and Alford regard it as a gen. of the 
object. 

' Se. The preposition rendered “by” may mean either “through” — 
in which case “the greater and better tabernacle” means the outer 
heavens through which Christ (anthropomorphically speaking) passed 
(see ver. 24 and iv. 14); or ‘‘by means of”—in which case ‘‘the 
better tabernacle” is left undefined, and may here mean either the 
human nature in which for the time “He tabernacled” (x. 20; John 
i. 14, ii. 19; Col. ii. 9; 2 Cor. v. 1), or as in viii. 2, the Ideal Church 
of the firstborn in heaven (comp. Eph. i. 3). 


ov Xelporrourjrov, Because whatever tabernacle is specifically meant 
it is one which ‘‘the Lord pitched, not man.” 


ov tabrns tHs Krloews. The word xricis may mean either ‘‘build- 
ing” or ‘‘creation.” If the latter, then the meaning is that the 
better tabernacle, through which Christ entered, does not belong to 
the material world. But since xrifw means ‘‘to. build,” xriois may 
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mean “building,” and then the word ravrys by a rare idiom means 
‘‘vulgar,” ‘‘ordinary” (Field, Otium Norvicense, 111. 142); otherwise 
the clause would be a mere tautology. 


12. ovSé. ‘Nor yet.” 


Se alparos tpdyev Kal pooxev. “ By means of the blood of goats and 
calves” (this is the order of the words in the best MSS.). It is not 
meant that the sacrifices of the Old Covenant were useless, but only 
that when they were regarded as meritorious in themselves—apart 
from the faith, and the grace of God, by which they could be blessed 
to sincere and humble worshippers—they could neither purge the 
conscience, nor give access to God. When the Prophets speak of 
sacrifices with such stern disparagement they are only denouncing the 
superstition which regarded the mere opus operatum as sufficient 
apart from repentance and holiness (Hos. vi. 6; Is. i. 10—17, &c.). 


Sid 88 rod tSlov afparos. His own blood (i.e. His essential life 
poured out for us) was the offering by which He was admitted as our 
High Priest and Eternal Redeemer into the Holy of Holies of God’s 


immediate presence (xiii. 20; Rev. v. 6). Acad expresses the means by 
which Christ entered. 


éddag. ‘Once for all.” 
dg ra dyva, i.e. into the Holiest, as in Lev. xvi. 2, 3. 


alovlay Atrpecy, i.e. the forgiveness of sins (Eph. i. 7), and ransom 
from sinfal lives (1 Pet. i. 18, 19) to the service of God (Rey, v. 9). 
It should always be borne in mind that the Scriptural metaphors of 
Ransom and Propitiation describe the Atonement by its blessed effects 
as regards man. All speculation as to its bearing on the counsels of 
God, all attempts to frame a scholastic scheme out of metaphors only 
intended to indicate a transcendent mystery by ite results for us, have 
led to heresy and error. Jo whom was the ransom paid? The 
question is idle, because ‘‘ransom”’ is only a metaphor of our de- 
liverance from slavery. For nearly a thousand years the Church was 
content with the most erroneous and almost blasphemous notion 
that the ransom was paid by God to the devil, which led to still more 
grievous aberrations. Anselm who exploded this error substituted 
for it another—the hard forensic notion of indispensable satisfaction. 
Such terms as those of “substitution,” ‘‘vicarious punishment,”? 
‘‘reconciliation of God to us” (for ‘of us to God’’), have no sanction 
in Scripture, which only reveals what is necessary for man, and 
what man can understand, viz. that the love of God in Christ has 


provided for him a way of escape from ruin, and the forgiveness 
of sins. 


cipdpevos. ‘‘Having obtained.” The “for us” is rightly supplied 
in the A.V.; but the middle voice of the verb shews that Christ in 
His love to us also regarded the redemption as dear to Himself. 
eipdunv is the aor. mid. for evpdunv. It is also found in Pausanias, 
and is due to a kind of false analogy with the form of the 1st aor, 
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18. et ydp ro atya «7.4. The writer has designedly chosen the 
two most striking sacrifices and ceremonials of the Levitical Law, 
namely the calf and the goat offered for the sins of people and priest 
on the Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi.), and ‘the water of separation,’ 
or rather “of impurity,” i.e. ‘‘to remove impurity” ‘as a sin- 
offering,” described in Num. xix. 1—22 (comp. Heb. vii. 26). The 
blood of Christ is described as having at once a cleansing (1 John i. 7, 
Rev. vii. 14) and an atoning effcacy, and by blending the two distinct 
types of the great yearly Atonement and of the Red Heifer, the 
writer here combines this twofold efficacy of expiation and puri- 
fication into one. 


ray sept The Jews have the interesting legend that nine such 
red heifers had been slain between the time of Moses and the de- 
struction of the Temple. 


Tovs Kexotywpévous. Those that have become ceremonially defiled, 
especially by having touched a corpse. 

*pos THY THs wapKds Kalapérnta, i.e. if these things are adequate 
to restore a man to ceremonial cleanness which was a type of moral 
purity. So much efficacy they had; they did make the worshipper 
ceremonially pure before God: their further and deeper efficacy de- 
pended on the faith and sincerity with which they were offered, and 
was derived from the one offering of which they were a type. 


14. wéoq paddov. Again we have the characteristic word—the 
keynote as it were—of the Epistle, 

7d alua rov Xpirrov. Which is typified by ‘‘the fountain opened 
for sin and for uncleanness ’’ (Zech. xiii. 1). 


Sid avetparos alwvlov. If ‘‘through the Eternal Spirit” be the 
right rendering the reference must be to the fact that Christ was 
‘‘quickened by the Spirit” (1 Pet. iii. 18); that ‘‘God gave not the 
Spirit by measure unto Him” (John iii. 34); that ‘‘the Spirit of the 
Lord was upon Him” (Lk. iv. 18); that He “by the Spirit of God” 
cast out devils (Matt. xii, 28). For this view of the meaning see 
Pearson on the Creed, Art, 111., and it is represented by the reading 
**Holy ” for Eternal in some cursive MSS. and some versions, It may 
however be rendered ‘‘by az Eternal Spirit,” namely by His own 
Spirit—by that burning love which proceeded from His own Spirit— 
and not by a mere “ordinance of the flesh” (verse 10). In the 
Levitic sacrifices involuntary victims bled; but Christ’s sacrifice was 
offered by the will of His own Eternal Spirit. 


Gpopoy. Christ had that sinless perfection which was dimly fore- 
shadowed by the unblemished victims which could alone be offered 
under the Levitic law. 

did vexpov tpywv. Seevi.l. If sinful works are meant, they are 
represented as affixing a stain to the conscience; they pollute as the 
touching of a dead thing polluted ceremonially under the Old Law 
(Num, xix. 11—16). But all works are “dead” which are done 
without love. This seems to be the meaning, for the Writer speaks 
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of the conscience as cleansed. It is the conscience which impels a 
man to work, but all works done in slavish obedience even to con- 
science uncleansed are dead. It is to be observed that the writer— 
true to the Alexandrian training which instilled an awful reverence 
respecting Divine things...attempts even less than St Paul to explain 
the modus operandi. He tells us that the Blood of Christ redeems 
and purifies us as the old sacrifices could not do. Sacrifices removed 
ceremonial defilement—they thus ‘ purified the flesh”: but the Blood 
of Christ perfects and purifies the conscience (x. 22) and so admits 
us into the Presence of God, because the Blood of Christ means the 
Life of Christ which vivifies the soul. The ‘‘how can this be?” be- 
longs to the secret things which God has not revealed; we only 
know and believe that so it is. 


els 7d Aarpetev OG Lovr.. Not to serve ‘dead works’ or a mere 
material tabernacle, or fleshly ordinances, but to serve the Living 
God who can only be truly served by those who are “alive from the 
dead” (Rom. vi. 13). 


15—28. Tue INDISPENSABLENESS AND EFFICACY oF THE DEATH 
or CHRIST. 


15. 81d rotro, i.e. on account of the grandeur of His offering. 


Siadyixns carvys peolrns. ‘A mediator of a New Covenant.” Moses 
had been called by Philo ‘the Mediator’’ of the Old Covenant, i.e. he 
who came between God and Israel as the messenger of it. But 
Christ’s intervention—His coming as One who revealed God to man— 
was accompanied with a sacrifice so infinitely more efficacious that it 
involved a New Covenant altogether. 


Gavdrov yevouévov. The rendering of the A.V. makes the passage 
entirely unintelligible. The true rendering and explanation of this 
highly condensed and elliptical clause seem to be as follows: ‘‘ And 
on this account He is a Mediator of a New Covenant, that—since 
death”? {namely the death of sacrificial victims] ‘‘occurred for the 
redemption of the transgressions which took place under the first 
covenant—those who have been called [whether Christians, or faith- 
ful believers under the Old Dispensation] may [by virtue of Christ’s 
death, which the death of those victims typified] receive [i.e. actually 
enjoy the fruition of, vi. 12, 17, x. 36, xi. 13] the promise of the 
Eternal Inheritance.” Volumes of various explanations have been 
written on this verse, but the explanation given above is very simple. 
The verse is a sort of reason why Christ’s death was necessary. The 
ultimate, a priori, reason he does not attempt to explain, because it 
transcends all understanding; but he merely says that since under 
the Old Covenant death was necessary, and victims had to be slain in 
order that by their blood men might be purified, and the High Priest 
might enter the Holiest Place, so, under the New Covenant, a better 
and more efficacious death was necessary, both to give to those old 
sacrifices the only real validity which they possessed, and to secure 
for all of God’s elect an eternal heritage. 
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vav...wapaBdoesv. The gen. of the object, sin-redemption, i.e. 
redemption from sins. Winer, p. 281. 

16. Sarov ydp SiabyKnn. In these two verses (16, 17), and these 
only, d:a07x«n is used in its Greek and Roman sense of ‘‘a will,” and 
not in its Hebrew sense of “a covenant.” The sudden and moment- 
ary change in the significance of the word explains itself, for he has 
just spoken of an inheritance, and of the necessity for a death. It was 
therefore quite natural that he should be reminded of the fact that 
just as the Old Covenant (5:a0yxn) required the constant infliction of 
death upon the sacrificed victims, and therefore (by analogy) necessi- 
tated the death of Christ under the New, so the word da6nxn in its 
other sense of “Will” or “Testament” (which was by this epoch 
familiar also to the Jews) involved the necessity of death, because a 
will assigns the inheritance of a man who is'dead. This may be 
called “a mere play on words”; but such a play on words is per- 
fectly admissible in itself; just as we might speak of the ‘“‘New 
Testament” (meaning the Book) as “a testament” (meaning “a 
will”) sealed by a Redeemer’s hlood. An illustration of this kind 
was peculiarly consonant with the deep mystic significance attached 
by the Alexandrian thinkers to the sounds and the significance of 
words. Philo also avails himself of both meanings of d:abjxn (De 
Nom. Mutat. § 6; De Sacr. Abel, Opp. 1. 586, 172). The passing 
illustration which thus occurs to the writer does not indeed explain 
or attempt to explain the eternal necessity why Christ must die; he 
leaves that in all its awful mystery, and merely gives prominence to 
the fact that the death was necessary, by saying that since under the 
Old Covenant death was required, so the New Covenant was in- 
augurated by a better death ; and since a ‘‘ Will” supposes that some 
one has died, so this “Will,” by which we inherit, involves the 
necessity that Christ must die, The Old Covenant could not be 
called ‘‘a Will” in any ordinary sense; but the New Covenant was, 
by no remote analogy, the Will and Bequest of Christ. 


déper0ar. Wherever there is a will the supposition that the maker 
of the will has died is implied, or legally involved (¢épecOat, constare). 


"17. él vexpots. Lit., “over the dead.” The A.V. rendering (‘‘ after 
men are dead’’) expresses the meaning rightly—a will is only valid 
‘tin cases of death,’”’ ‘“‘in the case of men who are dead.” Ex vi 
termini, ‘‘a testament” is the disposition which a man makes of his 
affairs with a view to his death. The attempt to confine the word 
diabnxn to the sense of ‘covenant,’ which it holds throughout the 
rest of the Epistle, has led to the most strained and impossible 
distortion of these words él vexpois in a way which is but too 
familiar in Scripture commentaries, They have been explained to 
mean “over dead victims,” &c.; but all such explanations fall to the 
ground when the special meaning of d:a67«n in these two verses is 
recognised. The author thinks it worth while to notice, in passing, 
that death is the condition of inheritance by testament, just as death 
is necessary to ratify a covenant (Gen. xv. 7—10; Jer. xxxiv. 18). To 
his readers, in all probability, the momentary change of sense would 
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have been at once intelligible; and especially if they were readers of 
Philo, The unusual expression él vexpots, where éri rois drobavoiow 
might have been more intelligible, is due to the silent parallel between 
the “testament” and the “covenant” which is passing through the 
author’s mind. ’Emi often implies supposition or condition; émi v. 
over dead persons, i.e, not until there are dead persons, when death 
has taken place. Winer, p. 491. 


éel...pijrore loxva...; The words are perhaps better taken as a 
question—‘‘ Since 1s there any validity in it at all while the testator is 
alive?” This is an appeal to the reader’s own judgement, The px is 
thus accounted for, which we must otherwise explain by the fact that 
he is not thinking of any particular testament, Winer, p. 602. As 
a matter of fact, however, though we should here have expected the 
absolute denial of ofsore, later writers constantly use 7 after del. 


18. 30. “Wherefore”; because both ‘a covenant” and ‘‘a tes- 
tament”’ involve the idea of death. 


ovd’. ‘* Not even.” 


évxexalyuoras. Lit.,‘*has been handselled’’ or “inaugurated.” The 
word is from the same root as ‘‘Encaenia,” the name given to the 
re-dedication of the Temple by the Maccabees (John x. 22. Comp. 
Deut, xx. 5; 1 Kings viii. 63; LXX.), The perfect is used by the 
author, as in so many other instances where we should have expected 
an aorist. 


19. xal rév tpdyov. This is not specially mentioned, but it may 
be supposed that ‘‘goats” were among the burnt-offerings mentioned 
in Ex, xxiv. 5. 


%Baros Kal éplov xoxxlvov kal toodmov. These again are not 
mentioned in Ex. xxiv. 6, but are perhaps added from tradition on 
the analogy of Ex. xii. 22; Num, xix. 6; and Lev. xiv. 4—6. 


tecanov. The dry stalks of a plant resembling marjoram. 


avré te rd BiBAlov. See Ex. xxiv. 6—8, where however it is not 
specially mentioned that the Book was sprinkled. The Jewish tra- 
dition was that it lay upon the altar (see Ex. xxiv. 7}. The ‘‘book” 
seems to have been the written record of what was uttered to Moses 
in Ex, xx. 22 to xxiii, 33. This is one of several instances in which 
the writer shews himself learned in the Jewish legends (Haggadoth). 


20. Tovro. In the Hebrew “ Behold!” Some have supposed that 
the writer adopted the variation from a reminiscence of our Lord’s 
words—‘‘This is my blood of the new covenant which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins” (Matt. xxvi. 28). But if such a 
reference or comparison had been at all present to his mind, he 
would hardly have been likely to pass it over in complete silence. 


as évereCvaro wpds wyds 6 Oeds. “‘ Which God commanded with regard 
to you,” i.e. which (covenant) Jehovah commanded me to deliver 
to you. 


21. «al mjv oxi Sé. This again is not mentioned in the scene 
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to which the writer seems to be referring (Ex. xxiv. 6—8), which 
indeed preceded the building of the Tabernacle. It is nowhere re- 
corded in Scripture that the Tabernacle was sprinkled, although it 
is perhaps implied that on a later occasion this may have been done 
(Ex. xl. 9, 10); and Josephus, closely following the same Haggadah as 
the writer, says that such was the case (Jos. Antt. 111. 8, § 6). 


wavra td oxedn. This again is not mentioned, though we are told 
that Aaron and his sons, and the altar, were consecrated by such a 
sprinkling =: viii. 30), and that the ‘‘propitiatory” was so sprin- 
kled on the Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 14). By these references to 
unrecorded traditions the writer shews that he had been trained in 
Rabbinic Schools. 


22. oyedov...rdvra. There were a few exceptions (Ex. xix. 10; 
Lev. v. 11—13, xv. 5, xvi. 26. &c.). The word cyeddv, ‘‘ almost,” 
is on found in two other passages of the N. T. (Acts xiii. 44, 
xix. 26). ; 

Xopls alparexxvolas. ‘ Without shedding of blood.” This, and not 
“ pouring out of blood” at the foot of the altar (Ex. xxix. 16, &c.), is 
vndoubtedly the true rendering. Comp. Lev. xvii. 11; Lk. xxii. 20. 
The Rabbis have a proverb, “no expiation except by blood.”* (Yoma, 
f. 5. 1; Menachoth, f. 93. 2.) The writer merely mentions this as a 
revealed fact: he does not attempt to construct any theory to account 
for the necessity. 


28. vrodSelypara. “ Copies,” or outlines—Abbilden (not Urbilden), 
iv. 11, viii. 5. 

avra 88 rd érovpdvia, Not “the New Covenant,” or “ the Church,” 
or ‘‘ourselves as heirs of heaven,” but apparently the Ideal Taber- 
nacle in the Heavens, which was itself impure before Him to whom 
‘“‘the very heavens are not clean.” If this conception seem remote we 
must suppose that by the figure called Zeugma the verb ‘‘ purified ” 
passes into the sense of “ handselled,” ‘* dedicated.” 


xpe(rroow @volats. The plural is here only used generically to ex- 
press a class. He is alluding to the one trauscendent sacrifice. 


24, od ydp es xepotolnra «.t.rA. ‘For not into any Material 
Sanctuary did Christ enter—a (mere) imitation of the Ideal,—but into 
Heaven itself, now to be visibly presented before the face of God for 
us.” The Ideal or genuine Tabernacle is the eternal uncreated 
Archetype as contrasted with its antitype (or ‘imitation ””) made 
with hands. The Ideal in the Alexandrian philosophy, so far from 
being an antithesis of the real, meant that which alone is absolutely 
and eternally real; it is the antithesis of the material which is but a 
perishing imitation of the Archetype. 

iuhavicbyvat. The inf. of purpose. The aor. is used to call atten- 
tion to the special moment of the God-man’s manifestation before 
the Presence of God. The word ‘to be visibly presented” (éugane- 
Ojva:) is not the same as that used in ver. 26 (repavépwrac ‘‘ He hath 
been manifested’), nor with that used in ver, 28 (d¢0ycerm ‘‘He 
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shall be seen”), though all these are rendered in English by the verb 
*‘ appear.” 

25. wat tviavrév. In this entrance of the High Priest once a 
year, on the Day of Atonement, into the Holiest Place culminated all 
that was gorgeous and awe-inspiring in the Jewish ritual. The writer 
therefore purposely chose it as his point of comparison between the 
ministrations of the Two Covenants. For if he could shew that even 
the ceremonies of this day—called by the Jews ‘‘ the Day’’—were a 
nullity compared with the significance of the Gospel, he was well 
aware that no other rite would be likely to make a converted Hebrew 
waver in his faith. The Day of Atonement was called “ the Sabbath 
of Sabbatism ” or ‘‘ perfect Sabbath.” It was the one fast-day of the 
Jewish Calendar. The 70 bullocks offered during the Atonement- 
week were regarded as a propitiation for all the 70 nations of the 
world, On that day the very Angels were supposed to tremble, 
It was the only day on which perfect pardon could be assured to sins 
which had been repented of. On that day alone Satan had no power 
to accuse, which is inferred by ‘‘ Gematria” from the fact that ‘the 
Accuser” in Hebrew was numerically equivalent to 364, so that on 
the 365th day of the year he was forced to be silent. On the seven 
days before the Day of Atonement the High Priest was scrupulously 
secluded, and was kept awake all the preceding night to avoid the 
chance of ceremonial defilement. Till the last 40 years before the 
Fall of Jerusalem it was asserted that the tongue of scarlet cloth tied 
round the neck of the goat ‘‘for Azazel” (‘‘ the Scape Goat”) used to 
turn white in token of the Remission of Sins. The function of the 
High Priest was believed to be attended with much peril, and the 
people awaited his reappearance with deep anxiety. The awful im- 
pression made by the services of the day is shewn by the legends which 
grew up respecting them, and by such passages as Ecclus. 1. 5—16, 
xlv. 6—22. See an Excursus on this subject in my Early Days of 
Christianity, 1. 549—552. 


év afpart d\Aorply. “ With blood not his own,” namely that of the 
goat and bullock. See ver. 22. The éy expresses that with which 
any one is furnished. Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 21. A Rabbinic book says 
‘‘Abraham was circumcised on the Day of Atonement; and on that 
Day God annually looks on the blood of the Covenant of the Circum- 
cision as atoning for.all our iniquities,” 


26. ea. Sub. dy. “It would have been necessary for Him.” The 
omission of dy only calls more forcible attention to the necessity in 
the case supposed, See Winer, p. 356. 

modus. Since He could not have entered the Sanctuary of 
God's Holiest in the Heavens without some offering of atoning blood. 

Gwag. ‘Once for all.” This is emphasized several times in the 
Epistle. 

éri ovvredelg tiv aldévev. The phrase of the A. V. ‘‘in the end 
of the world” hardly conveys the meaning of the Greek, which is 
‘‘at the consummation of the ages ” (Matt. xiii. 39, 49, xxiv. 8, xxviii. 
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20), in other words ‘‘ when God’s full time was come for the revelation 
of the Gospel ” (comp. i. 1; 1 Cor. x. 11). 


ds dOérnow dpaprias. “ For the annulment of sin.” Into this one 
word is concentrated the infinite superiority of the work of Christ. 
The High Priest even on the Day of Atonement could offer no sacri- 
fice which could even put away (dgatpeiv) sin (x. 4), but Christ’s 
sacrifice was able to annul (aereiy) sin altogether. 


Std ris Ovelas avrov. ‘By His sacrifice.” If the A. V. rendering 

“by the sacrifice of Himself’ had been correct we should have had 

_éavrov. The object of the sacrifice was, as St Peter tells us, ‘‘to bring 
us to God” (1 Pet. iii. 18). 


medavépwrar. Lit., ‘‘He has been manifested”—namely, “in the 
flesh ” at the Incarnation (1 Tim. iii, 16; 1 Pet. i. 20, &c.). 


27. xa’ Scov. “ Inasmuch as.” 

dwéxerar. “It is reserved” ; lit., “it is laid up for.” 

xplows. “A judgement.” By this apparently is not meant “a day in 
the which He will judge the world in righteousness’ (Acts xvii. 31), 
but a judgement which follows immediately after death. 


28. 6 Xpurrés. “The Christ”; the Anointed High Priest. 


&trat mpowevexOels. “‘ Having been once offered.” Christ may also 
be said as in ver. 14 ‘‘to offer Himself”’; just as He is said “to be deli- 
vered for us” (Rom. iv. 25) and ‘‘to deliver up Himself” (Eph. 
v. 2). 


ao\\oy. ‘‘ Many” is only used as an antithesis to “few.” Of 
course the writer does not mean to contradict the lesson which runs 
throughout the N. T. that Christ died for all. Once for all One died 
for all who were ‘‘ many ”’ (see my Life of St Paul, 11. 216). 


dveveyxeiy. ‘To carry them with Him on to the Cross,” as in 1 
Pet. ii. 24: or as probably in Is. liii. 12 ‘to take them away.” 


xepls. Not merely ‘without (drep)” but “apart from (xwpls) sin,” 
i.e, apart from all connexion with it, because He shall have utterly 
triumphed over, and annulled it (ver. 26; Dan. ix. 24, 25; Is. xxv. 7, 
8). The words do not go with “ the second time,” for at Christ’s first 
coming He appeared without sin indeed, but not ‘‘ apart from sin,’’ 
seeing that ‘He was numbered with the transgressors’’ (Is. liii. 12) 
and was “niade sin for us” (2 Cor. v. 21). 


as carnplav. ‘It shall be said in that day, Lo, this is our God; 
...we have waited for Him, we will be glad and rejoice in His salva- 
tion” (Is. xxv. 9). It is remarkable that the Sacred writers—unlike 
the Mediaeval painters and moralists—almost invariably avoid the 
more terrible aspects of the Second Advent. ‘‘ How shall He appear?”’ 
asks St Chrysostom on this passage, ‘‘As a Punisher? He did not 
say this, but the bright side.” The parallelism of these verses is: 
Man dies once, and is judged; Christ died once, and shall return— 
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he might have said ‘to be man’s judge” (Acts xvii. 31)—but he 
does say “ He shall return...for salvation.” 

We may sum up some of the contrasts of this previous chapter as 
follows. The descendants of Aaron were but priests; Christ, like 
Melchisedek, was both Priest and King. They were for a time; He 
is a Priest for ever. They were but links in a long suecession, in- 
heriting from forefathers, transmitting to descendants; He stands 
alone, without lineage, without successor. They were established by a 
transitory ordinance, He hy an eternal oath. They were sinful, He 
is sinless. They weak, He all-powerful. Their sacrifices were ineffec- 
tual, His was perfect. Their sacrifices were offered daily, His once 
for all, Theirs did but cleanse from ceremonial defilement, His 
purged the conscience. Their tabernacle was but a copy, and their 
service a shadow; His tabernacle was the Archetype, and His service 
the substance. They died and passed away; He sits to intercede for 
us for ever at God’s right hand. Their Covenant is doomed to abro- 
gation; His, founded on better promises, is to endure unto the end. 
Their High Priest could but enter once and that with awful precau- 
tions, with the blood of bulls and goats, into a material shrine; He, 
entering once for all with the blood of His one perfect sacrifice into 
the Heaven of Heavens, has thrown open to all the right of continual 
and fearless access to God. What a sin then was it, and what a 
folly, to look back with apostatising glances at the shadows of a petty 
Levitism while Christ the Mediator of a New,-of a better, of a final 
Dispensation—Christ whose blood had a real and no mere symbolic 
efficacy, had died once for all, and Alone for all, as the sinless Son of 
God to obtain for us an eternal redemption, and to return for our 
salvation as the Everlasting Victor over sin and death! 


CHAPTER X. 


1. Stvarat DEKI. 8évavra: NAC. The plural is probably a mere 
oversight due to the previous rpoopépovow. 


2. xexalaptopévovs NDEK. The xexadepiopévous of A is probably 
a mere clerical error. The rec. has xexadappévous, L. 


1l. was lepebgs DEKL. The reading was pev dpxrepeds is sup- 
ported by AC and is possibly right, as lepeds may have been a correc- 
tion to avoid the apparent error involved in the xad’ jyépay, and 
perhaps ol lepets would have been a more natural and accurate ex- 
pression (as Bleek says) than was lepeds, which in its literal sense was 
not true. 


84. rots Serplors AD Vulg, and many Fathers. This seems to 
have first changed by oversight into rots decuois, to which pov 
(NEKL) was perhaps added as an explanatory gloss. 


davrots NA. éavrois DEKL, éy éavro’s only a few cursive MSS. 
See the note, 
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[éy ovpayois]. Omitted in NAD Copt. Aeth. Vulg. It. and many 
fathers. It is an explanatory gloss, and a mistaken one. See the 
note, 


88. pov. This is found in most MSS. of the LXX., and especially 
in the Alexandrine which the writer seems to have used. See the 
note. 


Cu. X. The first eighteen verses of this chapter are a summary, rich 
with fresh thoughts and illustrations, of the topics on which he 
has been dwelling; namely (1) The one sacrifice of Christ com- 
pared with the many Levitic sacrifices (L—10). (2) The perfect- 
ness of His finished work (11—18). The remainder of the 
chapter is occupied with one of the earnest exhortations (19—25) 
and solemn warnings (26—31), followed by fresh appeals and 
encouragements (82—39), by which the writer shews throughout 
that his object in writing is not speculative or theological, but 
essentially practical and moral, 


1—14, Tue one SaocrIFICE AND THE MANY SACRIFICES. 


1. Sedy. The oad is the opposite to the elxav, and the two words 
sum up the whole of the preceding argument. . 


Tav pedAdvrav dyaleyv. Of the good things which Christ had now 
brought into the world (ix. 11). 


ovx atniv riv elxéva. ‘The Law,” says St Ambrose, ‘had the 
shadow ; the Gospel the image ; the Reality ttself is in Heaven,” By 
the word image is meant the true historic form. The Gospel was as 
much closer a resemblance of the Reality as a statue is a closer 
resemblance than a pencilled outline. 


tats avrats Ovolats. Not “ with those” (as in A. V.), but ‘‘ with the 

same sacrifices, year by year, which they offer continuously, make 
perfect them that draw nigh,” i.e. the Priests can never with their 
sacrifices, which are the same year by year, perfect the worshippers. 
Some have given a fuller sense to the words ‘‘ the same,”’ as though it 
meant that even the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement cannot make 
any one perfect, being as they are, after all, the same sacrifices in 
their inmost nature as those which are offered every morning and 
evening. 


els rd Sunvexds. “To perpetuity.” See verse 12, &e. 


otSérore SUvarasr. This may be the right reading, though the plural 
Sévarra ‘‘ they are never able,” is found in some MSS. If the latter 
be the true reading the sentence begins with an unfinished con- 
struction (anakoluthon). 


2. tratcavro mpocdepéyevar. The participle is classically used 
after ravec@a:, Winer, p. 823. 


cuvelBno. ‘' Consciousness.” 
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; ream ‘‘ Having been cleansed,” by these sacrifices, once 
or 


8. dvdpynots dpapruov. This view of sacrifices—that they are “a 
calling to mind of sins yearly’”—is very remarkable. It seems to be 
derived from Num, v. 15, where ‘the offering of jealousy” is called 
‘“‘an offering of memorial, bringing iniquity to remembrance.” Philo 
also speaks of sacrifices as providing ‘‘not an oblivion of sins, but a 
reminding of them.” De plant. Noe, § 25. De Vit. Mos. 111. § 10 
(Opp. 1. 845, m. 246). But if the sacrifices thus called sins to remem- 
brance, they also daily symbolised the means of their removal, so 
that when offered obediently with repentance and faith they became 
valid symbols. 


4. dSvivarov ydp. This plain statement of the nullity of sacrifices 
in themselves, and regarded as mere outward acts, only expresses what 
had been deeply felt by many a worshipper under the Old Covenant. 
It should be compared with the weighty utterances on this subject in 
the O.T., 1 Sam. xv. 22; Is. i. 11—17; Jer. vi. 20, vii. 21—23; Amos 
Vv. 21—24; Mic. vi. 6—8; Ps. xl. 6—8 (quoted in the next verses), and 
Pgs. l. and li.; and above all Hos. vi. 6, which, being a pregnant 
summary of the principle involved, was a frequent quotation of our 
Lord. Any value which the system of sacrifices possessed was not 
theirs intrinsically (proprid virtute) but relatively and typically (per 
accidens). ‘‘By rudely sensuous means,’’ says Liinemann, “we 
eannot attain to a high spiritual good.” Philo in one of his finest 
passages shews how deeply he had realised that sacrifices were value- 
less apart from holiness, and that no mere external acts can cleanse 
the soul from moral guilt. He adds that God accepts the innocent 
even when they offer no sacrifices, and delights in unkindled altars if 
the virtues dance around them (De plant. Noe). The heathen had 
learnt the same high truths, Horace (Od. m1. 23) sings, 


‘“‘Immunis aram si tetigit manus 
Non sumptuosé blandior hostié 
Mollivit aversos Penates 
Farre pio et saliente mic&.” 


5. elorepxopevos els rov ndopovAdya. The quotation is from Ps. xl. 
6—8. The words of the Psalmist are ideally and typologically trans- 
ferred to the Son, in accordance with the universal conception of the 
O. T. Messianism which was prevalent among the Jews. It made no 
difference to their point of view that some parts of the Psalm (e.g. in 
ver. 12) could only have a primary and contemporary significance. 
The ‘coming into the world” is here regarded as having been long 
predetermined in the Divine counsels; it is regarded, as Delitzsch says, 
* not as a point but as a line.” 


Overlay xal rpoodopady ovK 0Anoas. ‘‘ Thou caredst not for slain 
beast or bloodless oblation.” This is in accordance with the many 
. magnificent declarations which in the midst of legal externalism de- 
clares its nullity except as a means to -better things (Is. i. 11 ; Jer. vi. 
20; Hos. vi. 6; Amos v. 21; 1 Sam. xv. 22, &c.). 
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capa Stxarnprice po. “But thou didst prepare a body for me.” 
This is the rendering of the LXX. In the Hebrew it is ‘‘ But ears 
hast thou digged for me.” The text of the Hebrew does not admit of 
easy alteration, so that either (1) the reading of the Greek text in the 
LXX. must be a clerical error, e.g. KATHPTIZAZQMA for KATHPTI- 
ZALOTIA, or : the LXX. rendering must be a sort of Targum or 
explanation. ey regarded ‘‘a body didst Thou prepare ’’ as equi- 
valent to ‘‘Ears didst thou dig.’”? The explanation is usually found 
in the Hebrew custom of boring a slave’s ear if he preferred to remain 
in servitude (Ex. xxi. 6; Deut. xv. 17), so that the “ bored ear” was 
@ symbol of willing obedience. But the Hebrew verb means ‘‘ to dig” 
rather than “ to bore,” and the true explanation seems to be “ thou 
hast caused me to hear and obey.” So in Is, xlviii. 8 we have ‘‘ thine 
ear was not opened,” and in 1. 5, “ God hath opened my ear and I was 
not rebellious.” Thus in the two first clauses of each parallelism in 
the four lines we have the sacrifices which God does not desire; 
and in the second elause the obedience for which He does care. 
“ The prepared body ” is ‘‘ the form of a servant,” which Christ took 
upon Him in order to ‘‘open His ears” to the voice of God (Phil. ii. 
7). See Rev. xviii. 18, where ‘‘ bodies’? means “slaves,” St Paul 
an ‘*Ye are become dead to the law by the body of Christ” (Rom. 
vii. 4). 


6. dhoxavredpara. Lit., “ Holocausts.”” The word occurs here 
alone in the N. Tf. These ‘‘whole burnt offerings” typified absolute 
onan but the holocaust without the self-sacrifice was 
valueless. 


wept dpaprias. ‘‘Sin-offerings.”” An ellipse for @volas wepl du. 
derived from the LXX. (Lev. vii. 27 [37]). 


7. “I8ov fxo. “I am come.” This 40th Psalm is one of the 
special Psalms for Good Friday. 


& xepad(S. BiBAlov. The word xegarls, here rendered volume, 
does not occur elsewhere in theN. T. It means the knob (umbilicus) 
of the roller on which the vellum was rolled. The word in the Hebrew 


is nda, “a roll.” See LXX. Ezek. ii. 9, iii. 1. It cannot be ren- 
dered ‘‘in the chief part” or ‘‘in the beginning.” The words ‘‘it is 
written of me’ may mean in the Hebrew “ it has been prescribed to 
me,” and others take the clause to mean ‘‘I am come with the roll of 
the book which is written for me.” If we ask-what was “the book” 
to which the author of the Psalm referred the answer is not easy; it 
may have been the Law, or the Book of God’s unwritten counsels, 
as in Ps. cxxxix. 16, The writer of the Epistle, transferring and 
applying David’s words to Christ, thought doubtless of the whole 
O. T. (comp. Lk. xxiv. 26, 27, ‘‘ He expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself”). 


rou woijoar 6 Oeds rd OfAnpd cov. The writer has omitted the 
words ‘‘I delight” (LXX. #8ovA7}6nv) and has made the gen. of pur- 
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pose depend on 7xw. Slavish accuracy in quotation is never aimed at, 
by the sacred writers, because they had no letter-worshipping theory 
of verbal inspiration. They held that the inspiration lay in the 
sense and in the thoughts of Scripture, not in its ipsissima verba. 
Hence they often consider it sufficient to give the general tendency of 
& passage, and frequently vary from the exact words. 


8. Katd vépov. ‘‘According to the Law.” A whole argument is 


condensed into these words, which the context would enable readers 
to develop for themselves, 


9. rérecdpynev. Lit., “‘ Then he has said.” 
+6 wporov. Namely, Sacrifices, &o. 
70 Sevtepov. Namely, the Will of God. 


10. ywacpévor dopév. ‘‘We have been sanctified.” As we have 
already seen, the word ayacpds is not used of progressive sanctifica- 
tion, but of consecration in a pure state to God’s service (ii. 11, xiii. 
12, &., and comp. John xvii. 19; 1 Thess. iv, 3, ‘‘ This is the will of 
God, even your sanctification”’). 


TH cdparos. The “body” is a reference to ver. 5. And because 
Christ thus offered His body we are bidden to offer our bodies as “a 
living sacrifice, holy, well-pleasing to God”? (Rom. xii. 1). 

1l. was pav lepeds. The better reading seems to be dpxcepevs, 
** High Priest.” 

tornxev. None were permitted to sit in the Holy Place. Christ 
sat in the Holiest, far above all Heavens. 


moANdkis. ‘Day by day for a continual burnt-offering ’? (Num. 
Xxvili. 3; comp. vii. 27). 


wepvecty. This is a much stronger word than ddaipeiy in verse 4. 
It means ‘at once to strip away,” as though sin were some close- 
fitting robe (see xii. 1) (“ ringsum wegnehmen’’). 


12. dy Seftq. i. 13, Vill. 1. . 


18. €w¢ reOdoww. The more usual construction. of éws when no 
definite time is indicated would be éws dy; but dy is frequently 
omitted, and especially in later Greek. 2 Pet. i. 19 ws od apyépa 
dsavyadoy. Winer, p. 371. 


éworddiov. Ps. cx. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 25. 
14. rereAcloxey. vii. 11, 25. 


rovs dytafopévovs. “ Those who are in the way of sanctification”? 
(ii. 11; comp. Acts ii, 47). 


15. 84 “But.” The A.V. inserts ‘“‘whereof” in italics to make 
the connexion easier. 


vo wveuxpa Td dyov. ‘For holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost” (2 Pet. i. 21). 


-~ 
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pera ydp ro elonxévar. There is no direct completion of this sen- 
tence, but the words ‘‘ again He saith” are found in some editions 
before ver.17. They have no manuscript authority, but were added 
by Dr Paris (from the Philoxenian Syriac) in the margin of the Cam- 
bridge Bible of 1762, 


16. Adry 4 Stadjxn. Jer. xxxi. 33, 34 (comp. viii, 10—12). 


17. ob pr pynobicopat er. This oblivion of sin is illustrated by 
many strong metaphors in Is. xliv. 22, xxxviii. 17; Jer. 1. 20; Ps. 
ciii. 12; Mic. vii. 19, &e. 


18. obkére rpoodopa wept dpaprias. Since the object of all sacri- 
fices is the sine of the soul from guilt, sacrifices are no longer 
needed when sins have been annulled (ix. 26). Those words form the 
triumphant close of the argument. To revert to Judaism, to offer 
sacrifices, meant henceforth faithlessness as regards Christ’s finished 
work, And if sacrifices were henceforth abolished there was obviously 
an end of the Aaronic Priesthood, and therewith of the whole Cove- 
nant. The shadow had now been superseded by the substance, the 
sketch by the reality. And thus the writer has at last made good his 
opening words, that ‘‘at this end of the days God had revealed Him- 
self to us by His Son,” and that the New Covenant thus revealed was 
superior to the First, alike in its Agent (vii. 1—25), its Priesthood 
(vii, i 12), its Tabernacle, and its sacrificial ordinances (ix. 13 
—x. 18). 


19—25. AN ExnHortaTION To CHRISTIAN CONFIDENCE AND FEL- 
LOWSHIP, 


19. dSeAdol. iii. 1, 12, xiii, 22, 


mappyotay els riyv etoroSov x.t.A. “Confidence in the blood of Jesus, 
for our entrance into the Holiest.”” This right of joyful confidence 
in oa access to God through Christ is dwelt upon in Eph. ii. 18, 
iii, 12. 


20. xpécdarov. The word rendered “new” both in A. V. and 
R. V. is substituted for xawds (recens) which is used throughout the 
Epistle, probably because évexalyicey (‘‘ He dedicated” or inaugurated, 
comp. ix. 18) immediately precedes. Ipécgaros by its derivation 
means ‘‘ newly-slain.”” It may be doubted however whether the writer 
intended the oxymoron ‘‘ newly-slain yet living.” That the road was 
‘“new”’ has already been shewn in ix. 8—12. It is called “living ” 
not as “ life-giving” or “enduring,” but because “the Lord of life” 
is Himself the way (John xiv. 6; comp. Eph, iii. 12). 


Sid ro Kararerdoparos x.t.4. There is here a passing com- 
parison of Christ’s human body to the Parocheth or Veil (vi. 19, ix. 3) 
through which the Priest passed into the Holiest, and which was rent 
at the crucifixion (Matt, xxvii. 51). It was through His Suffering 
Humanity that He passed to His glory. 


21. lepéa péyay. Lit., “a great Priest” (as in Lev. xxi. 10), by 
| I2 
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which is meant not only a High Priest, but also a Kingly Priest 
(Zech. vi. 11—13). 


dni rov olxov rot Gcov. See iii. 6; 1 Tim. iii. 15. 


22. «mpocepxepeda. We have seen throughout that the notion of 
free access and approach to God is prominent in the writer’s miad. 


dv wAnpodopla. See vi. 11. 


pepayriopévor x.7.A. In verbs beginning with p the MSS. vary in their 
method of writing both the augmented and the reduplicated tenses. 
Thus we find both éfscuévor and pep. The dxd means that we are so 
sprinkled as to be removed from the evil conscience (Winer, p. 736). 
The words mean “having our souls—our inmost consciousness— 
sprinkled as it were with the blood of Christ (ix. 14, xii. 24, 1 Pet. 
i. 2) and so cleansed from the consciousness of guilt.” So the Jewish 
priests were purified from ceremonial defilement by being sprinkled 
with blood (Ex, xxix. 21; Lev. viii. 30). 


AeAovpévor. The perfect participles in these clauses—“ having been — 
sprinkled,” ‘‘having been washed ’’—imply that it is to be done once 
and for ever. All Christians are priests to God (Rev. i. 5, 6); and 
therefore Christian Priests, before being permitted to approach to God, 
must, like the Jewish Priests (Ex. xxx. 20), be sprinkled with the 
blood of Christ, and bathed in the water of baptism (Eph. y. 26; Tit. 
iii. 5; 1 Pet, iii. 21). 


GSar. xabapp. ‘I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye 
shall be clean” (Ezek. xxxvi. 25). 


23. wiv dpodoylav rijs fmlSos. “ The confession of our Hope.” 
Here we have the same trilogy of Christian graces as in St Paul— 
Faith (ver. 22), Hope (ver. 23), and Love (ver. 24). 


dkdwwy. “So that it do not bend.” It must be not-only “secure " 
(iii. 6, 14), but not even liable to be shaken. 


murrds yap. Vi. 18, xi, 11, xii. 26. The writer felt the necessity of 
insisting upon this point, because the sufferings of the Hebrew con- 
verts, and the long delay (as it seemed to them) of Christ’s return, 
had shaken their constancy. 


24. «ls wapofvopdy dydwns. ‘‘ For provocation to love.” The 
word wapotvopés (whence our “‘paroxysm’’) is more generally used in 
a bad sense, like the English word “ provocation” (see Acts xv. 89; 
Deut. xxix. 28, LXX.). And perhaps the writer here chose the word 
to remind them that the “ provocation ” at present prevailing among 
them was to hatred not to love. 


25. tH érovvayoyiy éauvrév, ie. “our Christian gatherings.” 
Apparently the flagging zeal and waning faith of the Hebrews had 
led some of them to neglect the Christian assemblies for worship and 
Holy Communion (Acts ii. 42), *Extouvaywy? only occurs in 2 Thess. 
ii. 1, and is perhaps chosen to avoid the Jewish word ‘‘ synagogue’’; 
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' and the more so because the duty of attending “ the synagogue” was 
insisted on by Jewish teachers. In the neglect of public worship the 
writer saw the dangerous germ of apostasy. 


xaSds €05 rio ly. This neglect of attending the Christian gather- 
ings may have been due in some cases to fear of the Jews. It shewed 
@ fatal tendency to waver in the direction of apostasy. 


mapaxadouvres. Though the active is used it implies the duty of 
mutual encouragement. 


tiv pépav. The Day which Christians expected was the Last Day 
(1 Cor. 1ii. 13). They failed to see that the Day which the Lord had 
primarily in view in His great eschatological discourse (Matt. xxiv.) 
was the Close of the Old Dispensation in the Fall of Jerusalem. The 
signs of this were already in the air, and that approaching Day of the 
Lord was destined to be ‘the bloody and flery dawn” of the Last 
Great Day—‘‘the Day of days, the Ending-day of all days,” the 
Settling-day of all days, the Day of the promotion of Time into Eter- 
nity, the Day which for the Church breaks through and breaks off the 
night of this present world” (Delitzsch), 


26—31. A soOLEMN WARNING OF THE PERIL OF WILFUL APOSTASY. 


26. ‘“Exovolws ydép. The word “wilfully” stands in contrast 
with sins of weakness, ignorance and error in v. 2. If the writer 
meant to say that, after the commission of wilful and heinous sins, 
‘there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins,” this would not only be 
the most terrible passage in Scripture, but would do away with the 
very object of Redemption, and the possibility of any Forgiveness of 
Sins, It would, as Kurtz says, ‘“‘be in its consequences truly sub- 
versive and destructive of the whole Christian soteriology.” But the 
meaning rather is, ‘‘ If we are willing sinners,” ‘‘if we are in a state 
of deliberate and voluntary defiance to the will of God.’”? He is 
alluding not only to those sins which the Jews described as being 
committed presumptuously “ with uplifted hand” (Num. xv. 30; Ps. 
xix. 13 ; see vi, 4—8, xii. 16, 17), but to the deliberate continuity of 
such sins as @ self-chosen law of life; as for instance when a man has 
closed against himself the door of repentance and said ‘ Evil, be thou 
my good.” Such a state is glanced at in 2 Pet. ii. 20, 21; Matt. xii. 
43—45. 


ayy érlyvwow. ‘ The full knowledge of the truth.” Something more 
is meant than mere historical knowledge. He is contemplating Chris- 
tians who have made some real advance, and then have relapsed into 
‘‘ desperation or the wretchlessness of unclean living.” 


ovKérs wepl dpaprudy atrodererat Ovola. Lit., ‘‘no sacrifice for sins 
is any longer left for them.” They have rejected the work of Christ, 
and it cannot be done for them over again. There is one atoning sa- 
crifice, and that they have repudiated. He does not say that they have 
exhausted the infinite mercy of God, nor can we justly assert that he 
held such a conclusion ; he only says that they have, eo long as they 
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continue in such a state, put themselves out of God’s covenant, and 
that there are no other covenanted means of grace. For they have 
trampled under foot the offer of mercy in Christ and there is no sal- 
vation in any other (Acts iv. 12). 


27. coPepd 8 ris éxSoxr. All that is left for willing apostates 
when they have turned their backs on the sole means of grace is 
‘“‘ some terror-causing expectance of a judgement.” They are “ heaping 
up to themselves wrath against the day of wrath” (Rom. li. 5). 
@oBepds means ‘inspiring fear,’ not “feeling fear.” ’Exdox) is a 
arak dAeyéuevovy in the N.T. The ms adds strong emphasis to the 
expression = ‘‘a very terrible.” Comp. Lucian goBepdy 7: Géaya. Diod. 
Sic. éxlxovds ris Bios. 


xal wupds [nAos. Lit., “and a raed of fire.” He is thinking 
of God ‘*as a consuming fire’’ (xii. 29) and of the question “ Shall thy 
jealousy burn like fire?” Ps. lxxix. 5 (comp. Ezek. xxxvi. 5). 


dr Olav péddovros rods srevaytlovs. ‘‘ Destined” (by prophecy) 
‘Sto devour opponents.” ‘Yea, let fire devour thine enemies” (Is. 
xxvi, 11), It has so long been the custom to interpret such passages 
of “eternal torments” that we lose sight of the fact that such a 
meaning, if we may interpret Scripture historically, was in most cases 
not consciously present to the mind of the writers. The constant 
repetition of the same metaphor by the Prophets with no reference 
except to temporal calamities and the overthrow of cities and nations 
made it familiar in this sense to the N. T. writers. By ‘‘ the adver- 
saries” here are not meant “sinners,” but impenitent Jews and 
wilful apostates who would perish in the Day of the Lord (2 Thess. 
i, 8). It is at least doubtful whether the writer meant to imply 
anything beyond that prophecy of doom to the heirs of the Old Cove- 
nant which was fulfilled a few years later when the fire of God’s wrath 
consumed the whole system of a Judaism which had rejected its own 
Messiah. The word for ‘‘adversaries” only occurs besides in the 
N. T. in Col. ii. 14. 


28. derjoas tig. Especially by being guilty of the sin of idolatry 
(Deut. xvil. 2—7). Literally, it is ‘‘any one, on setting at nought 
Moses’ law. 


xepls olxrippov. The Mosaic law pronounced on offenders an in- 
exorable doom. “ The letter killeth ” (2 Cor. iii. 6). 


al Surv § tpiolv pdpruowy, i.e. by the testimony of at least two 
(John viii, 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 1), Comp. the use of éwi ‘‘on the condition 
of” in ix. 17, 

droOvyjoxa, Lit., ‘‘dies.”” Here is another of the favourite Jewish 
exegetical arguments a minori ad majus. 


29. Soxetre. This word is parenthetic, and does not affect the 
construction. 


- eywplas. The word for ‘ punishment” in the N.T. is in every other 
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passage xé\ao1s, which means, in accordance with its definition, and 
in much of its demonstrable usage, ‘‘remedial punishment.” Here 
the word (though the difference is not observed by our A. V., which 
has created so many needless variations, and obliterated so many 
necessary distinctions) means “‘ vengeance” or “retribution.” It need 
hardly be said that ‘‘ vindictive punishment” can only be attributed 
to God by the figure of speech known as anthropopathy, i.e. the repre- 
sentation of God by metaphors drawn from human passions. It is 
also obvious that we misuse Scripture when we press casual words 
to unlimited inferences. ‘ Vengeance” is here used because (1) the 
author is alluding to defiant and impenitent apostates, in language 
derived from the earthly analogies, and (2) because he is referring 
to the temporal ruin and overthrow of the Jewish polity at the fast- 
approaching Day of Christ’s Coming. The passage which he proceeds 
to quote (Deut. xxxii. 35) refers directly to national and temporal 
punishments. The verb riuwpeiy is only used twice in the N. T. 
(Acts xxii. 5, xxvi. 11)—both times of the persecution of Christians by 
Saul. 


xararatioas. The writer could hardly use stronger language to 
imply the extremity of wilful rebellion which he has in view. It 
scarcely applies to any except blaspheming infidels and to those Jews 
who have turned the very name of Jesus in Hebrew into an anagram 
of malediction, and in the Talmud rarely allude to Him except in 
words of scorn and execration. 


vd am tis SwOyxns. He uses the same phrase in xiii. 20; and 
naturally, since the thoughts are full of the analogy of Jewish 
sacrifices, 


xowdy. Lit., “a common thing,” i.e. either “ unclean ’’ or “ value- 
less.” Clearly such conduct as this must be the nearest approach we 
can conceive to “the sin against the Holy Ghost,” ‘‘the unpardon- 
able sin,” “the sin unto death,” for which no remedy is provided in 
any earthly means of grace (Matt. xii. 81; 1 John v. 16). 


ivuBploas. Lit., ‘‘ insulted”; e.g. ‘‘by blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost” (Matt. xii. 31, 32). It is possible to grieve utterly that 
Holy Spirit (Eph. iv. 80) and so to become “reprobate.” The apos- 
tates whose case is here imagined despise alike the Father (v. 5), the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit (vi. 4—6). They reject the very promises of 
their baptismal profession and abnegate the whole economy of grace. 
oy ae évuBplfew occurs here only in the N. T. It may also govern 

e dative. 


80. ’Epol é&S8lxnois. The Scripture warrant adduced in support 
of this stern language is Deut. xxxii. 35, and a similar phrase (“O 
God, to whom vengeance belongeth”’) is used in Ps. xciv.1,2. Itis 
remarkable that the citation does not agree either with the Hebrew 
or the LXX., but is quoted in the same form asin Rom. xii. 19, where 
however the application is quite different, for it is there used as an 
argument against avenging our own wrongs. The writer of this 
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Epistle, as a friend of St Paul and one who was of his school, may 
have been familiar with this form of the quotation, or may have read 
it in the Epistle to the Romans, with which he seems to have been 
familiar (comp. xiii. 1—6 with Rom. xii. 1—21) ; and indeed there are 
traces that the quotation in this form was known in the Jewish 
schools. Perhaps it had become proverbial. 

The words “saith the Lord” are omitted in N, D, and most ancient 
versions, and may have been added from Rom. xii. 19. 


xal wrdAww. Deut. xxxii. 86. 


Kopwvet xtpios. In the original passage the ‘‘ judgement” consists in 
saving His people from their enemies, as also in Ps, cxxxv. 14. 


81. oBepév. Fearful for the deliberate apostate and even for the 
penitent sinner (1 Chron. xxi. 13; 2 Sam. xxiv. 14; LXX. Eeclus. ii. 
18), and yet better in any case than to fall into the hands of man. 


Geov Lavros. iii. 12. 


32—89. Worps or APPEAL AND ENCOURAGEMENT. 


$2. dvapipyijoxerGe Sé. ‘But keep in remembrance.” Here, 
as in vi. 9—12, he mingles appeal and encouragement with the 
sternest warnings. The ‘former days” are those in which they 
were in the first glow of their conversion. 


doricblyres. The word guwritew “to enlighten’? only became 4 
synonym for ‘*to baptize” at a later period. Naturally however in 

e early converts baptism was synchronous with the reception of the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit (see vi. 4). For the metaphor—that ‘God 
hath shined in our hearts ’—see 2 Cor. iv. 6; 1 Pet. ii. 9. 


mwodAiyv dbAnow...cabnpdrov, Much wrestling of sufferings.” 
“AOAnots occurs here only in the N.T. The sufferings were doubtless 
due to the uncompromising hostility of the Jewish community (see 
1 Thess. ii. 14—16), which generally led to persecutions from the 
Gentiles also. To the early Christians it was given ‘not only to 
believe on Christ, but also to suffer for His sake” (Phil. i. 29). 


a Tovra pav...rovro 8. Distributive formula, used adverbially, 
iner. 


Gcarplfopevor. Lit., “being set upon a stage.” The same metaphor 
is apedin 1 Cor. iv. 9 (“ We became a theatre,” comp. 1 Cor, xv. 32). 
It was however fearfully literal to many Christians in the Neronian 
and later persecutions in which Christian youths had to undertake on 
the stage the characters of Hercules and Mucius and Laureolus, dis- 
playing to the blood-corrupted spectators a horrible realism of agony ; 
and even Christian maidens had to appear in the characters of Dirce 
or the Danaids. See Sueton. Nero, 12, Caius, 57; Juv. Sat. vr. 186; 
Mart. x, 25, vir. 80, Spectac. vu.; Clem. Rom. ad Cor. i. 6 yuvaixes 
Aavatdes xal Alpxa:. And see Renan L’Antéchrist, pp. 168—175, 


xoweovol. ‘ Partakers.” 
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ovres dvacrtpehoutvay. ‘Who lived in this condition of things.” 


84. tots Serplots cvverabiicare. ‘‘ Ye pitied the prisoners.” The 
other reading of the A.V. more to do than anything else with the 
common assumption that this Epistle was written by St Paul. The true 
reading however undoubtedly is not rots decpots pou, but rots deoulos, 
‘‘ ye sympathised with the prisoners.” The reading of our text was 
probably introduced from Col. iv. 18; Phil. i. 7, &c. In the first per- 
secutions many confessors were thrown into prison (Acts xxvi. 10), and 
from the earliest days Christians were famed for their kindness to their 
brethren who were thus confined, See too xiii. 8. The verb cunraéeiy 
occurs only here and in iv. 15. St Paul uses cuprdcxew ‘to suffer 
with” in Rom. viii. 17. The extreme care and attention paid by 
Christians to imprisoned confessors is illustrated in the letters of Igna- 
tius, and in those of Cyprian. It had even attracted the astonished 
notice of the heathen, and Lucian in his satirical romance De Morte 
Peregrini indicates that it was one of the motives for the sham-con- 
version of that charlatan. 


Tv yiiv- Christians were liable to be thus plundered by 
lawless mobs. Epictetus, by whose time Stoicism had become uncon- 
sciously impregnated with Christian feeling, says, ‘‘I became poor at 
thy will, yea and gladly.”” On the supposition that the letter was 
addressed to Rome, “ the spoiling of goods’’ has been referred to the 
edict of Claudius which expelled the Jews (and with them the Chris- 
tian Jews) from Rome; or to the Neronian persecution. But the 
supposition is improbable; and indeed confiscation was one of the . 
most ordinary incidents of persecution, as we see in the letters of 
Cyprian. 

ytvéoxoyres Exav éavrods xpelocova trapiiv. The “in heaven” 
(of the A.V.) is almost certainly a spurious gloss, and the “in” 
before ‘* yourselves ” should be unquestionably omitted. If the true 
reading be éavrots, the meaning is ‘‘recognising that ye have for 
yourselves,” but if we may accept éavrots, the reading of &, we have the 
very beautiful and striking thought—‘‘recognising that ye have your- 
selves as a better possession and an abiding.”’ He points them to the 
tranquil self-possession of a holy heart (Lk. ix, 25, xxi. 19), the acqui- 
sition of our own souls, as a sufficiently present consolation for the 
loss of earthly goods (Heb. xi. 26), independently of the illimitable 
future hope (Matt. vi. 20; Rom. viii. 18; 1 Pet. i. 4—8). 


35. wappyotay. iii. 6, iv. 16. 

qs. ‘‘ Seeing that it has” (quippe quae), 

protarofoctay. ii. 2, xi. 26; comp. xi. 6. 

36. dropovijs. Few graces were more needed in the terrible trials 
of that day (vi. 12; Lk. xxi. 19; Col. i. 11; Jas. i. 3, 4). 


awoujoayres. The meaning perhaps rather is “ by doing,” or “ by 
having done, the will of God ye may win the fruition of the pro- 
mise.” The apparently contradictory expressions, about ‘‘ receiving” 
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and “not receiving” the promise or the promises, arise in part from 
the fact that ‘“‘ promise” is used both for the verbal promise, and for 
its actual fulfilment (ix. 15, xi. 89). 


87. puxpdv Scov Scoy. A very emphatic phrase to imply the near- 
ness of Christ’s return, ‘‘yet but a very very little while” (lit., ‘little, 
how very, how very.” Comp. Arist. Vesp, 213 Scov Sco» oriAny = quan- 
tillum; Arrian, Indic. xxrx. 15 éAlyo. 82 abrav owelpovow Scor THs xwbpas). 
The phrase occurs in the LXX. in Is. xxvi. 20. The quotations in 
this and the next verse are adapted from Hab. ii. 3, 4. In the 
original it is ‘‘ the vision ’’ which will not tarry, but the writer quotes 
from the LXX., only inserting the definite article before épyéuevos, and 
applying it to the Messiah. ‘The coming one’’ was a Messianic title 
(Matt. xi. 3; Lk. vii. 19; comp. Dan. vii. 13, &c.). In Matt. xxiv. 
84 our Lord has said, “ This generation shall not pass till all these 
things be fulfilled”; and by the time that this Epistle was written few 
still survived of the generation which had seen our Lord. Hence, 
Christians felt sure that Christ’s coming was very near, though it is 
probable that they did not realise that it would consist in the close of 
the Old Dispensation, and not as yet in the End of the World. It is 
most probable that by the time this Epistle was written the Roman 
eagles were already beginning to gather to the carcase of a corrupted 
nationality and a decadent religionism; so that no wise man could 
overlook the indications of the rapidly approaching end. 


88. 6 St Slkaws pov «.7.A. The true reading here (though not in 
the Hebrew) perhaps is, ‘‘But my righteous one shall live by faith” (as 
in %, A, H), and this is all the more probable because the ‘‘ my” is 
omitted by St Paul, and therefore might be omitted here by the copy- 
ists. In D, as in some MSS. of the LXX., ‘‘my” is found after 
‘‘ faith.” In the original Hebrew the passage seems to mean ‘‘ But 
the righteous shall live by his fidelity.’’ On the deeper meaning read 
into the verse by St Paul see my Life of St Paul, 1. 869. The 
Rabbis said Habakkuk had compressed into this one rule the 365 
negative and 218 positive precepts of the Law. 


Kalédy trooreAnra, “And if he shrink back.” The A.V. renders 
this ‘“‘but if any man draw back.” But it is clear that 6 dixaos is 
understood, not dy@pwros. The introduction of the words “any man”’ 
is wholly unwarrantable, and at first sight looks as if it were due to 
dogmatic bias and a desire to insinuate the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
‘‘indefectibility of grace.” But throughout this Epistle there is not 
@ word which countenances the dogma of “final perseverance.” The 
true rendering is “ And if he draw back My soul approveth him not”’; 
i.e. “if my just man draw back” (comp. Ezek. xviii. 24, ‘‘ when the 
righteous turneth away from his righteousness”). The verb vrogréd)- 
Aeo Pa: implies that shrinking from a course once begun which is used 
of St Peter in Gal. ii. 12. It means primarily “to strike or shorten 
sail,” and then to withdraw or hold back (comp. Acts xx. 20, 27). 
This quotation follows the LXX. in here diverging very widely from 
the Hebrew of Hab. ii. 4, which has, ‘‘Behold his (the Chaldean’s) 
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soul in him is puffed up, it is not humble (lit. “ level”); but the 
righteous shall live by his faithfulness.” All that we have seen of 
previous quotations shews us how free was the use made, by way of 
illustration, of Scripture language. Practically the writer here applies 
the language of the old Prophet, not in its primary sense, but to ex- 
press his own conceptions (Calvin). On the possible defection of 
‘¢ the righteous” see Article xvi. of our Church. 


89. ov lopry trootoATs K.T.A. ‘ But we are not of defection unto 
perdition, but of faith unto gaining of the soul.” (The genitives are 
genitives which imply a property, as in 1 Cor. xiv. 33, ob ydp éoruw 
dxaracraclas 6 @eds.) ‘‘ Faith,” says Delitzsch, ‘saves the soul by 
linking it to God...The unbelieving man loses his soul; for not 
being God’s neither is he his own.’’ He does not possess himself. The 
word wepwolnors is also found in Eph. i. 14. In these words the 
writer shews that in his awful warnings against apostasy he is only 
putting a hypothetical case. ‘‘ His readers,’’ he says, ‘“‘ though some 
of them may have gone towards the verge, have not yet passed over 
the fatal line.” The word Faith is here introduced with the writer’s 
usual skill to prepare for the next great section of the Epistle. 


CHAPTER XI. 


3. pr] dx hatvopkvoy. This is the true reading. See the note. 
8. xadotpevos. In AD dis inserted, See the note. 


15. pvnpovetovoty. See the note. 
28. ddoSpevwv. In ADE we find odeOpedwy (from ddeO pos). 


32. TeSeiv, Bapdx, Zapwpev, “LepOcle, AavelS te cal Lapourr N. 
The MSS. vary considerably. The reading, if correct, pays no attention 
to chronology. 

34. payxalons KAD!. Altered in some MSS. into the more classic 
paxalpas. 

37. drploOycay, drapdooncav. The MSS. vary in the order. See 
the note. 





Cz. XI. THe Heroes or Fara. 


The main task of the writer has now been performed, but the re- 
mainder of the Epistle had also a very important purpose. It would 
have been fatal to the peace of mind of a Jewish convert to feel that 
there was a chasm between his Christian faith and the faith of his 
past life. The writer wishes to shew that there is no painful discon- 
tinuity in the religious convictions of Hebrew converts. They could 
still enjoy the viaticum of good examples set forth in their O.T. 
Scriptures. Their faith was identical, though transcendently more 
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blessed than that which had sustained the Patriarchs, Prophets, and 
Martyrs of their nation in all previous ages. The past history of the 
Chosen People was not discarded or discredited by the Gospel; it was, 
on the contrary, completed and glorified. 


1. "“Eorw 8 alors. ‘But faith is &c.” Since he has said ‘‘we 
are of faith to gaining of the soul,” the question might naturally 
arise, What then is faith? It is nowhere defined in Scripture, nor is 
it defined here, for the writer rather describes it in its effects than in 
its essence; but it is described by what it does. The chapter which 
illustrates “faith” is full of works; and this alone should shew how 
idle is any contrast or antithesis between the two. Here however the 
word “faith” means only ‘‘the belief which leads to faithfulness” — 
the hope which, apart from sight, holds the ideal to be the most real, 
and acts accordingly. It is not used in the deeper mystical sense of 
St Paul as equivalent to absolute union with Christ. 


trécracis, ‘The assurance” or “the giving substance to.” ‘Tx6- 
oracts, 88 in i, 8, may mean (1) that underlying essence which gives 
reality toa thing. Faith gives a subjective reality to the aspirations 
of hope. But it may be used (2) in an ordinary and not a meta- 
physical sense for ‘basis,’ foundation; or (3) for ‘‘conjfidence,” as 
in lii. 14 (comp. 2 Cor. ix. 4, xi. 17): and this seems to be the most 
probable meaning of the word here. St Jerome speaks of the passage 
as breathing somewhat of Philo (‘‘Philoneum aliquid spirans”), who 
speaks of faith in a very similar way. 


Dcyxos. “Demonstration,” or “test.” 


ob BAeropévey, i.e. ray dopdrwy, which are as yet invisible, because 
they are eternal and not temporal (2 Cor. iv. 18, v. 7). God Himself 
belongs to the things as yet unseen; but Faith—in this sense of the 
word, which is not the distinctively Pauline sense (Gal. ii. 16, iii, 26; 
Rom. iii. 25)—demonstrates the existence of the immaterial as though 
it were actual. The object of faith from the dawn of man’s life had 
been Christ, who, even at the Fall, had been foretold as ‘‘the seed of 
the woman who should break the serpent’s head.” The difference 
between the Two Covenants was that in the New He was fully set 
forth as the effulgence of the Father’s glory, whereas in the Old 
He had been but dimly indicated by shadows and symbols. Bishop 
Wordsworth quotes the sonnet of the poet Wordsworth on these 
lines: 
“For what contend the wise? for nothing less 
Than that the Soul, freed from the bonds of sense, 
And to her God restored by evidence 
Of things not seen, drawn forth from their recess, 
Root there—and not in forms—her holiness.” 


a. é cay. Lit., ‘‘For therein the elders had witness 
borne to them.” Their “‘ good report” was won in the sphere of faith. 
The elders—a technical Jewish term (O°3})—means the ancient 


fathers of the Church of Israel (i. 1). 
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8. IIterre. In this chapter we find fifteen special instances of the 
work of faith, besides the summary enumeration in the 32nd and 
following verses. 


voovpey, ‘‘ We apprehend with the reason.” See Rom. i. 20. 


xatnpricGar. ‘Have been established” (xiii, 21; Ps. Ixxiv. 16, 
LXX.). 


tovs alovas. The word for ‘‘worlds” means literally ages (i. 2), 
i.e. the world regarded from the standpoint of human history. The 
‘‘time-world”’ necessarily presumes the existence of the space-world 
also. See i. 2, 


prjpare Ceo. “By the utterance of God,” namely by His fiat, as in 
Gen. i.; Ps. xxxiii. 6, 9; 2 Pet. iii. 5. There is no question here as 
to the creation of the world by the Logos, for he purposely alters the 
word Aéyw used by the LXX. in Ps, xxxiii. into Ajuar:. 


dg rd pr ex hatvopdvav rd BAerrcpevov yeyovévar. The true reading 
and literal translation are ‘‘so that not from things which appear hath 
that which is seen come into being,” a somewhat harsh way of ex- 
pressing that ‘‘the visible world did not derive its existence from 
anything phenomenal.” The translation of the Peshito (‘‘from those 
things which are not perceived”’), of the Vulgate (‘ex invisibilibus” 
and in d, e, f ‘tex non apparentibus”), seem to imply a reading éx 
pn pawopévwv, which would be an interpretation of the unusual order, 
but hardly suit the Greek as it stands. In other words, the clause 
denies the pre-existence of matter. It says that the world was made 
out of nothing, not out of the primeval chaos. So in 2 Macc. vii. 28 
the mother begs her son ‘‘to look upon the heaven and earth and all 
that is therein, and consider that God made them out of things 
that are not” (é& ovx Svrwy). If this view be correct, the writer would 
seem purposely to avoid Philo’s way of saying that the world was 
made out of ra uy bvra, ‘things conceived as non-existent,” by which 
he meant the ‘‘formless matter’’ (as in Wisd. xi. 17). He says that 
the world did not originate from anything phenomenal. This verse, 
so far from being superfluous, or incongruous with what follows, 
strikes the keynote of faith by shewing that its first object must be 
a Divine and Infinite Creator. Thus like Moses in Gen. i. the verse 
excludes from the region of faith all Atheism, Pantheism, Polytheism, 
and Dualism. 


4. “ABeX. Intending, so to speak, ‘‘to pluck only the flowers 
which happen to come within his reach, while he leaves the whole 
meadow full to his readers,” he begins to cull his instances from 
the world before the flood. His examples of faith fall into five 
groups. 1, Antediluvian (4—6). 2. From Noah to Abraham (7—19, 
including some general reflexions in 13—16). 3. The Patriarchs 
(20—22). 4. From Moses to Rahab (283—31). 5. Summary reference 
to later heroes and martyrs down to the time of the Maccabees 
(32—40). 


aXelova. Lit., ‘‘more” or “greater.” 
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wapa Kaiv. This we learn from Gen. iv. 5, but we are not told the 
exact points in virtue of which the sacrifice was superior. We may 
naturally infer that Abel’s was a more carefully-chosen and valuable 
offering, but especially that it was offered in a more sincere and 
humble spirit of faith and love. 


cnaptupyan. By God’s sign of approval (Gen. iv. 4, LXX.). 
Hence he is called “righteous” in Matt. xxiii. 85; 1 John iii. 12. 
The Jewish Haggadah was that God had shewn His approval by fe 
from heaven which consumed Abel’s sacrifice. 


paprupauvros rl rots Suipors. “Bearing witness to his gifts.” 
Se avrijs, i.e. by his faith. 


dro8avey Ere AaAet. Another reading (Aade?raz, DEKL) is ‘though 
dead, he is still being spoken of.” But the allusion seeme to be to 
“the voice of his blood” (Gen. iv. 10), as seems clear from the re- 
ference in xii. 24. No doubt it is also meant that he speaks by his 
example, but there seems to have been some Jewish Haggadah on the 
subject, for Philo says ‘‘ Abel—which is most strange—has both been 
slain and lives” (Opp. 1. 200). He deduces from Gen. iv. 10 that 
Abel is still unforgotten, and hence that the righteous are immortal. 


5. pereréOyn. Lit., ‘‘was transferred (hence)” (Gen. v. 24; Ecclus. 
xliv. 16, xlix. 14; Jos. Antt. 1. 3, § 4). 
ovx niploxero, Gen. v. 24 (LXX. Cod. Alex.). 


cpapruprrat. ‘* He hath had witness borne to him”; “Enoch walked 
with God,” Gen, v. 24 (LXX. ‘pleased God”’). 


6. 8 torw. The object of Faith is both the existence and the 
Divine government of God. ‘We trust in the living God, who is the 
Saviour of all men, specially of those that believe’’ (1 Tim. iv. 10). 


ylverar, ‘And that He becomes (i.e. shews or proves Himself to 
be) a rewarder.” 


7. xXprnparioeOals. The same word is used as in viii. 5, xii. 25. 


Tov pydére BrAeropévov. The participle with the art. is in the N, T. 
normally negatived by yw, except in cases of antithesis (like Rom. ix. 
25) and in Eph. v. 4 if ra ovx aynxovra be there the true reading. Here 
the «7 indicates the subjective standpoint. 


een sp ea Influenced by godly caution and reverence; the same 
kind of fear as that implied in v. 7. 


xaréxowvev. His example was in condemnatory contrast with the 
unbelief of the world (Matt. xii. 41; Lk. xi. 31). 


ys cata elon. ‘Which is according to faith” (comp. Ezek. xiv. 
14). Noah is called ‘‘ righteous’ in Gen. vi. 9, and Philo observes that 
he is the first to receive this title, and erroneously says that the name 
Noah means ‘‘righteous” as well as “rest.” St Paul does not use 
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the phrase ‘‘the righteousness according to faith,” though he has 
‘‘the righteousness of faith’ (Rom. iv. 18). ‘Faith’ however in this 
writer never becomes the same as mystic oneness with Christ, but 
means general belief in the unseen; and ‘‘righteousness” is not 
“justification,” but faith manifested by obedience. Throughout this 
chapter righteousness is the human condition which faith produces 
(xi. 33), not the Divine gift which faith receives. Hence he says that 
Noah “became an heir of the righteousness which is according to 
faith,” i.e. he entered on the inheritance of righteousness which faith 
had brought him. In 2 Pet. ii. 5 Noah is called ‘“‘a preacher of 
righteousness’”’; and in Wisd. x. 4 ‘‘ the righteous man.” 


8. ’ Ppadp. As was natural, the faith of ‘the father of the 
faithful” was one of the commonest topics of discussion in the 
Jewish Schools, Wordsworth (Eccles. Sonnets, xxv1.) speaks of 


‘‘ Faith, which to the Patriarchs did dispense 
Sure guidance ere a ceremonial fence 
Was needful to men thirsting to transgress.” 


Kadoupevos. If 6 xadodmevos were the right reading it could only 
mean literally either ‘‘he who is called Abraham,” which would be 
somewhat meaningless; or “‘ Abraham, who was called to go out.” 


&eA0dy. From Ur of the Chaldees (Acts vii, 4). 
sémwov. Gen. xii. 7. 


mov epxerar, Strictly wot would be required, but the adv. of rest 
is often thus joined to a verb of motion. The &pxera is used 
graphically. 


9. os dAXorplay. “I am a stranger and a sojourner with you” 
(Gen, xxiii. 4). The patriarchs are constantly called wapocxos, ‘‘dwellers 
beside,” ‘‘ sojourners” (Gen. xvii. 8, xx. 1, &c.). 


dv oxnvats, i.e. in tents (Gen. xii. 8, xiii. 3, &e.). 


10. trv trovg Bepedlovs Exovcav. ‘The city which hath the foun- 
dations,” namely, ‘‘the Jerusalem above’’ (Gal. iv. 26; Heb. xii. 22, 
xiii, 14; Rev. xxi. 2,14). The same thought is frequently found in 
Philo. The tents of the Patriarchs had no foundations; the founda- 
tions of the City of God are of pearl and precious stone (Rev. xxi. 
14,19). There is ce a reference to Ps. lxxxvii. 1, “Her founda- 
tions are upon the holy hills.”” Mr Rendall too precariously infers a 
contrast with the foundations of the earthly Jerusalem, shaken by the 
Roman engines of war. 


texviryns Kal Snpiovpyés. “ Architect and builder.” This is the 
only place in the N.'I. where the word Symoupyés occurs. It is 
found also in 2 Mace. iv. 1, and plays a large part in the vocabulary 
of Gnostic heretics, who believing in the inherent evil of matter 
spoke of the Demiurge as the Evil creator. But God is called the 
‘‘ Architect’’ of the Universe in Philo and in Wisd. xiii. 1, ‘‘ neither 
by considering the works did they acknowledge the workmaster.” 
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11. xalavn| Tdppa. “Even Sarah herself.’”’ Perhaps the “even” 
refers to her original weakness of faith when she laughed (Gen, xviii. 
12, xxi. 2; comp. Rom. iv. 19). Dr Field thinks that these words. 
may be a gloss, and that the verse refers to Abraham, since érexey, 
*‘was delivered,” is not found in &, A, D. 


elg xataBodry omdpparos. For technical reasons the probable 
meaning is ‘‘for the founding of a family” (comp. the use of the 
word xaraBoA7 in iv. 3, ix. 26 and ‘‘seed”’ in ii. 16, xi. 18). 


vov trayyedduevov. Comp. x. 23. 
12. radotpax.r.rX. Gen. xxii. 17; Deut, 1. 10. 
vd xeiXos. Comp. “labrum fossae” Liv. xxxvit. 37. 


13. Kard wlorny. Lit., “According to faith.” 


pr} Kkoprrdpevor. They received the promises in one sense, as 
promises (ver. 17), but had not yet entered upon their fruition (comp, 
ver. 39; vi. 15, and ix. 15). 


doracdpevor. ‘‘Saluting them” (Gen. xlix. 18). ‘‘Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it, and was glad” (John 
viii. 56). 


waper(Sno. Gen. xxiii. 4, xlvii. 9; 1 Chron. xxix. 15; Ps. xxxix. 
12, &c. 


14. Sn rarplSa tmif{yrovow. ‘‘ That they are seeking further after 
a native land.”” Hence comes the argument of the next verse that it 
was not their old home in Chaldea for which they were yearning, but 
a heavenly native-land. 


15. et pav...pvnpovetovoty...clxov dy. The tenses imply the mean- 
ing, ‘‘ Assuming that they bore that land in continuous memory, they 
would at all times have had &.”” See Winer, p. 382. The reading 
pevnuovedovow for éuynuovevoy is very ill-supported; but it is the dificilior 
interpretatio; is found in Theodoret; and derives some sanction from 
the pynpovevovoay of D. 


dvaxdpipat. But they never attempted to return to Mesopotamia. 
They were home-sick not for that land but for heaven. 


16. viv8é ‘But, as the case now is.” 


épéyovrat. The word means, “they are yearning for,” ‘‘ they stretch 
forth their hands towards.” 


ov dravoyiveras abrovs x.r.A. ‘‘Is not ashamed of them, to be 
called their God” (Gen. xxviii. 13; Ex, iii, 6—15). 


awéX.y. The “inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for us” (1 Pet. i. 4). This 
digression is meant to shew that the faith and hopes of the Patriarchs 
reached beyond mere temporal blessings, 
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17. mporeviivoxev...rporépepev. Reverting to Abraham, whose 
faith (1) in eavinn his pees (2) in living as a stranger in Canaan, 
he has already mentioned, he now adduces the third and greatest 
instance of his faithful obedience in being ready to offer up Isaac. 
Both tenses, ‘‘hath offered up” (perf.) and ‘‘ was offering up” (imperf.), 
are characteristic of the author’s views of Scripture as a permanent 
record of events which may be still regarded as present to us 
St James (ii. 21) uses the aorist. 


avabded: . Four verbs are used with reference to “receiving” 
the promises, dvadéxecOa. (here), AaBety (ix. 15), éwcruxe (xi. 83), 
xoploacOa (xi. 39). The word here used implies a joyous welcome of 
special promises, The context generally shews with sufficient clear- 
ness the sense in which the Patriarchs may be said both to have 
“received” and ‘not to have received” the promises. They reeeived 
and welcomed special promises, and those were fulfilled ; and in those 
they saw the germ of richer blessings which they enjoyed by faith but 
not in actual fruition. 


18. wpds Sy. Lit., “with reference to whom"? (Isaac); or perhaps 


"6 to whom,” i.e. to Abraham. 


KAnPricerar. Gen. xvii. 8, 19, xxi. 12, &e. 


19. 8@ev. The only place in this Epistle where 8@ev has its local 
sense. 


dy TapaBohi}. Lit., “in a parable.” For the use of the word see 
ix. 9. The exact meaning is much disputed. It has been rendered 
‘‘as a type” (comp. Vulg. in parabolam), or “in a bold venture,”’ or 
‘‘unexpectedly.” These views are hardly tenable. But how could 
Abraham have received Isaac back ‘in a figure” when he received him 
back “in reality”? The answer is that he received him back, figu- 
ratively, from the dead, because Isaac was typically, or figuratively, 
dead—potentially sacrificed—when he received him back. Josephus 
in narrating the event uses the same word (Anité. 1.13, § 4). But in 
this instance again it is possible that the key to the expression might 
be found in some Jewish legend. In one Jewish writer it is said 
(of course untruly) that Isaac really was killed, and raised again. 
The restoration of Isaac was undoubtedly a type of the resurrection of 
Christ, but it is hardly probable that the writer would have expressed 
so deep a truth in a passing and ambiguous expression. 


20. evd\dynoev. It is true that the blessing of Esau when rightly 
translated, ‘‘ Behold thy dwelling shall be away from the fatness of 
the earth and away from the dew of blessing” (Gen. xxvii. 39), reads 
more like a curse; but the next verse (40) involves a promise of ulti- 
mate freedom, and Esau obtained the blessings of that lower and less 
spiritual life for which he was alone fitted by his character and 
tastes. 


[xat] wrepl peAAdvrov. The true reading seems to be ‘even con- 
cerning,’ though it is not easy to grasp the exact force of the ‘‘ even.” 
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21. tacrov rey view. ‘Each of the sons.” He made a marked 
difference between them (Gen. xviii. 17—19). 


wpooextynoey trl ro dxpow «.r.X. In this verse there is an allusion 
to two separate events. The first is the blessing of Ephraim and 
Manasseh (Gen. xlviii. 1—20); the other an earlier occasion (Gen. 
xlvii. 29—31). In our version it is rendered “And Israel bowed 
himself upon the bed’s head,” but in the LXX. and Peshito as here, 
it is ‘upon the top of his staff.” The reason for the variation is 
that having no-vowel points the LXX. understood the word to be 
matteh, ‘‘staff,” not mittah, ‘‘ bed,’’ as in Gen. xlviii. 2. If they were 
right in this view, the passage means that Jacob, rising from his bed 
to take the oath from Joseph, supported his aged limbs on the staff, 
which was a type of his pilgrimage (Gen. xxxii. 10), and at the end 
of the oath bowed his head over the staff in sign of thanks and rever- 
ence to God. The Vulgate (here following the Itala) erroneously 
renders it adoravit fastigium virgae ejus, Jacob “adored the top of 
his (Joseph’s) staff,” and the verse has been quoted (e.g. by Cornelius 
a Lapide) in defence of image-worship! Yet in Gen. xlvii. 31 the 
Vulgate has ‘‘adoravit Deum, conversus ad lectuli caput.” Probably 
all that is meant is that, being too feeble to rise and kneel or stand, 
Jacob ‘‘ bowed himself upon the head of his couch” in an attitude of 
prayer, just as the aged David did on his deathbed (1 Kings i. 47). 


22. edevreey, 8C. Td» Blov. The less common word for “ dying” is 
here taken from the LXX. of Gen. 1. 26. 


wep tev dotéoy avrov. A sign of his perfect conviction that God's 
ae) would be fulfilled (Gen. 1. 24, 25; Ex. xiii. 19; comp. Acts 
vii. 16). 


23. Moioys...é . The “faith” is of course that of his 
parents, Amram se Tetnebed: 


tev warépey. This is implied in the LXX. of Ex. ii. 2, but the 
Hebrew only says that his mother concealed him. 


do-retoy rd wacdloy. “ That the child was fair.”” In Acts vii. 20 he is 
called doretos rg Oeg. In his marvellous beauty (see Philo, Vit. Mos.) 
they saw a promisa of some future blessing, and braved the peril 
involved in breaking the king’s decree. The Hebr. word is simply 
21D. Theophyl. wpaioy, ry Sper xapler. 


+d Sidraypa. To drown all male children (Ex. i. 22, ii. 2). In 
D, E we have the interpolation (from Acts vil. 23) rir peyas -yevo- 
pevos MWUCNS aPAEy TOY GLYUETLOY KaTavOWF THY TaXWWwoW Twr adehpuw 
aurov. 


% vids Cvyarpés Papad. He refused the rank of an Egyptian 
prince. The reference is to the Jewish legends, which were rich in 
details about the infancy and youth of Moses. See Jos, Antt. 1. ix.— 
xi.; Philo, Opp. u. 82; Stanley, Lect. on Jewish Church. The only 
reference to the matter in Scripture is in Ex, ii. 10; Acts vii. 22—2s, 
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25. +o hag rot Got. iv. 9. 
apbckapoy. The brevity of sinful enjoyment is alluded to in Job 
xx. 5, ‘‘The triumphing of the wicked is short, and the joy of the 


hypocrite but for a moment.”’ The special sin would have been the 
very one to which the readers were tempted —apostasy. 


26. rev Al ov. The reading rév év Alydrrov is less well 
supported, It 1s of course explicable by an ellipse of y7. 


rev dvaStopdv rod Xpiorov. “ The reproach of the Christ” (comp. 
xiii, 18; Matt. v. 11, 12; 2 Cor. i. 5; Rom. xv. 8; Phil. iii, 7—11; 
Col. i. 24). There may be in the words a reminiscence of Ps. 
lxxxix. 50, 61, “ Remember, Lord, the reproach of thy servants... 
wherewith thine enemies have reproached the footsteps of thine 
anointed.” By “the reproach of the Christ’? is meant “the re- 
proach which He had to bear in His own person, and has to bear in 
that of His members” (2 Cor. i. 5). It is true that in no other passage 
of the Epistle does the writer allude to the mystical oneness of Christ 
and His Church, but he must have been aware of that truth from 
intercourse with St Paul and knowledge of his writings. Otherwise 
we must suppose him to imply that Moses by faith realised, at least 
dimly, that he was suffering as Christ would hereafter suffer. 


dwéBXerev yap. Lit., “ for he was looking away from it to.” What 
Moses had in view was something wholly different from sinful plea- 
sure. The verb is found here only in the N. T. 


a7. waré\urev Alyvrrov. This must allude to the Exodus, not to 
the flight of Moses into Midian. On the latter occasion, he distinctly 
did ‘‘ fear the wrath of the king” (Ex. ii. 14, 15). It is true that for 
the moment Pharaoh and the Egyptians pressed the Israelites to 
depart, but it was only in fear and anger, and Moses foresaw the 
immediate pursuit. 


pr poPnbels. “ Because he did not fear.” 


Tov yap ddparoy «.r.4. The words have also been rendered, but 
less correctly, “ He was steadfast towards Him who is invisible, as if 
seeing Him.” 

wov déparov. ‘The blessed and only Potentate...whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see” (1 Tim. vi. 16, 17). Perhaps we should 
render it ‘‘ the King Invisible,” understanding the word Bao.\da, and 
so emphasizing the contrast between the fear of God and the conse- 
quent fearless attitude towards Pharaoh. ; 


28. "arewo(nKey. Lit., ‘‘ he hath made,” or “instituted.” Another 
of the author's characteristic tenses (see ver. 17). Tloety is also used 
for celebrating the passover (Deut. xvi. 1, &c.). 

Thy mpooxvory rob alparos. “ The effusion of the blood.” Ex. xii. 
21—23. The “ faith” consisted primarily in believing the promises 
and obeying the command of God, and secondarily, we may believe, 
in regarding the sprinkled blood as in some way typical of a better 
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propitiation (Rom. iii. 25). The word for sprinkling is not payrwyés, 
as in xii, 24, but xpécxvo1s, which is found here only, but is derived 
from the verb used in Lev. i. 5 (LXX.). 


& ddo8petev. The term is derived from the LXX. The Iebrew 
(Ex. xii. 23) has mashchith, ‘‘destruction.” Comp. 1 Chron. xxi. 15; 
2 Chron. xxxii. 21; 1 Cor. x. 10; Ecclus. xlviii. 21. 


29. SBncay. They, i.e. Moses and the Israelites. 


Ys wetpay AaBdvres. “ Of which sea (or ‘‘ of which dry land”) the 
Egyptians making trial.’ 


xareréOnoray, Lit., “‘were swallowed up” (Ex. xiv. 15—28; Ps. 
cvi. ee 


‘Tepayes. Josh. vi. 12—20. 


nee Neuters plur. sometimes take a plur. verb where the inani- 
arr objects stand out in their plurality and separateness. Winer, 
p. 646. 


dwi dra ipépas. *Exi with the acc. denotes the period over which 
a thing extends, as in él jyépas wielovs, Acts xiii. 81. 


$1. wlore. Josh, ii. 9—11, ‘The Lord your God, He is God.” 


wépvy. So she is called in Josh. ii. 1; Jas. ii. 25; and it shews 
the faithfulness of the sacred narrative that her name is even intro- 
duced as well as that of Ruth, a Moabitess, in the genealogy of our 
Lord (Matt. i.5). The Targum softens it down into ‘‘ innkeeper ” and 
others render it ‘‘idolatress.”? Her name was highly honoured by the 
Jews, who said that eight prophets—among them Baruch, Jeremiah, 
and Shallum, and the prophetess Huldah—were descended from her. 
Megillah, f. 14. 2. 


tots amabijcacw. ‘ That were disobedient.” 


82. wl tru Adyw; The sense is the same whether we regard \éyw as 
the indicative (comp. John xi. 47), or the deliberative subjunctive. 


Gruetipe. pe...6 xpévos. The future is sometimes used of a 
case merely  Conesoable, as in épet ris, dicat aliquis, 1 Cor. xv. 
85. Comp. the Latin “longum est narrare.” The phrase is also 
found in Philo, De Somniis. The names of *‘the heroes of faith’ 
here mentioned are drawn from the Books of Judges and Samuel, 
with a reference to the Books of Kings and Chronicles, and what is 
known of the history of the Prophets. There does not seem to be 
any special design in the arrangement of the pairs of names, though 
it is a curious circumstance that, in each pair, the hero who came 
earlier in time is placed after the other. In 32—84 we have instances 
of active, and in 35—38 of passive faith. 


$3. Baord«las. The allusion is specially to the conquest of Ca- 
naan by Joshua, and to the victories of David (2 Sam. v. 17—25, 
xxi, 15, &c.). 
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Sucavooévynyv. - The allusion is somewhat vague, but seems to refer 
to the justice of Judges and Kings (1 Sam. xii. 8, 4; 2 Sam. viii. 15; 
1 Chron. xviii. 14, &c.), and perhaps especially to the Judgement of 
Solomon. ‘To execute judgement and justice” belonged especially 
to the Princes of Israel (Ezek. xlv. 9). 


éwayyducv. If we compare the expression with verses 13, 39, we 
see that the primary reference must be to temporal promises (see 
Josh. xxi. 43—45, &c.); but they also obtained at least a partial frui- 
tion of spiritual promises also. 


‘Nedvrov. Samson (Judg. xiv. 5, 6), David (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35), 
Daniel (Dan. vi. 22), Benaiah (2 Sam. xxiii. 20). 


84, wvpés. Dan. iii. 25; 1 Mace. ii. 59. 


atpns. David (1 Sam. xviii. 11, xix. 10, &o.), Elijah (1 K. xix. 
oy hisha (2 K. vi. 12—17), Jor. xxvi. 24, &. ), Elijah ( 


dd doGevelag. Hezekiah (2 K. xx. 5), Samson (Judg. xv. 15, xvi. 
28—30), David (1 Sam. xvii. 42, 51, &c.). 


&uvay. This and the previous clause may refer specially to the 
Maccabees, though they also suit Joshua, the Judges, David, &c. The 
word ie, Ads is the word used for ‘‘camp”’ in xiii, 11, 13; Rev. 
xx. 9. It has both senses in the LXX, (Judg. iv. 16). The classic 
verb for “ drove back” is found here only in the N. T. (nwa). 


85. ‘yuvatxes. The woman of Sarepta (1 K. xvii. 22), the Shu- 
namite (2 K. iv. 82—36). ( ), the Shu 


& dvacrdcews. Lit., “ by resurrection.” 


érupravlcOycay. Josephus calls the instrument of torture rpoyés. 
The word means technically, ‘‘ were broken on the wheel,” and the 
special reference may be to 2 Macc. vi. 18—30, vii., where the word is 
a. to describe the tortures of Eleazar the Scribe, and of the Seven 
rothers. 


viv arodttpworv. ‘ The deliverance offered them’ (2 Macs. vi. 20, 
21, vii. 24). 
- «pelrrovos. Notas mere resurrection to earthly life, like. the children 
of the women mentioned, but “an everlasting reawakening to life” 
(2 Mace. vii. 9 and passim). 


86. épwarypov Kal paws -ver “Seven brethren and their mother 
...being tormented with scourges and whips...and they brought the 
second for a mocking-stock...And after him was the third made a 
mocking-stock...And...they tortured and tormented the fourth in like 
manner” (2 Mace. vii. 1, 7, 10, 18, &.). ‘ And they sought out... 
Judas’ friends...and he took vengeance on them and mocked them ” 
(1 Maco. ix. 26). 


Sy Kal dudaxis. Joseph (Gen. xxxix, 20), Micaiah (1 K. xxii. 
26, 27), Jeremiah (Jer. xx. 2, xxxvii, 15), Hanani (2 Chron. xvi. 10). 
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87. OBc&deOnoav. Zechariah (2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21). Jewish tra- 
dition said that Jeremiah was stoned. See Matt. xxiii. 35—37; Lk, 
xi. 51. 


érplcfnoay. This was the traditional mode of Isaiah’s martyrdom. 
Hamburger, Talm. Worterb. s.v. Jesaia. Comp. Matt. xxiv. 51. The 
punishment was well known in ancient days (2 Sam. xii, 31). 


érapdebyocayv. This would not seem an anticlimax to a pious reader, 
for the intense violence of temptation, and the horrible dread lest the 
weakness of human nature should succumb to it, was one of the mast 
awful forms of trial which persecutors could inflict (see Acts xxvi. 11), 
especially if the tempted person yielded to the temptation, as in 1 K. 
xiii. 7, 19—-26. There is no variation in the MSS., but some have con- 
jectured émrpncOncay ‘‘they were burned.” In a recent outbreak at 
Alexandria some Jews had been burnt alive (Philo, in Flacc. 20), and 
burnings are mentioned in 2 Macc. vi.11. The reason for the posi- 
tion of the word, as a sort of climax, perhaps lies in the strong effort 
to tempt the last and youngest of the seven brother-martyrs to 
apostatise in 2 Mace. vil. 


dy déve paxalpns. “ They have slain thy prophets with the sword ” 
(1 K. xix. 10). Jehoiakim “slew Urijah with the sword” (Jer. xxvi. 
23). The Jews suffered themselves to be massacred on the Sabbath in 
the war against Antiochus (1 Mace. ii. 38; 2 Mace. v. 26). 


éy pndowrats, év alyelots. Elijah (1 K. xix. 13; 2 K.i.8). A hairy 
garment seems subsequently to have been a common dress among 
prophets, and it was sometimes adopted for purposes of deception 
(Zech. xiii. 4). Clement in his Ep. ad Rom. i. 17 says that Elisha 
and Ezekiel also wore hairy garments. 


38. ot«x yw afios. The world was unworthy of them though it 
treated them as worthless, The Greek would also admit the meaning 
that they outweighed in value the whole world (see Prov. viii. 11, 
LXX.). The remark would be a striking source of consolation to 
Christians, on whom every epithet of hatred was exhausted and every 
disgraceful charge accumulated by their heathen adversaries. No 
small part of the task of the early Christian apologists consisted in 
shewing the baselessness and absurdity of the views respecting Chris- 
tians which were held alike by the multitude, by rulers, and by phi- 
losophers. 


Speriv Kal ownAalors. The Israelites in general (Judg. vi. 2). The 
prophets of the Lord (1 K. xviii. 4, 13). Elijah (1 K, xix. 9). Mat- 
tathias and his sons “ fled into the mountains ” (1 Macc. ii. 28), and 
many others “into the wilderness” (id. 29). Judas the Maccabee 
(2 Mace. v. 27). Refugees in caves (2 Macc. vi. 11), ‘Like beasts ” 
(id. x. 6). The catacombs were often used as places of refuge by the 
early Roman bishops and martyrs. 


Tis yis- Not “of theearth” but “of the land.” The writer’s historic 
view rarely extends beyond the horizon of Jewish history. 
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89. paprupnbévres Std ris wlerews. ‘‘ Having been borne witness 
to through their faith,” i.e. though they had this testimony borne to 
them, they did not see the fulfilment of the promises. 


ov éxoploavro. See verses 17, 33, vi. 15, ix. 15. They did not 
enjoy the fruition of the one great promise. 


40. Tov Geov...rpoBrAapapévov. Lit., “since God provided” (or 
‘foresaw ’”’) ‘some better thing concerning us.” The middle voice is 
used because it differs from the active by expressing a mental act; so 
too mwpoopacbat, wpoidécGa:. In one sense Abraham, and therefore 
other patriarchs, ‘‘ rejoiced to see Christ’s day,” and yet they did but 
see it in such dim shadow that ‘‘ many prophets and kings desired to 
see what ye see, and saw them not, and to hear the things which ye 
hear, and did not hear them” (Matt. xiii. 17), though all their earnest 
seekings and searchings tended in this direction (1 Pet. i. 10, 11). 


tva nl xerls ypav redaalorw. ‘Not unto themselves but unto 
us they did minister” (1 Pet. i. 12). Since in their days “ the fulness 
of the times” had not yet come (Eph. i. 10) the saints could not be 
brought to their completion—the end and consummation of their 
privileges—apart from us. The ‘‘just”’ had not been, and could not 
be, ‘ perfected ” (xii. 23) until Christ had died (vii. 19, viii. 6). The 
implied thought is that if Christ had come in their days—if the ‘close 
of the ages” had fallen in the times of the Patriarchs or Prophets— 
the world would long ago have ended, and we should never have been 
born. Our present privileges are, as he has been proving all through 
the Epistle, incomparably better than those of the fathers. It was 
necessary in the economy of God that their “ perfectionment” should 
be delayed until ours could be accomplished; in the future world 
we and they shall equally enjoy the benefits of Christ’s redemption. 


CHAPTER XII. 


3. «exd&xey. Much better supported than the rec. éxddicer. 

8. eséavrév. The MSS. vary between this reading (A, Vulg.) and 
els auréy, els avréy, and els éavrous. 

4. dvriuaréornre. In some MSS. and quotations the word ap- 
pears naturally with the double augment avrexaréornre. 

7. es NADKL, Vulg. Syr. Copt., &. 

16. drSoro NDKL. In AC drédero, which is probably a mere 
oversight, and a form which has no authority. 


18. Wnradopév Kal Kexavpévp amvpl. The be of DKL Vulg. 
followed by the rec. is a gloss, not found in NAC and many ver- 
sions. It is perhaps due to the Zid dpe of ver. 22. 


Kal yvod@ Kal {ohm AC. The MSS. vary considerably, but the 
oxory of the rec. is probably taken by L from Deut. iv. 11, v. 22. 
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ae [} Bonds xararotevOncera:]. An ill-supported gloss from Ex. 
Z1X. lo. 


28. Excpev...Aatpebopey ACDL. In the constant variations of 
the MSS. between the indicative and the hortative in all similar pas- 
sages, it is not easy to be sure of the reading. 


eAaBelas kal Sovg AC. The MSS, vary; the perd aldois xal 
evr. of the rec, is found in KL, acd e 


Cu. XII. An exhortation to faithful endurance (1—3) and a reminder 
that our earthly sufferings are due to the fatherly chastisement 
of God (4—18). The need of earnest watchfulness (14—17). 
Magnificent concluding appeal founded on the superiority and 
grandeur of the New Covenant (18—24), which enhances the 
guilt and peril of apostasy (25—29). 


1—3. AN ExHORTATION TO PATIENT STEADFASTNESS.' 


1. Toryapoty. A very strong particle of inference not found else- 
where in the N. T. except in 1 Thess, iv. 8. 


kal pets «.r.A. ‘‘ Let us also, seeing we are compassed with so 
great a cloud of witnesses...run with patience.” 


vépos. A classical Greek and Latin, as well as Hebrew, metaphor 
for a great multitude. Thus Homer speaks of “a cloud of foot-sol- 
diers.” We have the same metaphor in Is. Ix. 8, ‘‘ who are these that 
fly as clouds?” (Heb.) Here, as Clemens of Alexandria says, the 
cloud is imagined to be “‘ holy and translucent.” 


papré . The word has not yet fully acquired its sense of ‘‘ mar- 
tyrs t here probably means ‘“ witnesses to the sincerity and the 
reward of faith.” The notion that they are also witnesses of our 
Christian race lies rather in the word mepixelyevoy, ‘‘ surrounding us 
on all sides,” like the witnesses in a circus or a theatre (1 Cor. iv. 9). 


Sykov dro o. wdvra. Lit., ‘‘stripping off at once cumbrance of 
every kind.” The word ‘‘weight” was used, technically, in the lan- 
guage of athletes, to mean “superfluous flesh,” to be reduced by 
training. The training requisite to make the body supple and 
sinewy was severe and long-continued. Metaphorically the word 
comes to mean “ pride,” “ inflation.” 


evreplorarov. The six words “which doth so easily beset us” 
represent this one Greek word, of which the meaning is uncer- 
tain, because it occurs nowhere else. It means literally ‘ well 
standing round,” or “ well stood around.” (1) If taken in the latter 
sense it is interpreted to mean (a) “ thronged,” ‘‘ eagerly encircled,” 
and so ‘‘ much admired” or ‘‘ much applauded,” and will thus put us 
on our guard against sins which are popular; or (8) “ easily avoid- 
able,” with reference to the verb repitsraco, “avoid” (2 Tim. ii, 16; 
Tit, iii. 9). The objections to these renderings are that the writer is 
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thinking of private sins. More probably it is to be taken in the active 
sense, as in the A.V. and the R.V., of the sin which either (a) ‘ presses 
closely about us to attack us”; or (8) which ‘‘closely clings (tenaciter 
inhaerens, Erasmus) to us” like an enfolding robe (crards xiT«v). 
The latter is almost certainly the true meaning, and is suggested by 
the participle dro@épevor, “stripping off ” (comp. Eph. iv. 22). Asan 
athlete lays aside every heavy or dragging article of dress, so we must 
strip away from us and throw aside the clinging robe of familiar sin. 
The metaphor is the same as that of the word arexdtcacOa: (Col. iii. 
9), which is the parallel to dwoféo@a: in Eph. iv. 22, The gay garment 
of sin may at first be lightly pat on and lightly laid aside, but it after- 
wards becomes like the fabled shirt of Nessus, eating into the bones as 
it were fire. 

dpapriay, ‘sin,”—all sin, not, as the A. V. would lead us to sup- 
pose, some particular besetting sin. 

8.’ ésropovijs. Endurance characterised the faith of all these 
heroes and patriarchs, and he exhorts us to endure because Christ 
also endured the cross (Uromelvas). Aca with the gen. is used in clas- 
sical Greek also for the temper of mind. 


vTov tpoxelpevoy Tpiv dyova. One of the favourite metaphors of 
St Paul (Phil, iii. 12—14; 1 Cor. ix. 24, 25; 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8). 


2. ddopavres. It is not possible to express in English the thought 
wageested’ by this verb, which implies that we must “ look away or 
other things) unto Jesus.” It implies “the concentration of the 

_ wandering gaze into a single direction.” Comp, droBdérew xi. 26. 


alorens, ‘of faith,” rather than “ of our faith.” 


dpxnysv. The word is the same as that used in ii. 10. In Acts iii. 
15, v. 31 it is rendered ‘‘a Prince,” as in Is. xxx. 4 (LXX.). By His 
faithfulness (iii. 2) he became our captain and standard-bearer on the 
path of faith. 


y. He leads us to “ the end of our faith,” which is the sal- 
vation of our souls (1 Pet. i. 9). 
trépavev craupdy aloxuvns karadpovijoas. Lit.,‘‘ endured a cross, 
despising shame.” 
xexadcxey, ‘hath sat down” (i. 8, viii.1, x.12). The “‘is set down” 
of the A. V. is also a perfect and means the same thing. 


8. dvadoyloracte. Lit., “compare yourselves with.’ Contrast the 
comparative immunity from anguish of your lot with the agony of 
His (John xv. 20). 

vov roratrny «.t.A. Who hath endured at the hand of sinners such 
opposition. 

dvruoylay, “ gainsaying ” or “contradiction,” has already occurred 
in vi. 16, vii. 7. Three uncials (8, D, E) read ‘‘against themselves.” 
Christ was a mark for incessant ‘contradiction,’—‘‘a sign which is 

,8poken against” —(Lk. ii, 34). 
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va pr kdpnre rats Wuxais spov exAvdpevor. The correction of the 
R. V., ‘‘that ye waz not weary, fainting in your souls,’ will be reck- 
oned by careless and prejudiced readers among the changes which 
they regard as meaningless. Yet, as in hundreds of other instances, — 
it brings out much more fully and forcibly the exact meaning of the 
original. ‘‘ That ye wax not weary” is substituted for ‘lest ye be 
weary” because the Greek verb, being in the aorist, suggests a 
sudden or momentary break-down in endurance; on the other hand, 
‘‘ fainting” is in the present, and suggests the gradual relaxation of 
nerve and energy which culminates in the sudden relapse. Lastly, 
the word in the original is “souls,” not ‘‘minds.” Endurance was 
one of the most needful Christian virtues in times of waiting and of 
trial (Gal. vi. 9). | 
4—13. FarHerty CHAsTISEMENTS SHOULD BE CHEERFULLY 

ENDURED. 


4. péxpts afparos. If this be a metaphor drawn from pugilism, as 
the last 1s from ‘‘ running a race,” it means that as yet they have not 
“had blood drawn.” This would not be impossible, for St Paul 
adopts pugilistic metaphors (1 Cor. ix. 26, 27). More probably how- 
ever the meaning is that, severe as had been the persecutions which 
they had undergone (x. 32, 33), they had not yet—and perhaps a 
shade of reproach is involved in the expression—resisted up to the 
point of martyrdom (Rev. xii. 11). The Church addressed can scarcely 
therefore have been either the Church of Rome, which had before this 
time furnished ‘‘a great multitude” of martyrs (Tac. Ann. xv. 44; 
Rev. vii. 9), or the Church of Jerusalem, in which, beside the martyr- 
doms of St Stephen, St James the elder, and St James the Lord’s 
brother, some had certainly been put to death in the persecution of 
Saul (Acts viii. 1). 


viv dpaptrlay dyraywvifépevot, “in your struggles against 
sin.” Some from this expression give a more general meaning to the 


clause—* You have not yet put forth your utmost efforts in your 
moral warfare.” 


5S. wal éxAAAnobe. “Yet ye have utterly forgotten,” or possibly 
the words may be intended interrogatively, “Yet have ye utterly 
forgotten ?” 


THs Tapaxdioews, “the encouragement,” or “strengthening con- 
solation.” 


Stadtyerat, “ discourseth,” or ‘ reasoneth.” 

Yié. The quotation is from Prov. iii. 11, 12, and is taken mainly 
from the LXX. There is a very similar passage in Job v. 17, and 
Philo de Congr. quaerend. erudit. gr. (Opp. 1. 544). 

pr} ddtyadpea. “ Regard not lightly.” 

aawdlas. ‘* The training.” 


mSt &Atov, ‘‘nor faint.” In the Hebrew it is ‘and loathe not 
His correction.” 
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XAcyx dpevos, ‘on being tested,” “ corrected.” © 


6. waeta. This blessedness of being “trained by God” 
(‘‘ Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, O Lord, and teachest 
him out of thy law,” Ps. xciv. 12) is found in many parts of Scrip- 
ture. ‘‘As many as I love, I test (éA¢yxw) and train’’ (radevw), 
Rev, iii. 19; Ps. cxix. 75; Jas. i. 12. 


paoriyot €tx.r.A. The writer follows the reading of the LXX., by 
a slight change in the vowel-points, for ‘‘ even as a father to & son 
He is good to him.” 


7. elg waSlav trropévere. The true reading is not el, “if” (which 
is followed by the A. V., but for which there is hardly any good 
authority), but eis, “unto.” ‘It is for training that ye endure,” or 
better, ‘‘ Endure ye, for training,” i.e. ‘‘ regard your trials as a part 
of the moral training designed for you in love and mercy by your 
Father in Heaven.” 


ipty wpoodéperar. “In dealing with you.” Here only in the N.T. 
in this sense, 


rls ydp vids. The thought and its application to our relationship 
towards God are also found in Deut. viii. 5; 2 Sam. vii. 14; Prov. 
xiii. 24. 


8. wavres. He speaks of God’s blessed and disciplinary chastise- 
ment as a gift in which all His sons have their share. 


dpa. See note on iv. 9. 


9. éverperdpefa. In classical Greek this verb is found with the 
gen. but in later Greek with an acc. as here. Comp. Matt. xxi. 37, 
évrparjoovras Toy uidy pov, Lk. xviii. 4, dvOpwmroy oux évrpéropat. 


To warpl rev wvevpditev. God might be called “the Father of the 
spirits,” as having created Angels and Spirits; but more probably the 
meaning is ‘* the Father of our spirits,” as in Num. xvi. 22, ‘‘ the God 
of the spirits of all flesh.” God made our bodies and our souls, but 
our spirits are in a yet closer relation to Him (Job xii. 10, xxxii. 8, 
xxxiil. 4; Eccl. xii. 7; Zech. xii. 1; Is. xlii. 5, &c.). Ifit meant ‘the 
Author of spiritual gifts,” the expression would be far-fetched, and 
would be no contrast to ‘the father of our flesh.” Here and in 
vii. 10 theologians have introduced the purely verbal, meaningless, 
and insoluble dispute about Creationism and Traducianism—i.e. as 
to whether God separately creates the soul of each one of us, or 
whether we derive it through our parents by hereditary descent from 
Adam, 


10. wpcs éAlyag ypépas. Comp. wpis xa:pov Lk. viii. 13. 


xara rd Soxovv avrois. ‘‘As seemed good to them.” He is con- 
trasting the brief authority of parents, and their liability to error, and 
even to caprice, with the pure love and eternal justice of God. 


11. xapas. ‘A matter of joy”; the gen. of a property, or perhaps 
of the sphere to which a thing belongs. Winer, p. 244. 
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torepov § «.7.A. The original is expressed in the emphatic and 
oratorical style of the writer, ‘‘ but afterwards it yieldeth a peaceful 
fruit to those who have been exercised by it—(the fruit) of righteous- 
ness.” He means that though the sterner aspect of training is never 
pleasurable for the time, it results in righteousness—in moral hardi- 
hood and serene self-mastery—to all who have been trained in these 
gymnasia (yeyupyacpévos). See Rom, v. 2—5. 


12. 80. The poetic style, and even the metrical form of diction, 
in these two verses (of which ver, 13 contains a complete hexameter, 


Kal rpoxtds dpas wotjoare Tos rooly Uuuwp 
and half an iambic, 
wa ph Td xwrdv exrparp), 


reflect the earnestness of the writer, as he gives: more and more ela- 
boration to his sentences in approaching the climax of his appeal. 
It is most unlikely that they are quotations from Hellenistic poets, 
for the first agrees closely with Prav, iv. 26 (LXX.). On these acci- 
carrey has expressions see my Early Days of Christianity, 
1. 464, ur. 14. 


TAS aah miley dpag k.7.A. Lit.,“‘ straighten out the relaxed hands 
and the palsied knees.” Make one effort to invigorate the flaccid 
muscles which should be so tense in the struggle in which you are 
engaged. The writer is thinking of Deut. xxxii. 86; Is. xxxv. 3; 
Ecolus. xxv. 23, and ean of the metaphors of the race and the 
fight which he has just used. 


13. dxrpawy. Lit., ‘‘ that the lame (i.e. lameness) may not be quite 
out of joint, but may rather be cured.” The verb éxrpary may mean 
‘*be turned out of the way,” asin 1 Tim. i. 6, v. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 4; 
but as it is a technical term for “ spraining” or “ dislocation” it may 
have that meaning here, especially as he has used two medical terms 
in the previous verse, and has the metaphor of “healing” in his 
thoughts. The writer may have met with these terms in ordinary 
life, or in his intercourse with St Luke, with whose language he shews 
himself familiar throughout the Epistle. Intercourse with the be- 
loved physician is perhaps traceable in some of the medical terms of 
St Paul’s later Epistles (see Dean Plumptre’s papers on this subject in 
the Expositor, rv. 134 (first series). But rd xwAo» is a natural meta- 
phor for weakness, and may be derived from the curious translation 
of the LXX. in 1 K. xviii. 21, ws wore vets xwraveire eat dudordépats 
rais lyvvacs ; 


tay 88 paddoy. Is. lvii. 17—19. 


14—17. NEED oF EARNEST WATCHFULNESS. 


14. perd wdvrev. The word “men” is better omitted, for doubtless 
the writer is thinking mainly of peace in the bosom of the little 
Christian community—a peace which, even in these early days, was 
often disturbed by rival egotisms (Rom. xiv. 19; 2 Tim. ii. 22). 
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kal tov dywopdéy. “And the sanctification” (ix. 13, x. 10, 29, 
xiii. 12). 


od xwpls. We have here in succession two iambics: 


* b FJ a , 
ov xwpils ovdels Operas row Kuptor, 
émioxomouvres pn Tis VoTEpwy amd. , 


15. torepov«.r.r. Lit., ‘whether there be any man who is falling 
short of’ or possibly ‘ falling back from the grace of God.” We have 
already noticed that not improbably the writer has in view some one 
individual instance of a tendency towards apostasy, which might have 
a fatal influence upon other weary or wavering brethren (comp. 
iii, 12). For vorepeiy dro we find éxxNlvew dro in Num. xxii. 32, 


Aq. The words “root of bitterness” are a reference to Deut. 
xxix, 18, ‘‘a root that beareth gall and wormwood,” or, as in the 
margin, ‘a poisonful herb.’”’ Here the LXX. in the Vatican MS. has 
év xoAq “in gall,” for évoydz, ‘‘should trouble you.’ But the Alex- 
andrian MS., which the writer habitually follows in his quotations, 
has é€vox\f. Some have supposed that there is a curious allusion to 
this verse and to the reading ‘‘in gall’ in the apparent reference to 
this Epistle by the Muratorian Canon as “the Epistle to the Alex- 
andrians current under the name of Paul, but forged in the interests 
of Marcion’s heresy,’’ which adds that “ gall ought not to be mixed 
with honey.” The allusion is, however, very doubtful. 


of woddol. “The many.” Comp. 1 Cor. v. 6 (‘‘a little leaven”); 
1 Cor. xv. 33 (“evil communications ”); Gal. v. 9. 


16. mépvos. The word must be taken in a literal sense, since 
Esau was not “an idolater.” It is true that Esau is not charged with 
fornication in the Book of Genesis (which only speaks of his heathen 
marriages, xxvi. 34, xxviii. 8), but the writer is probably alluding to 
the Jewish Haggadah, with which he was evidently familiar, There 
Esau is represented in the blackest colours, as a man utterly sensual, 
intemperate, and vile, which is also the view of Philo (see Siegfried, 
Philo, p, 254). 


BéBnAos. A man of coarse and unspiritual mind (Gen. xxv. 33). 
aera explained the word “hairy” to mean that he was sensuous and 
lustfal. 


dvtl Bpdcews pias. ‘‘ For one meal” (Gen. xxv. 29—34). 


17. perérara. The verse runs literally, ‘for ye know that even, 
afterwards, when he wished to inherit the blessing, he was rejected—for 
he found no opportunity for a change of mind—though with tears he 
earnestly sought for it.” It is clear at once that if the writer means 
to say ‘that Esau earnestly sought to repent, but could not,’ then he 
is contradicting the whole tenor of the Scriptures, and of the Gospel 
teaching with which he was so familiar. This would not indeed 
furnish us with any excuse for distorting the meaning of his language, 
if that meaning be unambiguous; and in favour of such a view of his 
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words is the fact that he repeatedly dwells on the hopelessness— 
humanly speaking—of all wilful apostasy. On the other hand, “‘apo- 
stasy,” when it desires to repent, ceases to be apostasy, and the very 
meaning of the Gospel is that the door to repentance is never closed 
by God, though the sinner may close it against himself. Two modes 
of interpreting the text would save it from clashing with this precious 
truth. (1) One is to say (a) that ‘‘ room for repentance” means “ op- 
portunity for changing his father’s or his brother's purpose”; no 
subsequent remorse or regret could undo the past or alter Isaac’s 
blessing (Gen. xxvii. 33); or (8) no room for changing his own mind 
in such a way as to recover the blessing which he had lost; in other 
words, he ‘‘found no opportunity for such repentance as would restore 
to him the lost theocratic blessing.” But in the N. T. usage the word 
*‘ repentance’’ (uerdyaa) is always subjective, and has a deeper mean- 
ing than in the LXX. The same objection applies to the explanation 
that “he found no room to change God’s purpose,” to induce God “ to 
repent” of His rejection of him, since God ‘‘is not a man that He 
should repent”? (Num. xxiii. 19). (2) It seems simpler therefore, and 
quite admissible, to regard ‘‘ for he found no place for repentance” as 
a parenthesis, and refer ‘‘it” to the lost blessing. (So the R. V.) 
‘¢ Though he earnestly sought the lost blessing, even with tears, when 
(perhaps forty years after his shameful indifference) he wished once 
more to inherit it, yet then he found no room for repentance’’; or in 
other words his repentance, bitter as it was, could not avert the earthly 
consequence of his profanity, and was unavailing to regain what he 
had once flung away. As far as his earthly life was concerned, he 
heard the awful words “ too late.’ The text gives no ground for pro- 
nouncing on Esau’s future fate, to which the writer makes no allusion 
whatever. His ‘‘repentance,” if it failed, could only have been a 
spurious repentance—remorse for earthly foolishness, not godly sorrow 
for sin, the dolor amissi, not the dolor admissi. This explanation 
accords with the sense of ‘‘ locus poenitentiae,” the Latin translation of 
rémos peravolas. The phrase itself occurs in Wisd. xii.10. The abuse 
of this passage to support the merciless severity of the Novatians was 
one of the reasons why the Epistle was somewhat discredited in the 
Western Church. 


perd Saxpiwy. ‘In former days he might have had it without tears; 
afterwards he was rejected, however sorely he wept. Let us use the 
time”’ (LE. xiii. 28). Bengel. 


18s—29. Tse Mercy anp Susiimiry or tHe NEw Covenant AS CON- 
TRASTED WITH THE OLD (18—24) ENHANCE THE GUILT AND PERIL 
OF THE BacKsLIDER (25—29). 


18. Ov ydp. At the close of his arguments and exhortations the 
writer condenses the results of his Epistle into a climax of magnificent 
eloquence and force, in which he shews the transcendent beauty and 
supremacy of the New Covenant as compared with the terrors and 
imperfections of the Old. 
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Aadhewpivy kal Kecav (. Unless we allow the textual 
sone sk ie ena hits other considerations, which are techni- 
cally called ‘‘ paradiplomatic evidence,’”’ the verse should be rendered 
*« For ye are not come near to a palpable and enkindled fire.” In any 
case the allusion is to Ex. xix. 16—19; Deut. iv. 11, and generally to 
‘‘the fiery law.’? The present participle yy. here means ‘“ which 
could be felt” because the capability is involved in the property; just 
as ra Bd\erdpeva may mean “things which can be scen.” Winer, 


p. 431 
yb. Deut. iv. 11, v. 22. 


19, odAmyyos. Ex, xix. 16, 19, xx. 18. 
dovy pypdrev. Deut. iv. 12. 
_ wapyricavro. The verb means literally ‘to beg off.” 


yj. The common redundant negative (expressing the negative 
result) after verbs of denying. See Winer, p. 755. 


pt wporreOivat k.7.A. Lit., “ that no word more should be added to 
them” (Deut. v. 22—27, xviii. 16; Ex. xx. 19). - 


20. ovKx Epepov ydp x.r.AX. “For they endured not the injune- 
tion, If even a beast...” (Ex. xix. 12, 13). This injunction seemed to 
them to indicate an awful terror and sanctity in the environment of 
the mountain. It filled them with alarm. The Jewish Haggadah said 
that at the utterance of each commandment the Israelites recoiled 
twelve miles, and were only brought forward again by the ministering 
angels. St Paul, in different style, contrasts ‘‘the Mount Sinai which 
gendereth to bondage”? with ‘‘the Jerusalem which is free and the 
mother of us all” (Gal. iv. 24—26). 


f Bonde xararotevOncerat. This clause is a gloss added from Ex. 
xix. 13. Any man who touched the mountain was to be stoned, any 
beast to be transfixed (Kx. xix. 13): but the quotation is here abbre- 
viated, and the allusion is summary as in vil. 5; Acts vii. 16. 


21. 1d davrafspevov. ‘ The splendour of the spectacle” (here only 
in N.T.), The true punctuation of the verse is And—so fearful was 
the spectacle—Moses said... 


*"ExdoBeés elps x.r.. No such speech of Moses at Sinai is recorded 
in the Pentateuch. The writer is either drawing from the Jewish 
Haggadah or (by a mode of citation not uncommon) is compressing 
two incidents into one. For in Deut. ix. 19 Moses, after the apostasy 
.of Israel in worshipping the Golden Calf, said “I was afraid (LXX. 
xal Expofos elju) of the anger and hot displeasure of the Lord,” and in 
Acts vii. 82 we find the words ‘‘ becoming a-tremble” (&rpopos yevo- 
pevos) to express the fear of Moses on seeing the Burning Bush (though 
here also there is no mention of any trembling in Ex. iii. 6). The 
tradition of Moses’ terror is found in Jewish writings. In Shabbath 
f, 88. 2 he exclaims “‘ Lord of the Universe, I am afraid lest they (the 
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Angels) should consume me with the breath of their mouths.” Comp. 
Koheleth, f. 69. 4. 


22. uy Spa... The true Sion is the antitype of all the promises 
with which the name had been connected (Ps. ii. 6, xlviii. 2, lxxviii. 
68, 69, oxxv. 1; Joel ii. 32; Mic. iv. 7).. Hence the names of Sion 
and ‘‘the heavenly Jerusalem” are given to ‘‘the city of the living 
God” (Gal, iv. 26; Rev. xxi. 2). Sinai and Mount Sion are contrasted 
with each other in six particulars. Bengel and others make out an 
elaborate sevenfold antithesis here. 


pupidoww dyy&eyv... This punctuation is suggested by the word 
‘‘ myriads,” which is often applied to angels (Deut. xxxiii. 2; Ps. 
lxvili. 17; Dan. vii. 10). But under the New Covenant the Angels are 
surrounded with attributes, not of terror but of beauty and goodness 
(i. 14; Rev. v. 11, 12). 


23. baa Lh poe The word means a general festive assembly, as in 
Cant. vi. 18 (LXX.). It has been questioned whether both clauses 
refer to Angels—‘“To myriads of Angels, a Festal Assembly, and 
Church of Firstborn enrolled in Heaven”—or whether two classes of 
the Blessed are intended, viz. ‘‘To myriads of Angels, (and) to a 
Festal Assembly and Church of Firstborn.” The absence of ‘‘and” 
before raviyyvpts makes this latter construction doubtful, and the first 
construction is untenable because the Angels are never called in the 
N.T. either ‘‘a Church” (but see Ps. lxxxix. 5) or ‘‘ Firstborn.” On 
the whole the best and simplest way of taking the text seems to be 
‘But ye are come...to Myriads—a Festal Assembly of Angels—and 
to the Church of the Firstborn...and to spirits of the Just who have 
been perfected.” 


dtroyeypappévey dy odpavots. ‘ Who have been enrolled in heaven.” 
This refers to the Church of living Christians, to whom the Angels 
are “ministering spirits,” and whose names, though they are still 
living on earth, have been enrolled in the heavenly registers (Lk. x. 
20; Rom. viii. 16, 29; Jas. i. 18) as ‘a kind of firstfruits of His 
creatures’? unto God and to the Lamb (Rev. xiv. 4). These, like 
Jacob, have inherited the privileges of firstborn which the Jews, like 
Esau, have rejected. 


kpiry Oe@ ardvrev. Into whose hands, rather than into the hands 
of man, it is a blessing to fall, because He is “‘ the righteous Judge”’ 
(2 Tim. iv. 8). 


Tereccvopévoy, That is, to saints now glorified and perfected—i.e. 
brought to the consummation of their course—in heaven (Rev. vii. 
14—17). This has been interpreted only of the glorified saints of the 
Old Covenant, but there is no reason to confine it to them. The 
writer tells the Hebrews that they have come not to a flaming hill, 
and a thunderous darkness, and a terror-stricken multitude, but to 
Mount Sion and the Heavenly Jerusalem, where they will be united 
with the Angels of joy and mercy (Lk. xv. 10), with the happy Church 
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of living Saints, and with the spirits of the Just made perfect. The 
three clauses give us a beautiful conception of ‘‘ the Communion of 
the Saints above and the Church below” with myriads of Angels 
united in a Festal throng, in a Heaven now ideally existent and soon 
to be actually realised. 


24. Srabrixns véas perlry. ‘* Mediator of a New Covenant.” The 
word for ‘‘new” is here véas (‘new in time”), not xacw7s (‘fresh in 
quality’’), implying not only that it is ‘‘fresh” or ‘‘recent,” but also 
young and strong (Matt. xxvi. 27-29; Heb, ix. 15, x. 22). 


mapa Tov “ABedX. Better things ‘‘than Abel” is a comparatio com- 
pendiaria for ‘than the blood of Abel.” The allusion is explained by 
ix. 13, x. 22, xi. 4, xiii. 12. ‘*The blood of Abel cried for vengeance; 
that of Christ for remission” (Erasmus), In the original Hebrew it 
is (Gen. iv. 10) ‘‘ The voice of thy brother’s bloods crieth from the 
ground,” and this was explained by the Rabbis of his blood ‘‘ sprinkled 
on the trees and stones,” It was a curious Jewish Haggadah that the 
dispute between Cain and Abel rose from Cain’s denial that God was 
a Judge. The “sprinkling” of the blood of Jesus, an expression 
borrowed from the blood-sprinklings of the Old Covenant (Ex. xxiv. 
8), is also alluded to by St Peter (1 Pet. i. 2). 


25. tov Nadowra. Not Moses, as Chrysostom supposed, but God. 
The speaker is the same under both dispensations, different as they 
‘are. God spoke alike from Sinai and from heaven. The difference 
of the places whence they spoke involves the whole difference of their 
tone and revelations. Perhaps the writer regarded Christ as the 
speaker alike from Sinai as from Heaven, for even the Jews repre- 
sented the Voice at Sinai as being the Voice of Michael, who was 
sometimes identified with “the Shechinah,” or the Angel of the 
Presence. The verb for “speaketh” is xpnuaritovra, as in viii. 5, 
xi. iP 

ovx t&édvyov. ii. 2, 8, iii. 17, x. 28, 29. 


wapaitnodpevos Tov xpnparovra. The A.V. “who refused Him 
that snake 2 Pig this,es in many thousands of instances, far less 
closely accurate to the exact sense of the original than the ‘‘when 
they refused Him that warned them” of the R. V. There are, how- 
ever, instances in classical Greek as well as in N. T. where the parti- 
ciple without the article may be rendered as a relative in English, 
e.g. Luke xiii. 1. 


awoXd padrAov. On this proportional method of statement, charac- 
teristic of the writer, as also of Philo, see i. 4, iii. 3, vii. 20, viii. 6. 
Kuinél mistakenly renders it multo minus, and connects it with 
éxpeviopueda instead of ovk éxd. 


ol drroorpeddpevors. Not ‘if we turn away from” (A. V.) but ‘who 
turn” (or ‘‘are turning”) ‘‘ away from.” 


26. yivloddevoe. Ex. xix. 18; Judg. v. 4; Ps. cxiv. 7. 
HEBREWS L 
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enh Vora “He has promised.” The verb has the sense of the 
middle voice as in Rom. iv. 21, 


"Em diag. “ Again, once for all.” The quotation is from Hagg. ii. 
6, 7, ‘‘yet once, it is a little while” (comp. Hos. i, 4). 


Kal rév otpavéy. “For the powers of the heavens shall be shaken” 
(LE. xxi. 26). 


27. +d 8 ”Er Graf. The argument on the phrase “ Again, yet 
once for all,” and the bringing it into connexion with the former 
shaking of the earth at Sinai, resembles the style of argument on the 
word ‘‘to-day”’ in iii. 7—iv. 9; and on the word “new” in viii. 13. 


perdQeotv. The rest of this verse may be punctuated “ Signifies 
the removal of the things that are being shaken as of things which 
have been made, in order that things which cannot be shaken may 
remain.” The “things unshakeable” sre God’s heavenly city and 
eternal kingdom (Dan. ii. 44; Rev. xxi. 1, &.), The material world— 
its shadows, symbols and all that belong to it—are quivering, unreal, 
evanescent (Ps. cii. 25, 26; 2 Pet. iii. 10; Rev. xx.11). Itis only the 
Ideal which is endowed with eternal reality (Dan. ii. 44, vii. 13, 14). 
This view, which the Alexandrian theology had learnt from the Ethnic 
inspiration of Plato, is the reverse of the view taken by materialists 
and sensualists. roel only believe in what they can taste, and see, 
and “grasp with both hands”; but to the Christian idealist, who 
walks by faith and not by sight, the Unseen is visible (ws dpav réy 
"Adparop (xi. 27), 7a yap dbpara adrod...voodjmeva, age the Rom. i. 20), 
and the material is only a perishing copy of an Eternal Archetype. 
The earthquake which dissolves and annihilates things sensible is 
powerless against the Things Invisible. 


tva. Bleek and De Wette make the wa dependent on Thy perdbecw. 


pelvy. The aor. shews the meaning to be that the threatened con- 
vulsion will at once test the quality of permanence of the things not 
to be shaken. 


28. §6. This splendid strain of comparison and warning ends 
with a brief and solemn appeal. 


Exeopev xdpw. ‘Let us have grace,” or ‘‘let us feel thankfulness, 
whereby, &c.” 


perd eidaBelas (v. 7, xi. 7) wal Séovs. “With godly caution and 
gh The word déos for *‘fear’? does not occur elsewhere in the 
N. e 


29. «xalydp. Comp. iv. 2. 


wip karavadloxov. The reference is to Deut. iv. 24, and the special 
application of the description to one set of circumstances shews that 
this is not—like ‘ God is light ” and ‘‘ God is love”—a description of 
the whole character of God, but an anthropomorphic way of express- 
ing His hatred of apostasy and idolatry. Here the reference is made 
to shew why we ought to serve God with holy reverence and fear. 





t 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


9. mapadéperte NACDM. The wepidédperde of the rec. (KL) comes 
from Eph. iv. 14. 


Ca. XIII. Concluding Exhortations to Love (1); Hospitality (2) ; 
Kindness to Prisoners and the Suffering (3); Purity of Life (4); 
Contentment (5); Trustfulness (6); Submission to Pastoral 
Authority (7, 8); Steadfastness and Spirituality (9); The Altar, 
the Sacrifice, and the Sacrifices of the Christian (10—16); The 
Duty of Obedience to Spiritual Authority (17), Concluding 
Notices and Benedictions (18—25). 


We may notice that the style of the writer in this chapter offers 
more analogies to that of St Paul than in the rest of the Epistle 
(comp. Rom. xii. 1—21, xiv. 17, xv. 33 with 1—6, 9, 20); the reason 
being that these exhortations are mostly of a general character, and 
probably formed a characteristic feature in all the Christian corre- 
spondence of this epoch. They are almost of the nature of theological 
loci communes. 


1. ‘H pradAdta. “Your brotherly affection.” Not only was 
‘‘ brotherly love” a new and hitherto almost undreamed of virtue but 
it was peculiarly necessary among the members of a bitterly-perse- 
cuted sect. Hence all the Apostles lay constant stress upon it (Rom. 
xii. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 9; 1 Pet. i. 22; 1 John iii. 14—18, &c.). It was 
a special form of the more universal ‘‘ Love” (’Aydw7y), and our Lord 
had said that by it the world should recognise that Christians were 
His disciples (John xiii. 85). How entirely this prophecy was fulfilled 
we see alike from the fervid descriptions of Tertullian, from the mock- 
ing admissions of Lucian in his curious and interesting tract ‘‘ on the 
death of Peregrinus” (§ 16), and from the remark of the Emperor 
Julian (Ep. 49), that their ‘‘kindness towards strangers” had been a 
chief means of propagating their ‘‘atheism.” But brotherly-love in 
the limits of a narrow community is often imperilled by the self- 
satisfaction of egotistic and dogmatic orthodoxy, shewing itself in 
party rivalries. This may have been the case among these Hebrews 
as among the Corinthians; and the neglect by some of the gatherings 
for Christian worship (x. 25) may have tended to deepen the sense of 
disunion. The disunion however was only incipient, for the writer 
has already borne testimony to the kindness which prevailed among 
them (vi. 10, x. 32, 33). 


2. drrofevlas. The hospitality of Christians (what Julian calls 
h wept tévous piravOpwria) was naturally exercised chiefly towards the 
brethren. The absence of places of public entertainment except in 
the larger towns, and the constant interchange of letters and mes- 
sages between Christian communities—a happy practice which also 
prevailed among the Jewish Synagogues—made “‘ hospitality” a very 
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necessary and blessed practice. St Peter tells Christians to be hospi- 
table to one another ungrudgingly, and unmurmuringly, though it 
must sometimes have been burdensome (1 Pet. iv. 9; comp. Rom. 
xii. 13; Tit. i.8; 1 Tim. iii, 2). We find similar exhortations in the 
Talmud (Berachoth, f. 63. 2; Shabbath, f. 27.1). The “ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles” shews that hospitality to wandering teachers 
was an ordinary duty. 


dyy&ovs. Abraham (Gen. xviii, 2—22. Lot (Gen. xix. 1, 2). 
Manosh (Judg. xiii. 2—14). Gideon (Judg. vi. 11—20). Our Lord 
taught that we may even entertain Him—the King of Angels—un- 
awares. ‘I was a stranger, and ye took Me in” (Matt. xxv. 35—40). 
There is an allusion to this “entertaining of angels” in Philo, De 
Abrahamo (Opp. 11.17). The classic verb rendered ‘‘ unawares” (t\a- 
Gov) is not found elsewhere in the N.T. in this sense, and forms a 
happy paronomasia with ‘forget not.” The verb is used adverbially, 
‘* unconsciously.” 


8. tov Serplwv. Comp. Col. iv. 18. 


&s cvvSeSenévor.. Lit., ‘‘as having been bound with them.” In the 
perfectness of sympathy thetr bonds are your bonds (1 Cor. xii. 26), 
for you and they alike are Christ’s slaves (1 Cor. vii. 22) and Christ’s 
captives (2 Cor. ii. 14 in the Greek), This seems to be the meaning 
rather than that the Hebrew Christians too have had their own per- 
sonal experience of imprisonment for the faith. Lucian’s tract (re- 
ferred to in the previous note) dwells on the effusive kindness of 
Christians to their brethren who were imprisoned as confessors, 


év oopar.. And therefore as being yourselves liable to similar 
maltreatment. ‘‘In the body” does not mean ‘‘in the body of the 
Church,” but ‘‘ human beings, born to suffer.” You must therefore 
‘‘weep with them that weep” (Rom. xii. 15). The expressions of the 
verse (xaxovyounévwy, Ws xal avrol byres év cupari) read like a remi- 
niscence of Philo (De Spec. Legg. § 80) who says ws éy rois érépwy 
cwpacw avrol xaxotuevo., ‘as being yourselves also afflicted in the 
bodies of others’’; but if so the reminiscence is only verbal, and the 
application more simple. Incidentally the verse shews how much the 
Christians of that day were called upon to endure. 


4 tipos 6 ydpos «.7.A. Probably this is an exhortation, ‘‘ Let 
marriage be held honourable among all,” or rather ‘‘in all respects.”’ 
Scripture never gives even the most incidental sanction to the exalta- 
tion of celibacy as a superior virtue, or to the disparagement of mar- 
riage as an inferior state. Celibacy and marriage stand on an exactly 
equal level of honour according as God has called us to the one or the 
other state. The mediaeval glorification of Monachism sprang partly 
from a religion of exaggerated gloom and terror, and partly from a 
complete misunderstanding of the sense applied by Jewish writers to 
the word ‘‘ Virgins.” Nothing can be clearer than the teaching on 
this subject alike of the Old (Gen. ii. 18, 24) and of the New Covenant 
(Matt. xix. 4—6; John ii. 1, 2; 1 Cor. vii. 2). There is no ‘‘ forbid- 
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ding to marry” (1 Tim. iv. 1—3) among Evangelists and Apostles. 
They shared the deep conviction which their nation had founded on 
Gen, i. 27, ii. 18—24 and which our Lord had sanctioned (Matt. xix. 
4—6). The warning in this verse is against unchastity. If it be 
aimed against a teadency to disparage the married state it would 
shew that the writer is addressing some Hebrews who had adopted in 
this matter the prejudices of the Essenes (1 Tim. iv. 3). In any case 
the truth remains ‘‘ Honourable is marriage in all’’; it is only lawless 
passions which are “ passions of dislionour”’ (Rom, i. 26). 


éy wacw. This may mean “in all things” as in verse 18; or 
‘‘among all,” which would however be normally expressed by rapa 
awaow. Inthe A.V. éor is supplied, in the R.V. éorw. 


dplavros. ‘And let the bed be undefiled” by adultery. A warning 
to Antinomians (such for instance as the Nicolaitans, Rev. ii. 6, 15) 
who made light of unchastity (Acts xv. 20; 1 Thess. iv. 6). 


aépvovs. Christianity introduced a wholly new conception regard- 
ing the sin of fornication (Gal. v. 19, 21; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10; Eph. v. 5; 
Col. iii. 5, 6; Rev. xxii. 15) which, especially in the depraved deca- 
dence of Heathenism under the Empire, was hardly regarded as any 
sin at all. Hence the necessity for constantly raising a warning voice 
against it (1 Thess. iv. 6, &c.). 


kptvet. The more because they often escape altogether the judge- 
ment of man (1 Sam. ii. 25; 2 Sam. iii. 39). 


5. 6 rpdmos. Lit., Let your turn of mind be unavaricious.” In 
the A.V. it is ‘Let your conversation be without covetousness ”; but 
the word here used is not the one generally rendered by ‘‘conversa- 
tion” in the N.T. (avacrpoph as in ver. 7, ‘‘general walk,” Gal. i. 13; 
Eph, ii. 3), or ‘‘citizenship” (woXNlrevyza, as in Phil, i, 27, iii. 20), but 
“‘turn of mind’”’ (rpdzos). 

dpidpyvpos. Not merely without covetousness (wAecovetia) but 
‘“‘without love of money.” It is remarkable that ‘‘ covetousness ” and 
‘‘uncleanness”’ are constantly placed in juxtaposition in the N.T. 
(1 Cor. v. 10, vi. 9; Eph. v. 3, 5; Col. iii. 5). 


EpKxovpevor. The form of the sentence ‘‘Let your turn of mind be 
without love of money, being content” is the same as 7 dyarn avurd- 
Kptros, aroorvyotyres in Rom. xii. 9. The few marked similarities 
between this writer and St Paul only force the radical dissimilarity 
between their styles into greater prominence; and as the writer had 
almost certainly read the Epistle to the Romans a striking syntactical 
peculiarity like this may well have lingered in his memory. 

atrds ydp elpnxev. ‘Himself hath said.” The “Himself” of course 
refers to God, and the phrase of citation is common in the Rabbis 
(AON NWI). “He” and ‘‘1I” are, as Delitzsch says, used by the Rabbis 
as mystical names of God. 


Od pj oe dv K.r.A. These words are found (in the third person) 
in Deut. xxxi. 6, 8; 1 Chron. xxviii. 20, and similar promises, in the 
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first person, in Gen. xxviii. 15; Josh. i, 5; Is. xli. 17. The very 
emphatic form of the citation (first with a double then with a triple 
negation), “I will in no wise fail, neither will I ever in any wise for- 
sake thee,’’ does not occur either in the Hebrew or the LXX., but it is 
found in the very same words in Philo (De Confus, Ling. § 32), and 
since we have had occasion to notice again and again the thorough 
familiarity of the writer with Philo’s works, it is probable that he 
derived it from Philo, unless it existed in some proverbial or liturgical 
form among the Jews. The triple negative ovd’ ov nu} is found in Matt. 
xxiv, 21, 


6. @appovvras. ‘ We boldly say,” not as in A.V. “ we may boldly 
say.” 


Kupvos. Ps. cxviii. 6. 


ov hoPnPyjcopar. “I will not fear. What shall man do unto me?” 
The rendering of the A.V. ‘‘I will not fear what man shall do unto 
me” is ungrammatical, as is that of the Vulg., ‘‘Non timebo quid 
faciat mihi homo.” 


7. Tov uévov...otrives. ‘Your leaders, who spoke to you”; 
for, as the next clause shews, these spiritual leaders were dead. 
this time the ecclesiastical organisation was still unfixed. The vague 
term ‘‘leaders” (found also in Acts xv. 22), like the phrase ‘those 
set over you” (mpoiorduevor, 1 Thess. v. 12) means ‘‘bishops’”’ and 
‘‘ presbyters,” the two terms being, in the Apostolic age, practically 
ergs ‘ In later ecclesiastical Greek this word (iryodjmevo) was used 
for ‘‘ abbots. 


av Gvalseotyret x.r.X. In the emphatic order of the original, 
‘‘and earnestly contemplating the issue of their conversation, imitate 
their faith.” 


viv &Bacw. Not the ordinary word for ‘‘end” (rédos) but the 
very unusual word &xBacw, “outcome.” This word in the N.T. is 
found only in 1 Cor. x. 18, where it is rendered “escape.” In Wisd. 
ii. 17 we find, ‘‘Let us see if his words be true, and let us see what 
shall happen at his end” (év éxBdoe). It here seems to mean death, 
but not necessarily a death by martyrdom. It merely means “imitate 
them, by being faithful unto death.” The words ééodos ‘‘ departure” 
(Lk, ix. 81; 2 Pet. i. 15) and ddigis (Acts xx. 29) are similar euphe- 
misms for death. 


8. "Incots Xpirrds...6 avrds. ‘‘ Jesus Christ is the same” (comp. 
i. 12). The A. v. by its omission of the copula seems to connect this 
with r7 &Bacw as if Jesus Christ were the “end of their conversation,” 
which it is scarcely necessary to say is impossible. The collocation 
‘¢ Jesus Christ” is in this Epistle only found elsewhere in ver. 21 and 
x. 10. He commonly says ‘‘ Jesus” in the true reading (ii. 9, iii. 1, 
vi. 20, &c.) or “Christ” (iii. 6, 14, v. 5, &c.). He also has “the 
Lord” (ii. 3), ‘our Lord” (vii. 14), and ‘“‘our Lord Jesus” (xiii. 20). 
‘¢Christ Jesus,’? which is so common in St Paul, only ocours as a 
very dubious various reading in iii. 1. 
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Ots «.7.X. Seo vii. 24. The order of the Greek is “yesterday 
and to-day the same, and to the ages.” Seei. 12; Mal. iii. 6; Jas. 
i. 17. The unchangeableness of Christ is a reason for not being swept 
about by winds of strange teaching. 


9. SSaxats «7A. Lit., “With teachings various and strange be 
ye not swept away.” From the allusion to various kinds of food 
which immediately follows we infer that these ‘‘ teachings”? were not 
like the incipient Gnostic speculations against which St Paul and St 
John had to raise a warning voice (Eph. iv. 14; Col. ii, 8; 1 John iv. 
1), but the minutiae of the Jewish Halachah with its endless refine- 
ments upon, and inferences from, the letter of the Law; possibly 
doctrines akin to those of the Essenes. This is the sort of teaching 
of which the Talmud is full, and most of it has no real connexion 
with true Mosaism. 


Kadoy. ‘A beautiful or excellent thing.” 


xdpirt. By the favour or mercy of God as a pledge of our real 
security. 

od Bpdpacw. Not by minute and pedantic distinctions between 
various kinds of clean and unclean food (ix. 10). The word Bpwpara, 
‘‘ kinds of food,’’ was never applied to sacrifices. On the urgency of 
the question of ‘‘meats” to the early Christians see my Life of St 
Paul, 1. 264. 


ovK apedyOynoav. These outward rules were of no real advantage 
to the Jews under the Law. As Christianity extended, the Rabbis 
gave & more and more hostile elaboration and significance to the 
Halachoth, which decided about the degrees of uncleanness in different 
kinds of food, as though salvation itself depended on the scrupulosities 
and micrologies of Rabbinism. The reader will find some illustra- 
tions of these remarks in my Life of St Paul, 1. 264. The importance 
of these or analogous questions to the early Jewish Christians may 
be estimated by the allusions of St Paul (Rom. xiv.; Col. ii. 16—23 ; 
1 Tim, iv. 3, &c.). No doubt these warnings were necessary because 
the Jewish Christians were liable to the taunt, ‘‘You are breaking the 
law of Moses; you are living Gentile-fashion (é6#«xés) not Jewish- 
wise (Iovdaixés); you neglect the Kashar (rules which regulate the 
slaughter of clean and unclean animals, which the Jews scrupulously 
observe to this day) ; you feed with those who are polluted by habi- 
tually eating swine’s flesh.” These were appeals to ‘‘ the eternal 
Pharisaism of the human heart,” and the intensity of Jewish feeling 
respecting them would have been renewed by the conversions to 
Christianity. The writer therefore reminds the Hebrews that these 
distinctions involve no real advantage (vii. 18, 19). 


10—16. Tue Onze Sacriice oF THE CHRISTIAN, AND THE SACRIFICES 
WHICH HE MUST OFFER. 


10. Exopev Cvovac-ripvoy. These seven verses form a little episode 
of argument in the midst of moral exhortations, They revert once 
more to the main subject of the Epistle—the contrast between the 
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two dispensations. The connecting link in the thought of the writer 
is to be found in the Jewish boasts to which he has just referred in 
the word ‘‘meats.” Besides trying to alarm the Christians by de- 
nunciations founded on their indifference to the Levitical Law and 
the oral traditions based upon it, the Jews would doubtless taunt 
them with their inability henceforth to share in eating the sacrifices 
1 Cor. ix. 13), since they were all under the Cherem—the ban of 
ewish excommunication. The writer meets the taunt by pointing 
out (in an allusive manner) that of the most solemn sacrifices in the 
whole Jewish year—and of those offered on the Day of Atonement— 
not even the priests, not even the High-priest himself, could partake 
(Lev. vi. 12, 23, 30, xvi. 27). But of our Sacrifice, which is Christ, 
and from (é¢) our Altar, which is the Cross—on which, as on an 
altar, our Lord was offered—te may eat. The “Altar” is here 
understood of the Cross, not only by Bleek and De Wette, but even 
by St Thomas Aquinas and Estius; but the mere figure implied by 
the “altar” is so subordinate to that of our participation in spiritual 
privileges that if it be regarded as an objection that the Cross was 
looked on by Jews 4s ‘‘ the accursed tree,” we may adopt the alterna- 
tive view suggested by Thomas Aquinas—that the Altar means Christ 
Hi To eat from it will then be ‘‘to partake of the fruit of 
Christ’s Passion.” §0 too Cyril says, ‘‘He is Himself the Altar.” 
We therefore have loftier privileges than they who “ serve the taber- 
nacle.” The other incidental expressions will be illustrated as we 
proceed; but, meanwhile, we may observe that the word “Altar” is 
altogether secondary and (so to speak) ‘‘out of the Figure.” There 
is no reference whatever to the material ‘‘table of the Lord,” and only 
& very indirect reference (if any) to the Lord’s Supper. Nothing can 
prove more strikingly and conclusively the writer’s total freedom from 
any conceptions resembling those of the “sacrifice of the mass” than 
the fact that here he speaks of our sacrifices as being ‘‘ the bullocks 
of our lips.” The Christian priest is only a presbyter, not a sacri- 
ficing priest. He is only a sacrificing priest in exactly the same 
sense as every Christian is metaphorically so called, because alike 
presbyter and people offer ‘‘ spiritual sacrifices,” which are alone 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ (1 Pet. ii. 5). The main 
point is ‘‘we too have one great sacrifice,” and we (unlike the Jews, 
as regards their chief sacrifice, Lev. iv. 12, vi. 80, xvi. 27) may per- 
petually partake of it, and live by it (John vi. 51—56). We live not 
on anything material, which profiteth nothing, but on the words of 
Christ, which are spirit and truth; and we feed on Him—a symbol of 
the close communion whereby we are one with Him—only in a 
heavenly and spiritual manner. 

&€ od. Lit., ‘‘ from which.” It is one of the numerous forms of 
constr. praegnans, implying ‘‘ to take from the altar and eat.” 

ovn Exovow Eovelay. Because they utterly reject Him whose flesh 
is meat indeed and whose blood is drink indeed (John vi. 54, 565). 
Forbidden to eat of the type (see ver. 11) they could not of course, in 
any sense, partake of the antitype which they rejected. 
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TY] oxy Aatpevovres. See viii. 5. It is remarkable that not even 
here, though the participle is in the present tense, does he use the 
word ‘“‘ Temple” or ‘‘ Shrine” any more than he does throughout the 
whole Epistle. There may, as Bengel says, be a slight irony in the 
phrase “ who serve the Tabernacle,” rather than “in the Tabernacle,” 


ll. U€o ris wapepPoArns. Of the sin-offerings the Priests could not, 
as in the case of other offerings, eat the entire flesh, or the breast and 
shoulder, or all except the fat (Num. vi. 20; Lev. vi. 26, &c.). The 
word for ‘ burn” (saraph) means ‘entirely to get rid of,” and is not 
the word used for burning upon the altar. The rule that these sin- 
offerings should be burned, not eaten, was stringent (Lev. vi. 30, 
xvi. 27). 


12. Sud rov tSlov alparos. Lit., “through,” or ‘by means of His 
own blood.” The thought is the same as that of Tit. ii. 14, ““ Who 
gave Himself for us that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto Himself a peculiar people.” This sanctification or purify- 
ing consecration of His people by the blood of His own voluntary 
sacrifice corresponds to the sprinkling of the atoning blood on the 
propitiatory by the High-priest. For ‘the people,” see ii. 17. 


to rys widns. ix. 26; Matt. xxvii. 32; John xix. 17, 18, 


18. d&€epxdpeba. Let us go forth out of the city and camp of 
Judaism (Rev. xi. 8) to the true and eternal Tabernacle (Ex. xxxiii. 
7, 8) where He now is (xii. 2). Some have imagined that the writer 
conveys a hint to the Christians in Jerusalem that it is time for them 
. to leave the guilty city and retire to Pella; but, as we have seen, it is 
by no means probable that the letter was addressed to Jerusalem. 


tov oveSiopdv atrov. The reproach which Christ bore and still 
bears. ‘If ye be reproached,” says St Peter, ‘for the name of 
Christ, happy are ye” (comp. xi. 26). As He was excommunicated 
and insulted and made to bear His Cross of shame, so will you be, 
and you must follow Him out of the doomed city (Matt. xxiv. 2). It 
must be remembered that the Cross, an object of execration and dis- 
gust even to Gentiles, was viewed by the Jews with religious horror, 
since they regarded every crucified person as ‘‘accursed of God” 
(Deut. xxi. 22, 23; Gal. iii. 13; see my Life of St Paul, m. 17, 148). 
Christians shared thie reproach to the fullest extent. The most 
polished heathen writers, men like Tacitus, Pliny, Suetonius, spoke 
of their faith as an ‘‘execrable,” ‘‘deadly,”’ and ‘ malefic” super- 
stition ; Lucian alluded to Christ as “the impaled sophist”; and to 
many Greeks and Romans no language of scorn seemed too intense, 
no calumny too infamous, to describe them and their mode of worship. 
The Jews spoke of them as ‘‘ Nazarenes,”’ ‘‘ Epicureans,”’ “ heretics,” 
**followers of the hung,” and especially ‘‘ apostates,” “ traitors,” and 
‘renegades.’ The notion that there is any allusion to the ceremonial 
uncleanness of those who burnt the bodies of the offerings of the Day 
of Atonement ‘‘ outside the camp” is far-fetched. 


14. tiv péd\dAovcav. ‘The city which is to be” (xi. 10, 16). Our 
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earthly city here may be destroyed, and we may be driven from it, or 
leave it of our own accord; this is nothing,—for our real citizenship 
is in heaven (Phil. iii, 20). 


15. @volay alvéoews. A thanksgiving (Jer. xvii. 26; Lev. vii. 12), 
not in the form of an offering, but something which shall ‘‘ please the 
Lord better than a bullock which hath horns and hoofs” (Ps, lxix. 31). 


Stamravrdés. Even the Rabbis held that the sacrifice of praise would 
Outlast animal sacrifices and would never cease. 


Kapmov xeddoy Spodoyouvroy TO dvépare airov. “ The fruit of lips 
which conjess to His name.” The phrase “the fruit of the lips’’ is 
borrowed by the LXX. from Is, lvii. 19. In Hos. xiv. 2 we have “so 
will we render the calves of our lips,” literally, ‘‘our lips as bullocks,”’ 
i.e, ‘‘as thank-offerings.” Dr Kay notices that (besides the perhaps 
accidental resemblance between ‘5 peri, ‘‘fruit,’? and DH parim, 
‘ calves”) xdpwwua and similar words were ased of burnt-offerings. 


dpodoyotvrayv ro. Like the Hebrew ° mn. 


16. Kowovlas. To share your goods with others (Rom. xv. 26). 
It is rendered ‘‘ distribution” in 2 Cor. ix. 13. ; 


Tovavrats ydp @volars. The verse is meant to remind them that 
sacrifices of well-doing and the free sharing of their goods are even 
more necessary than verbal gratitude unaccompanied by sincerity of 
action (Is. xxix. 18; Ezek, xxxiii. 31). 


17. rots syoupévorg. See ver. 7. The repetition of the injunction 
perhaps indicates a tendency to self-assertion and spurious independ- 
ence among them. ‘Bishops’ in the modern sense did not as yet 
exist, but in the importance here attached to due subordination to 
- ecclesiastical authority we see the gradual growth of episcopal powers. 
See 1 Thess. v. 12, 13; 1 Tim. v. 17. 


dypumvotot. Lit., “are sleepless.” 
Adyov. See Acts xx. 26, 28. 

pera xapas. See 1 Thess. ii. 19, 20. 
orevdtovres. Lit., “groaning.” 


ddvoiredés. A litotes—i.e. a mild expression purposely used that 
the reader may correct it by a stronger one—for “‘ disadvantageous.”’ 


18. TIpocevxecte wept fpov. A frequent and natural request in 
Christian correspondence (1 Thess, v. 25; 2 Thess, iii. 1; Rom. xv. 
80; Eph. vi. 18; Col. iv. 8). The ‘‘us” probably means ‘‘me and 
those with me,’’ shewing that the name of the writer was well known 
to those addressed. 


aweOépeda. ‘* We are persuaded.” 


KaAdry ovve(Snow. The writer, being one of the Paulinists, whose 
freedom was so bitterly misinterpreted, finds it as necessary as St 
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Paul had done, to add this profession of conscientious sincerity (Acts 
xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16; 1 Cor. iv. 4; 2 Cor. i.12). These resemblances to 
8t Paul’s method of concluding his letters are only of a general cha- 
racter, and we have reason to suppose that to a certain extent the 
beginnings and endings of Christian letters had assumed a recognised 
orm, 


évmracw. “Among all men.” 
CArtovres. Ie. ‘‘ desiring,” ‘‘ determining.” 


19. tva rdxtov droxaracrals tyty. So St Paul in Philem. 22. 
We are unable to conjecture the circumstances which for the present 
prevented the writer from visiting them. It is clear from the word 
‘‘ restored” that he must once have lived among them. 


‘20. Geds ris elptivns. The phrase is frequent in St Paul (1 Thess, 
v. 23; 2 Thess. iii. 16; Rom. xv. 33, xvi. 20; Phil. iv. 9). 


6 dvayayov. Among many allusions to the Ascension and Glorifi- 
cation of Christ this is the only direct allusion in the Epistle to His 
Resurrection (but comp. vi. 2, xi. 35). The verb dyyyayev may be 
‘“‘raised again” rather than ‘‘brought up,” though there may be a 
reminiscence of ‘the shepherd’? (Moses) who ‘brought up” his 
people from the sea in Is, lxiii. 11. 


é&y atpare «7A. “By virtue of (lit. “ in”) the blood of an eternal 
covenant.” The expression finds its full explanation in ix. 15~18. 
Others connect it with ‘“‘ the Great Shepherd.” He became the Great 
Shepherd by means of His blood. So in Acts xx. 28 we have “to 
shepherd the Church of God, which He purchased for Himself by 
means of His own blood.”’ A similar phrase occurs in Zech. ix. 11, 
‘“‘ By (or ‘* because of”) the blood of thy covenant I have sent forth thy 
prisoners out of the pit.” 


21. Kataptloat. Tedecdw, the verb so often used to express ‘ per- 
fecting,”’ is here replaced by another verb—‘‘ may He fit” or ‘“‘stablish”’ 
or ‘‘equip you.” 

woujoar...rowy. There is a play on the words ‘to do His will, 
doing n you.” There is a similar play on words in Phil. ii. 13. 

4 8é€a «.7.A. Lit., ‘to whom be the glory (which is His of right) 
unto the ages of the ages.”” The same formula occurs in Gal. i, 5; 


2 Tim. iv. 18. The doxology may be addressed to Christ as in 2 Pet. 
iii. 18, 


22. dvéyecte. ‘‘ Bear with the word of my exhortation.” Comp. 
Acts xiii, 15. This is a courteous apology for the tone of severity and 
authority which he has assumed. 


Kal ydp. ‘ For indeed,” as in xii. 29. 


Sid Bpaxéwv. ‘‘In paucis.” ‘ Briefly,” considering the breadth 
and dignity of the subject, which has left him no room for lengthened 
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apologies, and for anything but a direct and compressed appeal. Or 
the force of the words may be ‘‘ bear with my exhortation, for I have 
not troubled you at any great length’’ (comp. & éAlywv, 1 Pet. v. 12). 
Could more meaning have been compressed into a letter which could 
be read aloud in less than an hour, but which was to have a very deep 
influence on many centuries ? 


éwiotrera. This is the epistolary aorist, and is therefore equivalent 
to our perfect ‘‘I have written you a letter.” This is the only place 
in the N.T. (except Acts xv. 20, xxi. 25) where éricré\\w has this 
sense. Usually it means ‘‘I enjoin.” 


23. ywookere. Hither “ye are aware”; or “know ye,” ie. let 
me inform you. 


dirodkc\vpévov. The word probably means (as in Acts iii. 13, iv. 21) 
‘‘has been set free from prison.” It is intrinsically likely that Timothy 
at once obeyed the earnest and repeated entreaty of St Paul, shortly 
before his martyrdom, to come to him at Rome (2 Tim. iv. 9, 21), and 
that, arriving before the Neronian persecution had spent its last force, 
he had been thrown into prison. His comparative youth, and the un- 
offending gentleness of his character, together with the absence of 
any definite charge against him, may have led to his liberation. All. 
this however is nothing more than reasonable conjecture. The word 
dwro\eAupévoy May Mean no more than official, or even ordinary, 
‘‘gending forth” on some mission or otherwise, as in Acts xiii. 3, xv. 
30, xix. 41, xxiii. 22. 


tdxvov. Lit., “if he come sooner,” i.e. earlier than I now expect 
(comp. xdA\uoy, Acts xxv. 10; BéArcov, 2 Tim, i. 18). This again is an 
allusion to circumstances unknown to us. Bohme said ‘‘non est 
comparativa stricte intellegenda,” but it always refers to some special 
fact. Comp. John xiii. 27. 


24. donwdoacte. This salutation to all their spiritual leaders im- 
plies the condition of Churches, which was normal at that period— 
namely, little communities, sometimes composed separately of Jews 
and Gentiles, who in default of one large central building, met for 
worship in each other’s houses, 


ol dwd ths "Itadlas. This merely means “the Italians in the place 
from which I write,” just as “they of Asia” means Asiatic Jews 
(Acts xxi. 27. Comp. xvii. 13, vi. 9, &c.). The phrase therefore gives 
no clue whatever to the place from which, or the persons to whom, 
the Epistle was written. It merely shews that some Christians from 
Italy—perhaps Christians who had fled from Italy during the Neronian 
persecution—formed a part of the writer’s community ; but it suggests 
a not unnatural inference that it was written to some Italian com- 
munity from some other town out of Italy. Had he been writing 
from Italy he would perhaps have been more likely to write ‘‘ those 
in Italy” (comp. 1 Pet. v. 13), and some have explained the phrase as 
a constr. praegnans for of év r9 IraXig dor. duds awe 77s "Iradlas. But 
this is quite needless, and as Winer says (p. 784) ‘‘a critical argument 
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as to the place where the Epistle was written should never have been 
founded on these words.” 


25. ‘H xdpts perd wdvrov tpav. This is one of the shorter forms 
ef final conclusion found in Col. iv. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 22; 
it. iii. 15. 


The superscription ‘‘ Written to the Hebrews from Italy by Timothy” 
is wholly without authority, though found in K and some versions. 
It contradicts the obvious inference suggested by xiii. 23, 24. We 
have no clue to the bearer of the Epistle, or the local community for 
which it was primarily intended, or the effect which it produced. But 
it would scarcely be possible to suppose that such a composition did 
not have a powerful influence in checking all tendency to retrograde 
into Judaism from the deeper and far more inestimable blessings of 
the New Covenant. The Manuscripts % and C have only “To the 
Hebrews.” A has ‘‘It was written to the Hebrews from Rome.” 
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